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F you look at a map of the United 

States, you will notice that many 
states have greater areas than Pennsyl- 
vania. Nevertheless, Pennsylvania is a 
large state, with an area of over 45,000 
square miles. It extends westward more 
than 300 miles, from the eastern bend 
of the Delaware River to Ohio. It ex- 





tends 158 miles southward from New 
York State to the border of Maryland. 
Within its boundaries live 1074 million 
people. Only California and New York 
State have greater populations. 
Pennsylvania is a wealthy state, rich 
in its resources, its industry, and in the 
great and varied skills of its people. From 
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the soil, from the oil and minerals lying 
below the ground, these people have 
built a great industry and a great agri- 
culture. Only one other state in the na- 
tion has a larger industrial production. 
At the same time, no other state has a 
larger rural population. 

Many people think of a state as 
though all of it were like the countryside 
or community in which they live. You 
may think of Pennsylvania in this way. 
Through your study of this book, you 
will become better acquainted with 
other parts of the State. You will learn 
about its mountains, valleys, farms, and 
industries. You will learn of the part 
that Pennsylvanians have played in de- 
veloping our nation. 

Pennsylvania has been nicknamed the 
“Keystone State.” A keystone is the 
stone at the top of an arch. Its job is to 
withstand the pressure of all the other 
stones and to keep the arch from col- 





lapsing. In the study of this book, you 
will learn why Pennsylvania has earned 
this name and this reputation among 
its sister states. 


We shall look first at the geography 
of the State to see how its location, its 
waterways and ports, and its rich te- 
sources have made it a key state in the 
nation’s industry and agriculture. ‘Then 
we shall make a quick survey of Pennsyl- 
vania’s role in the history of our country. 
To conclude our introduction to Penn- 
sylvania, we shall take an airplane trip 
back and forth across the State to see 
how its many varied parts fit together. 


|. PENNSYLVANIA’S GEOGRAPHY 


Pennsylvania has been greatly favored 
by its geography. It is fortunate in the 
wealth and variety of its resources — its 
coal, iron, oil, and forests. It is fortunate 
to have so varied a landscape, making 
possible a great variety of farming and 
industry. Its location has contributed 
greatly to its growth. Its waterways and 
its ports on Lake Erie, on the Delaware 
River (an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean), 
and on the Ohio River have helped 
mightily to develop its trade. 


Favorable Location. In _ colonial 
times the thirteen English colonies 
stretched along the Atlantic seaboard 
from New Hampshire in the north to 
Georgia in the south. Three central col- 
onies, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, were called the middle colo- 
nies. Of these, Pennsylvania occupied 
the most central position, for there were 
six colonies on the northeast and six on 
the south. In this position, Pennsylvani- 
ans could deal with neople on both the 
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Lake Erie 


at Ee 





THE GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS of Pennsylvania. Three of the five regions 


occupy most of the State. 


south and the north with relative ease. 

This central position helped colonial 
Pennsylvania to develop its trade with 
other colonies. It also made Pennsyl- 
vania a natural midway point when rep- 
resentatives of all the colonies met to- 
gether. The Continental Congress, the 
Congress of the Confederation, and the 
Constitutional Convention all met in 
Pennsylvania. At one time after our na- 
tion was founded, Philadelphia was its 
capital city. 


Philadelphia's Early Growth. The 
central location of the State would not 


have been enough by itself to help Penn- 
sylvania become the keystone of the col- 
onies and the new nation. Early Penn- 
sylvania was important because it had a 
great coastal port which was easy to 
reach from all the other colonies. This 
was the port of Philadelphia. 

In colonial times and for many years 
later, Philadelphia was the leading city 
in America. To its wharves and docks 
came ships from Europe, the West In- 
dies, and from other colonies. The ships 
from overseas brought cargoes of goods 
which could not be grown or manufac- 
tured in this country. The cargoes were 
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placed in warehouses and sent out from 
there in smaller lots to purchasers in 
nearby colonies and in Pennsylvania’s 
own inland counties. 

Travel through the dense forests that 
covered Pennsylvania was very difficult. 
It took many years to build good roads. 
For a long time after Pennsylvania be- 
came an independent state, the easiest 
route inland was by river, Fortunately, 
Philadelphia was served by two rivers: 
the Delaware, which leads north, and 
the Schuylkill, which leads west. ‘These 
two rivers and their tributaries extend 
through a large, rich farming area. In- 
land farmers loaded their products on 
river boats which carried them to Phila- 
delphia docks. Here they were purchased 
by Philadelphia merchants and shipped 
by them to purchasers in other colonies, 
in the West Indies, and in Europe. 


Pennsylyania’s Other Ports and Wa- 
terways. ‘The Delaware River at Phila- 
delphia is deep enough for ocean-going 
vessels, and the Atlantic Ocean is so 
near that we may speak of Philadelphia 
as an ocean port. Of all the forty-eight 
states, Pennsylvania is the only one that 
has ports on the Atlantic Ocean, Lake 
Erie, and the Ohio River. From the har- 
bor at Erie, Pennsylvania’s products are 
shipped by lake boat all along the chain 
of the Great Lakes. Some ships leave 
Erie and go by the St. Lawrence River 
out into the Atlantic. Into this same 
port come iron ore, wheat, corn, and all 
the other products of the Midwestern 
states that lie along the other Great 
Lakes. 


At Pittsburgh two large Pennsylvania 
rivers, the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, join to form the Ohio River. If you 
trace the route of the Ohio, you will see 
that it flows. a long way westward until 
it joins the Mississippi River. Down the 
Mississippi the Ohio waters flow to New 
Orleans. Northward, the Mississippi 
courses up to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Before the day of railroads, this river sys- 
tem carried hundreds of settlers west- 
ward. On river boats, barges, and rafts 
the manufactured goods went west to 
the new settlers. Pittsburgh very early 
became the “Gateway to the West” 
because of its location on the Ohio. Fac- 
tories and mills grew up there to make 
goods needed by the western settlers. 
Raw materials from much of western 
Pennsylvania floated into Pittsburgh and 
on down the Ohio. 

With ports on the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Ohio River, and Lake Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania’s agriculture and industry could 
grow fast. There were easy routes by 
which their products could be shipped 
to distant markets. 


Pennsylvania’s Resources. But hav- 
ing a favorable location and good water 
transport routes is not enough to make 
a state grow into the key position that 
Pennsylvania took in the growth of our 
country. A state also needs rich and 
varied resources from which to make 
things to sell and ship to other areas. 
Pennsylvania has these resources. 

To begin with, Pennsylvania had good 
soil in fertile valleys. Its farms produced 
great crops of many different products, 
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In the early days the State was known 
as the “breadbasket of America” be- 
cause it grew so much wheat. For its in- 
dustries, Pennsylvania had, to begin 
with, a great area of forest, which fur- 
nished raw materials for countless uses. 
Most of Pennsylvania was once densely 
forested. In fact the forests were so 
heavy that early settlers first moved out 
along the rivers as they went westward. 

When iron was discovered in Pennsyl- 
vania, the State developed the largest 
iron industry in the country. When coal 
was discovered, Pennsylvania furnished 
anthracite to all the rest of the nation. 
The first oil industry in America started 
on Pennsylvania’s soil. The first cement 
industry started in eastern Pennsylvania 
when a certain kind of limestone was 
discovered there. Pennsylvania’s  te- 
sources provided the materials for build- 
ing great industries. 


Pennsylyania’s Great Variety. Sci- 
entists have divided Pennsylvania into 
five regions that differ greatly from each 
other. The map on page 3 shows the 
location of these regions. Each of them 
has different resources and different land 
forms from the others. Consequently, in- 
dustry and agriculture developed in a 
different way in each of these regions. 
From this great variety the State has 
gained strength, for it has been able to 
develop many different kinds of indus- 
try. Thus if one industry has hard times, 
our people are able to find work in 
others. 

These are the regions: 

The Atlantic Coastal Plain lies in the 
southeastern part of the State. It is a 
narrow belt of land extending along the 
Delaware River. 

The Piedmont Region lies north and 
west of the Atlantic Coastal Plain. It is 


THE ATLANTIC COASTAL PLAIN along the Delaware River. This level land 
is well suited to industrial plants like those visible in the upper left. (State 


Planning Board) 














ABOVE, a road winds up the mountain in Franklin County, at the edge of 


the Piedmont. BELOW, the Ridge and Valley Region in Mifflin County. 
(State Planning Board) 


























a region of rolling hills and valleys. (The 
word “ Piedmont”’ means “at the foot 
of the mountain.”) The Piedmont Re- 
gion extends southward from the Dela- 
ware River to the border of Maryland. 
It extends north and west to the moun- 
tains. 

The Ridge and Valley Region lies 
north and west of the Piedmont Region. 
It is comprised of the Appalachian 
Mountains and the long valleys sep- 
arating the ridges of the mountain range. 
Along the southeastern edge of this re- 
gion lies the Great Valley, which ex- 
tends from the Delaware River to the 
south central border of Pennsylvania. 
The Susquehanna River and its tribu- 
taries drain most of this region, but the 
Delaware, Lehigh, and Schuylkill rivers 
drain the eastern part. 

The Appalachian Plateaus make up 
the largest region of the State. It lies 
north and west of the Ridge and Valley 
Region. It reaches across the northern 
and western parts of Pennsylvania. It 
has rolling hills and deep valleys cut by 
rivers and streams. Most of this region 
is drained by the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela river systems. 

The Erie Plain lies in the extreme 
northwestern part of Pennsylvania and 
extends from the shore of Lake Erie to 
the edge of the Appalachian Plateau. 


ON THE APPALACHIAN PLATEAUS. 
This view shows how farmers have 
plowed along the contours of the 
rolling hills. (State Planning Board) 





LEVEL LAND along the narrow Erie Plain. (State Planning Board) 





2. PENNSYLVANIA’S KEY ROLE IN HISTORY 


From its beginning as a colony until 
today, Pennsylvania has played an im- 
portant part in the history of our coun- 
try. Although we shall study that history 
in detail, we shall note here some of the 
events that have made Pennsylvania an 
important state throughout our nation’s 
history. 


Democracy in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
When William Penn founded the col- 
ony of Pennsylvania in 1682 he called it 
the “ Holy Experiment.” He said he in- 





tended “'To lay the foundation for a 
free colony for all mankind.” But Penn’s 
beliefs went beyond religious toleration 
and democracy in government. He was 
also concerned with the welfare of the 
unfortunate. He believed men who had 
committed crimes should be given a 
chance to reform. He believed the com- 
munity should help the widows, the 
orphans, and the poor. 

When Penn put his ideas into prac- 
tice in Pennsylvania, he provided a 
model of democratic government, of re- 
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ligious toleration, and of welfare meas- 
ures for the neighboring colonies and, 
later, for the nation to follow. 


Pennsylvania in the Struggle for 
North America. In the struggle be- 
tween France and England for North 
America, Pennsylvania played a major 
part. Although the final war for suprem- 
acy between France and England was 
fought in Europe, on the high seas, and 
in far-off India, as well as in America, it 
began in Pennsylvania. It was in our 
State that young George Washington 
warned the French they must leave. It 
was in our State that the first shots were 
fired. It was in our State that the Eng- 
lish and French fought their first bloody 
battles. At the close of the war, France 
surrendered all of its North American 
territory. 


Pennsylvania — Birthplace of the Na- 
tion. Pennsylvania played a key role 
in the war to gain America’s independ- 
ence. Delegates from the colonies met in 
Philadelphia to discuss their grievances 
against the King and Parliament. Here 
the Congress of the colonies drafted the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
they voted to adopt on July 4, 1776. ‘To- 
day Independence Hall stands in Phila- 
delphia as a symbol of freedom and a 
shrine for all Americans. 

Over the hills and valleys of Pennsyl- 
vania the British and Americans fought 
some of their bloodiest battles. During 
the winter months of 1778, the patriot- 
ism of American soldiers was tested at 
Valley Forge by bitter cold, hunger, and 


disease. From their ordeal the true pa- 
triots emerged to carry on the war to its 
successful conclusion. Every year Ameri- 
cans from all states and territories and 
foreigners from many countries visit Val- 
ley Forge to pay homage to the patriots 
who suffered through the long winter for 
freedom. 


Philadelphia, the First Capital of Our 
Nation. After the colonies declared 
their independence, they set up the gov- 
ernment for the new nation at Philadel- 
phia. Thus Philadelphia was the first 
capital of the United States. When the 
government that was established under 
the Articles of Confederation proved in- 
adequate, delegates from the states again 
met in Philadelphia, where they drafted 
the Constitution of the United States. 
From the time the colonies disagreed 
with England until the states had writ- 
ten and adopted the Constitution, wise 
Pennsylvanians, among them Benjamin 
Franklin, helped to guide the destiny of 
the nation. 

If you visit Philadelphia, you may see 
the bell that rang out America’s inde- 
pendence, the desk where Washington 
presided while the Constitution was be- 


ing discussed and written, and the stat- 


ues of Benjamin Franklin. You can stand 
in the room where the Declaration of 
Independence was first read. 


Pennsylvania in the War of 1812. 
In 1812 the United States fought a sec- 
ond war against England, and again 
Pennsylvania played an important role. 
This was primarily a naval war, and 
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some of the fighting occurred on Lake 
Erie. In the harbor that Erie now faces, 
Americans built warships out of green 
timber, hewed from the neighboring for- 
ests, and mounted them with guns forged 
from Pennsylvania’s iron. On Septem- 
ber 10, 1813, the American fleet under 
the command of Oliver Hazard Perry, 
met and defeated the British. His terse 
report of victory has been famous ever 
since. ““ We have met the enemy,” Perry 
scratched on a piece of paper, “and 
they are ours — two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop.” 

When you visit Erie, you will see a 
statue that marks the victory of Lake 
Erie. 


The Turning Point of the Civil War 
in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania also 
played a key role in the debate over 
slavery and in the Civil War. Many 
Pennsylvanians were strongly opposed 
to slavery and helped runaway slaves to 
escape to freedom along the Under- 
ground Railroad that operated in Penn- 
sylvania. Others believed that the Union 
should be preserved at any cost. When 
war began, Pennsylvania regiments were 
among the first to defend the Union. 
From Pennsylvania’s mines and found- 
ries and factories came many of the ma- 
terials that were used in the war to save 
the Union. 


On July 1, 1863, the Union Army un- 
der General Meade and the Confederate 
Army of Virginia under General Lee 
met at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. A ter- 
tible battle raged for three days. Having 





failed to crush or to capture the Union 
Army, Lee and his men withdrew to the 
South. On November 19, 1863, more 
than four months after the battle was 
fought, Abraham Lincoln dedicated the 
battlefield as a final resting place for the 
men who fell there. 


A Key State in the Growth of In- 
dustry. During the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, Pennsylvania 
led the way in the industrial develop- 
ment of America. Oil was discovered 
near ‘Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1859. 
Pennsylvania became a leading state in 
the mining of coal, the making of coke, 
and the manufacture of iron. After a 
process for making inexpensive steel was 
developed, Pennsylvania became the 
nation’s leading producer of steel, with 
Pittsburgh as the center of the industry. 
In time other states found and produced 
more coal, iron, lumber, and oil than 
Pennsylvania. But meantime Pennsyl- 
vania had developed new industries to 
turn its resources into useful products. 

While oil and coal and steel vied for 
leadership, other industries came to hold 
important positions. ‘The manufacture 
of machinery, clothing, paper, glass, and 
leather products put Pennsylvania in the 
foreground of the nation as a mining, 
manufacturing, and trading state. Penn- 
sylvania became an arsenal of democ- 
racy for the two World Wars. Its farms, 
mines, and factories supplied many of 
the materials that helped our armed 
forces win victory for the democratic 
nations. 
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THE ROUTE OF OUR AIR TRIP from Philadelphia to Erie. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA FROM THE AIR 


A good way to have a look at your 
State is to fly over it in an airplane on a 
clear day. To see all of Pennsylvania, you 
would have to fly on several airlines, but 
it would be better if you could make a 
single continuous flight back and forth 
across the entire State. Let us, in our 
imagination, make such a journey over 
Pennsylvania. By the time the trip 1s 
over, we will have a good idea of our 
State’s richness and variety. 

The map above shows the route we 
shall travel. It shows many geographi- 


cal features, cities, and points of inter- 
est. From what you already know about 
Pennsylvania, you may think of other 
sights we should notice on our trip. 


Over the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Let 
us begin our journey at the International 
Airport, south of Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware River. After leaving the field, 
we fly in a circle to the southwest and 
then to the east. As we approach the 
Delaware River we fly over the city of 
Chester, the second oldest settlement in 





THE PHILADELPHIA HARBOR. Railroads and ocean liners funnel trade 


through the city. Products flow in both directions — inland and out to sea. 


(State Planning Board) 


Pennsylvania. Docks and shipbuilding 
yards line its water front. Below the city 
we see the huge oil refineries at Marcus 
Hook. As we fly northeast along the 
Delaware toward Philadelphia we can 
see the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton locomo- 
tive works at Eddystone and many other 
manufacturing plants. Just off shore 
from Essington lies Tinicum Island. It 
was on this island that a little group of 
Swedes made the first settlement in 
Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia from the Air. We have 
made an almost complete circle. On our 
left is the airport from which we started 
a short while ago. On our right is the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, the League 
Island Park, and the Municipal Sta- 
dium. We are flying up the peninsula be- 
tween the Delaware and lower Schuyl- 
kill rivers and over the very heart of 
Philadelphia. Directly below us are the 
towering skyscrapers of the business dis- 
trict. At the right, Philadelphia’s water 
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front stretches for miles along the river. 
Midway between the skyscrapers and 
the water front stands Independence 
Hall. If you look quickly to the left, you 
can see Fairmount Park, with its trees 
and winding roads, stretching along the 
Schuylkill River. The large building in 
Fairmount Park is the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. 

From the air Philadelphia’s streets 
and houses seem to spread out endlessly. 
We can see why it is the third largest 
city in the country. 


Following the Delaware River. Our 
plane bears to the right and follows the 
course of the Delaware. Just around the 
eastern bend in the Delaware lies Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, across the river from 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania. Here we see 
the fabulous new Fairless Steel Works 
and nearby, the new city of Levittown, 
which will soon be one of the largest 
cities in the State. From Morrisville to 
New Hope we fly over the beautiful 
Delaware River Valley. On the west 
bank of the river, Washington Crossing 
State Park marks the place from which 
Washington and his men crossed the 
Delaware to fight the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton during the American 
Revolution. 


Flying over Norristown. As _ our 
plane circles to the left and heads south- 
west, we leave the Atlantic Plain and 
begin our flight over the Piedmont Re- 
gion. We are approaching Norristown, 
one of the larger cities in the Piedmont 
Region. As we fly over it, we can see the 
Schuylkill River flowing from the north- 


west through Norristown and on to Phil- 
adelphia. At the right, up this river, we 
see Valley Forge Military Park, where 
Washington and his men spent the 
winter of 1777-78. The four-lane high- 
way that sweeps around Valley Forge to 
the west is the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
South of the Turnpike, and directly un- 
der us, the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad winds over the country- 
side toward Philadelphia. 


Looking Down on a Garden Spot. 
After flying over West Chester, our 
plane swings to the right. On the left is 
Kennett Square, the area where eighty 
per cent of the mushrooms grown in the 
United States are produced. Longwood 
Gardens, the beautiful property of the 
DuPont family, lies nearby. We turn 
northwest now toward Lancaster. Lan- 
caster County was settled in colonial 
times by the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Many of the farms have been occupied 
by the same families for generations. 
Look closely at the large barns. Many of 
them are part stone. Decorative designs, 
pictures of farm animals, and the farm- 
ers’ names are painted on the sides. In 
the long open sheds that we see, the 
farmers cure their tobacco. Notice that 
many of the L-shaped homesteads are 
built entirely of brick. 

Now on the left is Lancaster, the main 
trading center for the Pennsylvania 
Germans. Northwest of Lancaster you 
see Manheim. Henry William Stiegel, a 
German immigrant, wrought delicate 
glassware at Manheim. In 1770, Stiegel 
leased a building lot to the Zion Lu- 








theran Church for a yearly rental of one 
red rose. Each year since 1770, on the 
second Sunday in June, the congrega- 
tion of the Zion Lutheran Church has 
faithfully paid a red rose to Stiegel’s 
heirs. People come from all over Penn- 
sylvania to watch the ceremony of the 
rose. 

Our plane’s shadow sweeps across the 
Susquehanna River at Columbia. Years 
ago Wright’s Ferry floated travelers 
across the river at this point. Today the 
Lincoln Highway Bridge arches the river 
where Wright once collected his tolls. 
Beyond Columbia, the city of York 


CONTOUR PLOWING IN YORK COUNTY makes a crazy-quilt pattern 
when seen from above. (State Planning Board) 





stretches out over the center of the 
Pennsylvania German countryside. 


Hovering over Gettysburg. South- 
west of York we look down on farms and 
orchards. In the springtime the pastures 
and newly plowed fields look like patch- 
work, and pink and white fruit blossoms 
lie like blankets on the orchard-covered 
hillsides. Here in the midst of the hills, 
surrounded by prosperous farms, lies 
Gettysburg. The Battle of Gettysburg 
marked the turning point of the Civil 
War, and today the battlefield is a 
national park. Monuments and mark- 
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ers of various battle actions stand along 
the roads, in farmyards, and on the bat- 
tlefield. Look closely and you can see 
them now, small and white on the quiet 
countryside. 


Along the Great Valley. Our plane 
climbs to a higher altitude to cross South 
Mountain. In a moment we bank sharp- 
ly to the right and soar in a northeast- 
erly direction. South Mountain is on our 
right. Far to the left, the long ridge of 
Tuscarora Mountain reaches skyward. 
The southern arm of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains peeks at us over the shoulder 
of ‘Tuscarora. We are over the Cumber- 
land Valley, winging our way toward 
Harrisburg. 


Crossing the Susquehanna River at 
Harrisburg. Near Carlisle we pass over 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. We bank 
to the right and fly east. ‘There flows the 
Susquehanna River again. Automobiles 
trucks, and trains run antlike over the 
bridges into Harrisburg on the east bank 
of the river. In the center of the city we 
see green lawns and the gleaming dome 
of the capitol. The residential section of 
the city runs to the north. In the south, 
smoke rises from the city’s industrial 
plants; east of the capitol grounds, trains 
puff away on the network of tracks in 
the large railroad yard. 


Where Hershey Chocolates Are 
Made. ‘The Cumberland Valley ends 


APPLE ORCHARDS make regular patterns below us. (State Planning Board) 
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IN THE CENTER OF HARRISBURG, the State capitol and office buildings 
gleam in the sunlight. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


at the Susquehanna River. We fly fur- 
ther east over the Lebanon Valley, the 
central section of the Great Valley. Our 
pilot drops our plane to an altitude of 
500 feet. The fields and dairies and or- 
chards seem to flow under us as water 
flows under a bridge. The town of Her- 
shey —and the great chocolate factory 
at its center — streams by. 


The Ore Mines of Cornwall. The 
scene changes. On the right, south of 
Lebanon, black, man-made mountains of 
slate and deep, jagged excavations scar 


the countryside. We are looking down 
on the iron ore mines of Cornwall. ‘These 
valuable ore mines have been worked 
for over two hundred years, and some- 
times produce as much as a million tons 
annually. The ore has long been used by 
the steel mills and iron factories of Leb- 
anon, Reading, and other nearby cities. 
The old ironworks that was used at 
Cornwall in 1742 remains today as a 
historical reminder of how iron once was 
produced. On page 110 you will find a 
picture of the blast furnace at Hopewell, 
which you can contrast with the pic- 
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ture of modern steelworks at Pittsburgh 
on page 23. 

Looking Down on the Industrial City 
of Reading. We go east now to Read- 
ing. There we see the Schuylkill River 
again as it flows through the city from 
the northwest. At one time Reading was 
the ironmaking center of the United 
States, as Pittsburgh is now. Today 
Reading manufactures machinery, paper, 
hosiery, and textiles in addition to steel. 
It is a compact city of factories and red 
brick houses; its tin and slate roofs ap- 
pear to be packed tightly together. 


The Industrial Lehigh Valley. We 
keep our plane’s nose pointed east. ‘The 
Lebanon Valley ends and the Lehigh 
Valley begins at the Schuylkill River. 
The Lehigh Valley extends east to the 
Delaware River from the Schuylkill and 
is the northeastern end of the Great Val- 
ley. The valley is named for the Lehigh 
River, which flows through it from the 
north. There, where you see the river 
bend sharply to the east, is Allentown. 
In the gray buildings beneath us ce- 
ment is manufactured, and cement pro- 
duction is a leading industry in Allen- 
town. Allentown also supplies steel and 
silk to our nation. 


The Christmas City. Bethlehem 
straddles the Lehigh River just east of 
Allentown. The enormous Bethlehem 
steel plant lies like a giant jigsaw puzzle 
at our feet. We can see the smoke pour- 
ing from the high chimneys and the 
bright flames darting out of the blast 
furnaces. This city is one of the country’s 
great producers of steel. 


Bethlehem was founded in 1741 by a 
group of Moravian missionaries. Since 
that time it has been called the “ Christ- 
mas City.” For that holiday, a giant 
Christmas tree covered with lights stands 
in the center of the city. Candles flicker 
from each window, ribbons of light and 
color mark every street, and a huge star 
atop a hill casts shafts of light far over 
the countryside. 


Pennsylvyania’s Playground. Passing 
over Bethlehem and Easton, our plane 
heads northeast up the Delaware River 
Valley to the great cut in the Kittatinny 
Mountains called the Delaware Water 
Gap. This gap was cut through the 
mountain ridges by the Delaware River 
over a period of several thousand years. 
As our plane roars through the gap, 
we get a good view of ‘Tammany Moun- 
tain in New Jersey and Kittatinny 
Mountain in Pennsylvania. 

We zoom to gain an altitude of 5,000 
feet, bank to the left, and fly north. East 
Stroudsburg and Stroudsburg appear on 
our left. Our course quickly brings 
us over the Pocono Mountains, one of 
Pennsylvania’s most popular _ play- 
grounds. Cottages and hotels dot the 
landscape. In winter the snow-blanketed 
mountain slopes are ideal for skiing and 
tobogganing. Endless trails, deep, wood- 
ed glens, dancing streams, and churning 
waterfalls make the Poconos a paradise 
for hikers. ‘The many lakes you see were 
scooped out by the movement of gla- 
ciers during the glacial period, hundreds 
of thousands of years ago. We are flying 
over man-made Lake Wallenpaupack 
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now. A power dam on Wallenpaupack 
Creek backed up water to form the large 
lake, which, to the delight of fishermen, 
is well stocked with fish. 


Where Fine Glass Was Once Made. 
A few miles north of Lake Wallenpau- 
pack is the little town of White Mills. 
Christian Dorflinger settled in White 
Mills in 1860 and founded the Dorf- 
linger Glass Mills. By 1890, more than 
600 expert craftsmen worked in thirty 
or more white factory buildings, cutting 


exquisite crystal glass. Dorflinger made 
‘sets of crystal for eight Presidents of the 


United States. Later the Dorflinger Mills 
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THE DELAWARE WATER GAP. (Pa. State Dept. of Highways) 


were destroyed by a fire. Although the 
art of glass-blowing at Dorflinger Mills 
has almost passed away with time, the 


cutting of rock crystals still goes on at 
White Mills today. 


The Hard-Coal Fields of the Ridge 
and Valley Region. We bank and fly 
southwest along the course of the Lack. 
awanna River. ‘he Lackawanna empties 
into the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River at Pittston. Wyoming Val- 
ley, over which we are flying, is densely 
populated. ‘Towns and cities are crowded 
together as far as we can see. Scranton, 
on our left, and Wilkes-Barre, toward 








STRIP MINES IN THE COAL AREA. Great mechanical shovels strip away 
the soil and dig up the coal lying underneath. (State Planning Board) 


which we are flying, are the two largest 
cities of the region in which anthracite 
is mined. 

We can see many of the more than 
sixty coal mines in the valley. That large 
rambling structure near the entrance to 
a mine is called a “breaker.” The break- 
er cleans the coal, sorts out the waste, 
and separates the coal according to size; 
then railroad cars move under the break- 
er and the coal is loaded into them for 
market. Chain conveyors and small cars 
haul slate and other waste materials to 
the mountainous black piles that are 
called “culm banks.” 

The mining and shipping of coal is 
the main, but not the only, industry in 


Wyoming Valley. Steel plants, iron 
foundries, and railroad shops also em- 
ploy many men. Many years ago textile 
mills were established in the valley to 
provide work for the wives and daugh- 
ters of the miners and shop workers. 
Now below us at Wilkes-Barre are the 
Columbia Mills, where fine Nottingham 
lace is woven by expert weavers on looms 
imported from England. 


The Heart of the Anthracite Region. 
We leave Wyoming Valley as our plane 
flies due south from Wilkes-Barre and 
makes a great half-circle east and south 
of Hazleton. Hazleton is the heart of 
the anthracite region. Here, in 1818, 
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coal was discovered when a surface de- 
posit was uncovered by the pawing of a 
deer. On the left and in the distance, 
Mauch Chunk, the “Switzerland of 
America,” nestles in a deep valley on 
the Lehigh River. At the left as we fly 
west, the mining towns of Mahanoy 
City, Shenandoah, Mount Carmel, and 
Shamokin stretch out like the links of 
an unbroken chain. Coal breakers, rock 
piles, and endless cars of coal mark the 
countryside. 

Here is the Susquehanna River again, 
and Sunbury stands on the east bank 
where the Indian village of Shamokin 
once thrived. Fort Augusta was built on 
the site of the Indian village in 1756 as a 
frontier outpost. The small fort by the 
river is a monument modeled after Fort 
Augusta. Across the river at Northum- 
berland the West and North branches 
of the Susquehanna flow together. 


Along Tree-Covered Ridges and Fer- 
tile Farming Valleys. Our plane takes 
a southwesterly course and follows the 
mountain ridges of the Ridge and Val- 
ley Region. We will fly over one tree- 
covered ridge to another to take a good 
look at the valleys between them. Be- 
low, a highway runs along the floor of a 
valley from one village to another as far 
as we can see. On either side are farm- 
houses and barns. Pastures and fields of 
grain reach up the lower slopes of the 
mountain ridges. Similar farming valleys 
lie between most of the ridges in the re- 
gion. 


Over the Allegheny Mountains. 
We fly west over Huntingdon and Lew- 


istown to Altoona, a railroad town. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops employ 
most of the people there. West of Al- 
toona, the railroad climbs the steep east- 
ern slope of the Allegheny Mountains 
over the famous Horseshoe Curve. This 
steep climb was accomplished during 
the days of the Pennsylvania Canal by 
the Portage Railroad. On it canal boats 
were carried over the mountain from 
Hollidaysburg to Johnstown by a series 
of lifts. This mountain range is some- 
times called the Allegheny Front be- 
cause it forms the high eastern rim of 
the Appalachian Plateau region. As we 
cross the Allegheny Front we begin our 
flight over the Appalachian Plateaus. 


The Appalachian Plateaus. We bank 
in a large half-circle to the right and our 
plane carries us northeast again. On our 
right the long arm of the Allegheny 
Front reaches out in a great arc. The 
plateau below us on the left is quite 
level, not mountainous like the country 
over which we have just flown. East of 
Williamsport we approach the sharp 
bend in the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. Forests cover the ground 
as we head farther north. Cities and vil- 
lages become fewer and fewer. We are 
passing over an area where great lumber 
camps once operated. 


A Scenic Region of Forests and 
Farms. After flying the breadth of the 
forests, we bank to the left and take a 
westward course over northern Penn- 
sylvania. Wellsboro is under us. The 
large buildings in Wellsboro are the 
Corning Glass Works and the Borden 
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NEAR BEDFORD we see prosperous farms like this one. 
Co. [N.J.]) 


Milk Plant. West of Wellsboro is Penn- 
sylvania’s Little Grand Canyon. Pine 
Creek wore away a deep gorge in the 
earth to form the green, wooded canyon. 
The Roosevelt Highway directly below 
us runs all the way across northern 
Pennsylvania. A little farther west, the 
white surface of the highway winds 
through the Black Forest and then 
breaks into open farm country. 


Over the Oil Region. We have 


flown far enough west now to sight the 
Allegheny National Forest. Our national 





(Standard Oil 


government owns the forest and main- 
tains it as a forest preserve. It is a 
haunt of hunters and sportsmen. But 
something other than the green sea of 
trees below catches our eye. Those ob- 
jects that look from the plane like giant 
grasshoppers are oil pumps. Oil is 
pumped into the many tanks scattered 
about in the forest. Bradford, the city 
on the right, has been called the “ Oil 
Metropolis of the World.” Our plane 
heads southwest, toward ‘Titusville. 
Here, in 1859, Colonel Drake drilled the 
first oil well. A little memorial park, a 
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museum, and a reconstructed oil derrick 
mark the spot where Drake first drilled. 

Now we are passing over Oil City and 
Franklin and heading down the Alle- 
gheny River Valley. See how the Alle- 
gheny has cut its way through the pla- 
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teau. Towns, oil refineries, and coal 
mines straddle the highways and rail- 
roads that run the length of the valley as 
far as the eye can see. 


The Heart of the Soft-Coal Region. 
We fly south over Kittanning and Ford 
City and turn east, then south, and then 
west in a great circle around Pittsburgh. 
The plane carries us over the soft-coal 
fields of western Pennsylvania. ‘Tipples 
hulk over mine shafts that sink deep in 
the earth. At the strip mines, giant shov- 
els dig out coal that lies near the surface. 
We see the new flood-control dam with 
the waters of the Conemaugh rising be- 
hind it to form a large lake. As our plane 
makes its circle, it passes over the steel 
and industrial city of Johnstown. 






PINE CREEK GORGE — Pennsylvania’s Little Grand Canyon near Wells- 
boro. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 
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STEEL VALLEY AT PITTSBURGH, the great center of American’s steel pro- 





duction. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


As we leave Johnstown and continue 
to circle southwest we gain altitude. 
East, on our left, is the Allegheny Moun- 
tain Range. Westward are Laurel Hill 
and Chestnut Ridge, over which we fly. 
After we cross Chestnut Ridge we bank 
north and fly toward Pittsburgh, with 
the Youghiogheny River on the right 
and the Monongahela River on the left. 
The Monongahela Valley is as busy as 
a beehive. Mining and industrial settle- 
ments form an almost solid line all the 
way to Pittsburgh. Mine tipples and 
docks line the river on both sides. 
Countless coal and supply barges chug 
down the river toward Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh from the Air. We see 
Pittsburgh’s maze of steel plants and 


factories from afar. Now we can sce the. 





Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, and 
the point where these two rivers flow to- 
gether to form the Golden Triangle. 
Pittsburgh’s skyscrapers tower into the 
sky above the meeting point of the 
two rivers. East of the skyscrapers, the 
Cathedral of Learning of the University 
of Pittsburgh dominates the area. Still 
farther east, industrious Pittsburghers 
work unceasingly in the steel plants at 
Homestead and in the Westinghouse 
plants at East Pittsburgh and Trafford. 
Because of a successful smoke abate- 
ment program, the factories no longer 
throw a pall over the area. 


Across Western Pennsylyania. We 
follow the Ohio Valley and then Beaver 
Valley as we fly north from Pittsburgh to 
Erie. Like the Monongahela Valley, 
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these valleys are densely populated. In- 
dustrial towns and cities lie all along 
our route. Beyond New Castle, Farrell, 
and Sharon we fly over a more sparsely 
settled agricultural region. A large wash 
fluttering on a line, a lone farmer in a 
field, or an occasional truck speeding 
down a road are the few signs of life we 
see. On our left is the large Pymatuning 
Reservoir, and on the right is Conneaut 
Lake. And we can see the shore line of 
Lake Erie in the northwest. 

As our plane banks gently to the east, 
we come over the Lake Erie Plain, ex- 
tending narrowly along the lake from 
Ohio to New York. See the fruit or- 
chards, vineyards, and farms along the 
slopes that run from the plateau down 
onto the narrow plains. The highways 
and railroads below run the length of 
the Lake Erie Plain. 


Erie from the Air. ‘The large city 
directly below us now is Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania’s main lake port. The arm of land 
that extends out into the lake in a great 
arc, almost enclosing Erie’s harbor, is 
Presque Isle. Erie’s business district 
stands directly behind the harbor. Roads 
and railroads lead south and east from 
this busy industrial and trading city. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What facts justify Pennsylvania’s 
nickname, the Keystone State? 

2. How did Pennsylvania’s location help 
its growth as a center of trade and industry? 

3. What rivers connect Pennsylvania 
with the Atlantic Ocean? 

4. What part have the Allegheny and 


Monongahela rivers played in the growth 
of Pennsylvania? 

5- How has Pennsylvania’s border on 
Lake Erie affected its history and its trade? 

6. What part did Pennsylvania play in 
the French and Indian Wars? 

7. Why is Philadelphia called “the 
birthplace of the nation ’’? 

8. What major industries do you ob- 
serve as you fly over southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania? 

9g. Where is the park that commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the Dela- 
ware? 

10. Name several towns and cities in 
the Pennsylvania German section. How do 
many of the people in this area make a liv- 
ing? 

11. How does Lake Wallenpaupack dif- 
fer from most of the lakes you saw in Penn- 
sylvania? 

12. Why is Altoona called a “ railroad 
town ””? 

13. Where is the hard coal area in Penn- 
sylvania? Where is the soft coal area? 
Where is the oil well area? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Does Pennsylvania deserve its nick- 
name, the Keystone State, as much today 
as it did in colonial times? 

2. How right Pennsylvania’s role in our 
history have differed if the tract of land 
given to William Penn had been in the 
Middle West? 

3. Since Pennsylvania is a wealthy state 
with abundant resources, could it get along 
by itself without the other states? 

4. Compare what you have observed on 
your air trip across Pennsylvania with what 
William Penn would have seen if he could 
have made such a trip in 1682. 





ERIE HARBOR is deep and well protected. The white lines at the top of 
the picture are walls that mark the entrance to the harbor. (State Planning 
Board) | 


5- How big is your community? How 
has its history been affected by nearby nat- 
ural resources? How has it been affected 
by its location in relation to rivers or ports? 

6. How do Pennsylvania’s resources and 
location affect opportunities for jobs? 
What job opportunities are there in your 
community? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 
keystone tole 
Tesources region 
tributaries breaker 
waterways textiles 
industrial development _ plateau 
religious toleration memorial 


LOCATION 


Locate the following on your map: 


Pennsylvania ‘Turn- 
pike 

Delaware River 

Allegheny River 

Monongahela 
River 

Atlantic Coastal 
Plain 

Piedmont Region 

Appalachian Plateau 
Region 

Pennsylvania’s Little 
Grand Canyon 

Ridge and Valley 
Region 


Erie 
Pittsburgh 
Cornwall 
Bradford 
Erie Plain 
Gettysburg 
Chester 
Valley Forge 
Harrisburg 
Scranton 
Mauch Chunk 
Lancaster 
Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap 
Oil City 
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IDENTIFICATION 
Identify the following: 
Benjamin Franklin 
Gateway to the West 
breadbasket of America 
Oliver Hazard Perry 
Holy Experiment 
General Meade 
Independence Hall 
Tinicum Island 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Appoint a committee of students in 
your class to investigate and report on the 
nicknames of other states. They can find 
information in The World Almanac, in 
dictionaries, and in encyclopedias. 

2. Appoint a committee to construct a 
relief map of Pennsylvania. Use flour and 
salt for its construction. Try to make the 
various physical features stand out. High- 
ways, railroads, state parks, and other de- 
tails can be added to the map later. 

3. Ona map of Pennsylvania, locate the 
capital of the State, five or six rivers, three 
river ports, five lakes, a lake port, five small 
cities, five large cities, and your own com- 
munity. 

4. Secure a road map of the State either 
from the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways or from one of your local gas 
stations. Plan a trip by auto to the places 
you saw from the air. ‘Trace the route on 
the map in colored pencil. What primary 
roads would you take? What secondary 
roads? How many miles would you cover? 
Do you understand the symbols used on 
the map? 

5. From airlines serving Pennsylvania, 
get information about airports located in 
the State. Plan your trip by air with stop- 
overs at places where you would like to 
spend some time. How would the air 


miles that you travel compare with the 
mileage if you were taking the same trip 
by auto? On an outline map of Pennsyl- 
vania make an air map of your route. 

6. Make a list of the physical features 
of Pennsylvania that you would observe on 
the air trip we made in this chapter. Make 
another list of the man-made features. 
Point out how these are related. 

7. If anyone in class has visited the 
“ Christmas City” or the “ Switzerland of 
America,” or any other places you saw 
from the air, ask him to tell the class about 
it and share any pictures he may have. 

8. Make a collection of postcards show- 
ing scenic, historic, or otherwise interest- 
ing places in Pennsylvania. 

g. Start a class scrapbook. Arrange for 
members of the class to bring in newspape1 
clippings or pictures during the whole time 
you are studying about your State. You 
might call it “News and Views of the 
Keystone State.” 

10. Begin a list which you might call 
“Things to Know About Pennsylvania.” 
As you study, add things that you think 
people should know because they are in- 
teresting and significant. 

11. Appoint one of your classmates to 
look up the story of Zion Lutheran Church 
at Manheim and its yearly rental of a red 
rose. Ask him to tell you about the origin 
of this custom and the significance of the 
rose. 


RESOURCES 

Note: Each chapter concludes with a 
list of supplementary materials. All govern- 
mental departments and bureaus referred 
to in these lists are those of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and are located in 
Harrisburg unless otherwise identified. All 
State publications mentioned may be se- 
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cured from the State Bureau of Publica- 
tions in Harrisburg, which also issues a 
complete “ List of State Publications.” Ad- 
dresses of the firms from which the audio- 
visual aids listed may be obtained are given 
at the back of the book. 


Books and Pamphlets 
Davis, L..C., Geography of Pennsylvania 
(Silver Burdett, 1939). 
Elliott, H. A., Pennsylvania: People, In- 
dustries, Resources (Winston, 1941). 
Guide to the Historical Markers of Penn- 
sylyvania (Historical and Museum 
Comm., 1952). 

Know Your Pennsylvania (State Eatin 
Board, Dept. of Commerce, 1952). 

Murphy, Raymond and M., Pennsylvania 
Landscapes and Pennsylvania: A Region- 
al Geography (Penns Valley Publishers, 
1938). 

Oakley, Amy, Our Pennsylvania (Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1950). 

“Penn’s Land of Modern Miracles,” Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, July, 1935. 

Pennsylvania Caves (Dept. of Wea Af- 
fairs, 1932). 

Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone 
State (Oxford, 1940). 

Pennsylvania's Mineral Heritage (Dept. of 
Internal Affairs, 1944). 

Scenery of Pennsylvania (Dept. of Internal 
Affairs, 1933). 

Syllabus of Pennsylvania Geology and Min- 


eral Resources (Dept. of Internal Affairs, 
103). 

Theiss, L. E., Journeys Through Pennsyl- 
yania Farmlands (Penns Valley Publish- 
ers, 1936). 


Maps 

(The Department of Highways has maps 
of all the counties, and many oil compa- 
nies have maps showing historical and sce- 
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Chapter 1 
THE INDIANS’ WAY 
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Our history of Pennsylvania begins with the American Indians. It is 
important to learn about the Indians because we owe so much to them. 
We live in their former hunting grounds, travel the roads they fol- 
lowed as paths, and eat the corn they taught us to plant. Indian 
names such as Nanticoke, Punxsutawney, Tuscarora, and Wissa- 
hickon remind us daily of our debt to Pennsylvania’s first settlers. 
Knowledge of their life — how they hunted and farmed and played 
and worshiped — will help us understand them as human beings. 

In order to understand the Indians, we shall first glance at their 
origins and the progress they made from the time they came to North 
America; then we shall take a close look at their mode of life when 


William Penn came to Pennsylvania. 


I. INDIAN LIFE FROM EARLIEST TIMES 


Our knowledge of the first Indians 
who came to our continent is fragmen- 
tary. The early Indians left no written 
records for our information, so scientists 
have had to turn to another kind of rec- 
ord. We are all familiar with pictures of 
scientists digging in the earth for the re- 
mains of lost civilizations in Egypt and 
New Mexico. Archaeologists (ar’ké.61’6- 
jists) have dug in Pennsylvania, too, for 
information about our early Indian peo- 
ple. Through the examination and study 
of such objects as pottery, jewelry, paint- 
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ings, and skeletons, they have gained a 
great deal of information about the In- 
dians and their history. 


From Asia to America. As far as we 
can tell, the first Indians wandered to 
America from Asia, perhaps as long as 
twenty thousand years ago. The Indians 
probably crossed the Pacific Ocean by 
way of a land passage that led across the 
Bering Strait, a passage that is no longer 
there. We are not sure why the Indians 
came to America. They may have been 
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INDIANS QUARRYING STONE are portrayed in a diorama at the State 
Museum Building in Harrisburg. (Pa. State Dept. of Highways) 


searching for food, or they may have 
been running from enemies. 


How the Early Indians Lived. When 
the Indians crossed the Pacific two hun- 
dred centuries ago, they had not yet 
learned how to plant seeds and grow 
crops. Their food came from wild ber- 
ries, plants, and nuts, from the small 
animals they could kill with crude weap- 
ons, and from the fish they could catch 
with their hands and with bone hooks. 
Their only domestic animal was the dog, 
which they may have tamed for hunt- 
ing. They chipped arrowheads, spear 
points, tomahawk-heads, and knives 


from stone. They shaped cooking uten- 
sils — bowls mainly — from soapstone 
and clay. They knew how to strike fire, 
and roasted their food over an open 
flame. 


Arrival in Pennsylvania. It is prob- 
able that the Indians found living con- 
ditions harsh in the dry and treeless 
parts of the West. So they wandered 
slowly toward the East as they looked 
for better hunting grounds. According 
to our evidence, they reached Pennsyl- 
vania about seven thousand years ago. 
Since many Indians starved for want of 
food and suffered from exposure, their 
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INDIAN POTTERY was first designed for practical purposes like storing 
food. As their skills developed, Indians fashioned interesting shapes and 
designs. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 


number did not increase rapidly. Per- 
haps there were as few as one thousand 
Indians living in Pennsylvania at the 
time of Christ. 


Social Progress. ‘The plentiful supply 
of wildlife may have tempted the first 
Indians to stay in Pennsylvania. Soon 
after arriving they must have looked for 
homesites that would give them food, 
protection, and a fresh water supply. 
We know the Indians most often settled 
in open spaces on the banks of a river. 
The stream close by gave them fresh wa- 
ter, fish for food, and a way of traveling 
by canoe. Animals came to the stream to 
water themselves, so the Indians were 
assured of game. ‘The river valley gave 
them protection against wintry winds. 

The Indians’ growing population 
required increased amounts of clothing 


and food. The longer they remained in 
one area, the scarcer became the wildlife 
on which they fed. To provide them- 
selves with more food, the Indians grad- 
ually improved their stone tools and 
weapons. Ihey made progress in other 
ways, too. By improving their pottery, 
the Indians made better containers for 
cooking and storing food. They learned 
to farm in a crude way. 

With farming to provide a more de- 
pendable food supply, the Indians began, 
as centuries passed, to live in villages. 
Community life gave more protection 
and food and security than each Indian 
could provide for his family by himself. 
As game grew less plentiful, the Indians 
began to raise more crops. Corn, beans, 
squash, and pumpkins were added to 
their old diet of meat, fish, berries, and 
nuts. As they began to live in permanent 
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homes, they built more sturdily. When 
they looked upon pottery as more than 
a temporary possession, they started to 
decorate it. Finally, the Indians’ lan- 
guage grew as they lived close to each 
other. Gradually they invented new 
words to express new ideas. 

By the time the white men arrived, 
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Indians were living in the stage of de- 
velopment usually referred to as the 
Late Stone Age. Indians progressed 
much as other people have in ‘other 
parts of the world, but with a way of 
life all their own. All of these changes, 
which can be listed so quickly, came 
slowly over hundreds of years. 


2. THE PENNSYLVANIA TRIBES 


When William Penn arrived in Penn- 
sylvania, the 15,000 to 20,000 Indians 
living there were divided into two 
groups, each speaking a basic language. 
The two languages were Algonkian 
(al.-gong‘kt-dn ) and Iroquoian (ir’6-kwor'- 


dn). These two groups were each divided 
into many tribes, and we should know 
about the most important of them. 


The Delawares. ‘The Delawares 
were the largest tribe that spoke the 





PENNSYLVANIA INDIANS fashioned arrowheads and tools from stone. In 
the center is a bone necklace. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 
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INDIANS IN PENNSYLVANIA. This map shows where the different tribes 
lived and hunted, and the trails they traveled through the wilderness be- 
fore the arrival of the white settlers changed their lives. 


Aigonkian language, and they were the 
parent stock of all the Algonkian peo- 
ples. ‘The name “ Delaware” was given 
to these Indians by the early white set- 
tlers who discovered them along the 
Delaware River. The legends of the 
Delawares say they came originally from 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. Hunt- 
ing parties that had crossed the moun- 
tains into eastern Pennsylvania in search 
of game returned with stories of good 
land along the Delaware. The Great 
Spirit, according to legend, told the 
Indians to come and settle on the newly 


found lands. After they settled in Penn- 
sylvania, the Delawares became peaceful 
farmers and lived in large villages. Their 
principal town was Shackamaxon, at the 
site of what is now Germantown in 
Philadelphia. 

The Delawares were divided into 
three subtribes, or clans. The Unalach- 
tigo (00’nd-lach’té.go), or Turkey clan, 
lived outside Pennsylvania, along the 
lower Delaware River and around the 
Delaware Bay. The largest subclan was 
the Unami (60-na’mé), or clan of the 
Turtle, which lived along the Delaware 
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and Lehigh rivers. The Munsee, or Wolf 
clan, lived in the upper Delaware Valley 
and in the Susquehanna Valley. 


Conoys, Nanticokes, and Shawnees. 
West and north of the Delawares lived 
three other Algonkian tribes: the Co- 
noys, the Nanticokes, and the Shawnees. 
None of these three tribes had been in 
Pennsylvania as long as the Delawares. 
Before Penn’s arrival, the Conoys and 
Nanticokes had been driven north to 
Pennsylvania from Maryland by white 
settlers. ‘he Conoy tribe, smaller than 
the Delaware, settled along the Susque- 
hanna near Lancaster. For a time the 
Nanticokes had their principal village 
near the present town of Nanticoke. 

The name “ Shawnee” means “ south- 
ern,” and, as we might expect, the Shaw- 
nees once lived in the Tennessee and 
Cumberland river valleys. They were a 
restless and warlike people. They entered 
Pennsylvania from the west, and a num- 
ber of the tribe stopped and settled 
along the Ohio River, north of Pitts- 
burgh. Most of the Shawnees, however, 
traveled across Pennsylvania to the Sus- 
quehanna, which they reached about 
1690. From near Lancaster, the Shaw- 


nees built villages up the Susquehanna 
almost to Wilkes-Barre. 


The Iroquois. Deeper in the Penn- 
sylvania wilderness lived Indians who 
spoke the Iroquoian language. Most of 
the Iroquois lived in the region that is 
now New York State. Five powerful Ito- 
quois tribes or nations — Mohawks, 
Oneidas (6-ni’daz) , Cayugas (ka.00’gaz), 
Onondagas (6n’6n.d6’gaz), and Senecas 
— were welded together into the Five 
Nations confederacy, much in the way 
our states are banded together to form a 
union. According to legend, Dekanawida 
(dék.an’d-wi'da) and Hiawatha, about 
whom Longfellow wrote a poem, found- 
ed the Five Nations confederacy about 
one hundred years before Penn came to 
Pennsylvania. 

All the Indians of northern Pennsyl. 
vania feared the warlike New York Iro- 
quois. Pennsylvania Iroquois (Susque- 
hannocks) especially feared their New 
York brother tribesmen, and with good 
reason. By 1675 the New York Iroquois 
had almost wiped out the Pennsylvania 
Iroquois, and by 1720 they had even 
brought the large Pennsylvania Dela- 
ware tribe under their control. 


3. THE SIMILARITIES OF THE DIFFERENT TRIBES 


Though the Indians of Pennsylvania 
spoke at least two different languages — 
Algonkian and Iroquoian —all the In- 
dians in the eastern United States re- 


sembied each other in appearance, dress, 
and character. 


Appearance. ‘The Pennsylvania In- 
dians had a skin coloring that is best 
described as reddish brown, or copper- 
colored. Because of this feature, white 
men have sometimes called the Indians 
“redmen ” or “ redskins.”” William Penn 
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described the Indians he met as “ gen- 
erally tall, straight, and well-built,” and 
said that they walked erect, with pride 
and dignity. The Indians had prominent 
noses, high cheekbones, and thick, black 
hair. The men shaved their heads, except 
for a scalp lock, because long hair would 
have caught on trees and bushes. The 
women, however, either wore their hair 
in a long braid down the back, or tied 
it into a bun at the back of the head. 
The Pennsylvania Indians did not 
look like the Indians we see now in cir- 
cuses and storybooks. The Sioux and 
Blackfoot Indians on the great Western 
plains wore large feather war bonnets, 
but in the Pennsylvania forest, war 
bonnets would have been as great a 
hazard as long hair. Therefore the Penn- 
sylvania Indians usually went bare- 
headed. The men did wear a few feath- 
ers in their hair for ceremonial dances. 


Indian Dress. ‘The Indians depended 
on the animals in the forest to provide 
them with materials for clothing. From 
the deer, the Indians secured the hides 
which they tanned into leather and 
made into clothes. The Indian man 
wore a Close-fitting, knee-length garment 
that was cut something like the night- 
shirts our grandfathers wore. To protect 
his legs against brambles and bushes, he 
wore leggings of deerskin. With his soft 
leather moccasins, he could tread silent- 
ly without betraying his presence to 
either game or enemies. The Indian 
woman wore a long, loose-fitting leather 
dress and moccasins. There was little 


that was fancy in the Indian’s dress, but 
his clothing endured long, hard wear, 
and it was well suited to life in the 
forest. 


Indian Character: At Peace. The 
Indians, when they were not at war, led 
a peaceful, simple life. ‘They were not 
cold and silent among their own people. 
William Penn himself said Indians were 
“the most merry creatures that live, 
[who] feast and dance perpetually.” The 
Indians liked to play games and sing, 
too. They had strong affection for their 
families, and the children, although fre- 
quently scolded, were seldom whipped. 
The Indians were by nature warm and 
friendly until they had reason to be 
otherwise. They shared their homes and 
food freely with those they liked. Penn 
wrote of the Indians that “nothing is 
too good for their friends.” As long as 
the friendship of the Indians was not 
abused by white men or by fellow In- 
dians, they were not likely to be dan- 
gerous. 


Indian Character: At War. War- 
fare was an important part of Indian 
life. The Indian war party was small, 
and its method was to strike a quick, 
silent blow and then return home with 
scalps and prisoners. The Indians no 
doubt learned many of their ways of 
fighting from wild animals, for like pan- 
thers, they crept up stealthily on the foe 
and then pounced. They were likely to 
maul their foes in animal fashion. 

We know the Indians fought as they 
did to keep from getting killed. The In- 
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dian population was small, and the loss 
of many lives could weaken a tribe so 
much that it could no longer defend it- 
self. When the Indians made war, they 
appeared to white men, who were not 


accustomed to forest warfare, to be a 
cruel and hard enemy. Later, after the 
white men had lived in the forest a 
while, they adopted Indian ways of 
fighting for their own self-preservation. 


4, FOREST ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCES SOCIAL LIFE 


The Pennsylvania Indians lived in a 
wild forest land. To live there success- 
fully they had to adopt clothes, hunting 
customs, and methods of war suited to 
the forest. This forest environment also 
influenced their social life. 


The Village. Many of us today live 
in towns or cities because our fathers 
work there, because we like to live near 
our friends and relatives, or because we 
like the conveniences of communities. 
There are many other reasons for our 
living in towns and cities; a minute’s 
thought will tell you the reasons why 
the Indian also liked to live in com- 
munities. 

Long before white men came to Penn- 
sylvania, the area was for the Indian a 
dense forest teeming with enemies. 
Most of the Indians’ waking hours were 
spent protecting their people and search- 
ing for food. When the Indians settled 
in villages, they were among friends 
who helped ward off danger. When they 
hunted and farmed with neighbors, they 
were more certain that their families 
would not go hungry. Besides the secur- 
ity it provided, village life made the In- 
dians’ life richer and more pleasant. 


Thus the Indians’ reasons for wanting 
to live in villages were like our reasons 
for living in towns and cities. 

The Indian village numbered from 10 
to 50 families, or from 50 to 250 in- 
habitants. As a rule, the Indians settled 
in a river valley where soil was fertile, 
where game and fish abounded, and 
where a waterway lay close by. 

The Pennsylvania Indians did not live 
in wigwams. ‘They made their huts and 
long houses from bark laid over a frame- 
work of poles. The long house was 
erected in the center of the village, and 
all the councils and ceremonies were 
held there. The Indians’ huts were built 
in a rough circle around the long house, 
and one hut often housed an entire fam- 
ily. They slept on hemlock boughs or 
skins piled on the dirt floor, or in bunks 
made of bark. They cooked their food 
and heated the hut with a small fire, 
from which the smoke escaped through 
an opening in the roof. The hut was 
sturdy and gave some protection from 
rain, snow, and cold weather. 

A palisade, or fence of pointed logs, 
stood around the village. The palisade 
was laced with branches of trees, pro- 
tecting the village from enemies and 
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wild animals. Outside the palisade lay 
the farm land on which the Indians 
grew their food crops. 


The Family. In many ways the fam- 
ily life of the Indians was like our fam- 
ily life; in other respects it seems strange 
to us. The Indian family included aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and grandparents, as 
well as father, mother, and children. The 
oldest woman in the entire family was 
regarded as the mother; she held a posi- 
tion of great importance and settled 
most of the family disputes. An Indian 
child took the name of his mother, not 
his father, and the Indian woman con- 
trolled the lands of the family. 


Division of Tasks. ‘The Indian men 
performed the tasks of hunting and pro- 
tecting their homes and the tribe against 
enemies. These were hard, dangerous 
tasks for which they were well fitted. 
Hunting was a vital source of food and 
clothing, and it required skill and en- 
durance — it was not a game to them. 

While the Indian men were away 
from the village, hunting or fighting, the 


Indian women shouldered most of the 
work around the home. They skinned 
the game their husbands brought home, 
and, after the men cleared the fields, 
they did the farming, both planting and 
harvesting. The women made clothes, 
ground corn into meal, gathered berries 
and nuts, and smoked meat to preserve 
it. The Indian women recognized hard 
work as their way of life; they saw that it 
was necessary if the family was to sur- 
vive. Such a division of labor existed 
among pioneer white men and women 
when they built their homes on the 
wilderness frontier. 


Education. Indian children did not 
attend school as we do; there was no 
reading and writing for them to learn, 
and very little arithmetic. Rather, boys 
and girls learned the skills they would 
need when their mothers and fathers 
grew too old to support and protect the 
family. Boys learned to hunt, fish, and 
make war; girls learned to cook, make 
clothes, and farm. Learning how to keep 
alive was the principal education for the 
Indians. 


5. FOREST ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCES CUSTOMS 


Indian customs show the influence 
of the forest environment. The unlim- 
ited forest was free for hunting to every 
man in the tribe. The simple family and 
village life kept law and government 
direct and uncomplicated. Since there 
were no factories or stores, the Indians 
needed no money. They found their re- 


ligion everywhere in the deep, mys- 
terious woodland in which they lived. 


Property Among the Indians. The 
Indians frowned on personal wealth. No 
Indian by himself owned great stretches 
of hunting grounds or farm land. Land 
used for hunting and farming usually 
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belonged to the whole village and was 
turned over to families or clans for use. 
To a great extent all game brought in 
and all crops harvested were shared by 
the village. For the most part, the per- 
sonal wealth of the Indian consisted of 
his weapons, clothing, and ornaments. 


Indian Government. In order to un- 
derstand how the Indians governed 
themselves, we must know how the tribe 
was organized. The basic unit of the 
tribe was the large Indian family — chil- 
dren, parents, grandparents, cousins, 
uncles, and aunts. These families, living 
in the same area and speaking the same 
language, joined to form subtribes. ‘Thus 
the Munsee clan of the Delawares lived 
in the Susquehanna and upper Delaware 
valleys. ‘The Unami clan lived along the 
Lehigh and lower Delaware rivers. These 
and other clans, also living in the same 
area and speaking the same language, 
formed the Delaware tribe. In every case, 
the Indian tribe was a group of clans 
speaking the same language, and the 
tribe was usually the largest group into 
which Indians organized. 


The Village as a Unit. As we know, 
no Indian tribe had a written constitu- 
tion. The tribe was loosely put together, 
and each clan and each village gov- 
erned itself by a council. Since distances 
between villages were great and travel 
was by foot, communication was slow, 
wars were likely to be local, and each 
village had to handle its own problems 
of defense and government. In times of 
general war, villages, subtribes, and tribes 


banded together as best they could to 
fight the common enemy. 


The Village Chieftain. The village 
was usually the largest unit of govern- 
ment, and each village had its own chief. 
In general war, the chief of the most 
powerful village was likely to have the 
strongest voice in councils, but he had 
neither the office nor title of tribal chief; 
he was not given the power to rule any 
village other than his own. A chief got 
his office by vote in the village, and a 
great warrior or hunter was usually 
elected. The Indians frowned upon ex- 
treme individual power as on extreme 
individual wealth. A chief held office 
because he had proved himself worthy 
of it; and he was honored, not as an in- 
dividual, but as the holder of that office. 
He had less power than most of us might 
guess. He could be removed from his 
office at the desire of his people. He 
could not hand his title to a son or rela- 
tive unless his people deemed that per- 
son worthy to be chief. The chief held 
his position only as long as he kept the 
favor of his people through the wisdom 
of his government. Thus the Pennsyl- 
vania Indians lived under a crude sort of 
democracy that suited their way of life. 


Indian Law and Justice. ‘The Indi- 
ans needed no lawyers, judges, or marble 
courthouses to carry out their simple 
code of law and justice. Law was clearly 
a matter of right and wrong. A man 
should be honest; it was wrong to lie and 
steal. Justice came through revenge: 
“ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 
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There was no elaborate piling up of 
evidence for conviction among the In- 
dians. A man in possession of another’s 
property was a thief, and upon discovery, 
a thief lost his personal property to the 
man he had stolen from. When one man 
lacked proof of another’s guilt, or when 
one man had offended another’s pride 
or honor, revenge was taken by the In- 
dian who felt he had been wronged — 
if he was strong enough to take revenge. 
In a case of murder, the family of the 
dead man had the right to take the life 
of the murderer. When an offense or 
series of offenses might cause a general 
unrest or feud within a tribe, the matter 
was turned over to a council of chiefs 
for settlement. 

While to our eyes such revenge looks 
harsh, cruel, and often unjust, this stern 
code no doubt prevented much crime. 
The Indians’ uncomplicated life, with 
almost no personal property and a small 
population, allowed their code of law 
and justice to work effectively. Such a 
code would fall far short of our needs 
today. 


Wampum. A wampum belt was 
valuable among the Indians, because it 
was hard to make. The Indians cut sea 
shells into small beads, pierced the 
beads with holes, and then strung them 
on narrow strips of hide. They strung 
the beads in designs that told of their 
deeds and traditions, or sometimes they 
wove in the story of a treaty. 

The Indians used wampum instead of 
money, but wampum had at least one 





INDIAN BURIAL VAULT uncovered 


by Pennsylvania archaeologists. 
(Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 


other use. When a tribe received a white 
wampum belt from a neighboring tribe, 
peace reigned between them. A black 
belt meant sorrow or enmity; a red belt 
meant war. 


Religion. As with most primitive 
forest people, the religion of the Indians 
was built around the worship of nature. 
The Indians did not know the reasons 
for rain, thunder, seasons, and crop fail- 
ure. Because these things seemed mys- 
terious, the Indians believed that they 
must be the acts of mysterious forces or 
spirits. ‘hey paid homage to many spir- 
its, but above all they worshiped the 
Great Spirit. When crops and hunting 
were good, the Indians believed they 
had pleased the Great Spirit; when hunt- 
ing or crops were bad, the Great Spirit 
was displeased. 
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Because they believed that success in 
hunting and farming depended on the 
Great Spirit, the Indians tried to please 
the Great Spirit with worship and cere- 
mony. ‘hey held the Maple Festival in 
the spring to thank the Great Spirit for 
the maple,sirup from which they made 
sugar. ‘Ihe Strawberry Festival thanked 
the Great Spirit for that fruit; and the 
Green Corn Festival praised the Great 
Spirit for a bountiful harvest. 


The Indians strove hard to stay in 
favor with the Great Spirit. They handed 
down their religious beliefs from genera- 
tion to generation by song, legend, and 
ritual. The Seneca Indians in New York, 
and the descendants of the Delawares 
in Oklahoma and Canada today still 
sing and tell and act the songs, legends, 
and rituals that were once part of their 
lives in Pennsylvania two hundred years 


ago. 





SITE OF ANCIENT INDIAN VILLAGE near Warren. Here and elsewhere in 
the State we find evidence of the life of the first inhabitants. (Pa. Historical 


and Museum Comm.) 
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6. WAYS OF MAKING A LIVING IN THE FOREST 


Farming and hunting supplied the 
Indians with most of their food. ‘The In- 
dian women prepared and raised food, 
and the Indian men performed the more 
dangerous tasks of hunting and fighting. 
Such a division of work between men 
and women was forced upon the Indians 
by the forest environment. Now we shall 
take a close look at the Indians’ life as 
they hunted, fished, and farmed. 


Hunting and Fishing. Game shied 
clear of Indian settlements just as game 
shies clear of our towns today. The long- 
er the Indians lived in an area, the more 
scarce game became there. As a result, 
the Indians finally had to make lengthy 
expeditions to secure meat for their vil- 
lages. ‘They traveled in groups on hunt- 
ing expeditions for at least two reasons. 
First, the trip to the hunting grounds 
was long and dangerous and had to be 
traveled both by foot and by canoe. 
Second, carrying the kill back to camp 
was a task no one or two men could do 
alone. A group of men could help and 
protect each other, and the kill could be 
shared upon their return to their village. 
Some men were left to defend the vil- 
lage while the others were off hunting. 
Fishing was much easier than hunting, 
for fish were always to be found in the 
river close by. 


Agriculture: Clearing the Land. 
Farming was difficult in the thick, en- 
closed forests, but the Indians cleverly 
found ways to farm there. Clearing the 


fields was work for the braves, as the 
Indian warriors were called, and it was 
no easy task with the crude tools they 
had. The braves, however, discovered 
how to girdle a tree, that is, how to strip 
a wide band of bark from the trunk. 
When this was done, the leaves either 
fell off the branches or failed to grow, 
and then sunlight could reach the 
ground. Later, after the tree had died, 
the Indians piled brush around the base 
of the trunk and burned the tree down. 
They pulled and dug up the brush 
among the trees with stone tools. 


Group Farming. ‘The farmland 
around the village was marked off into 
plots for each family. One plot was as- 
signed to the “ mother ” of each family, 
from whom the children took their 
name. ‘The Indian women were the 
farmers in the village, and farming was 
a large part of their social life. The 
women worked in groups, planting or 
weeding or harvesting one woman’s plot, 
then moving to another plot and still 
another until all their work was done. 


Cultivation and Crops. The Indian 
women broke the soil with sharp, 
pointed sticks. They lacked tools for the 
deep planting we do today, and they 
did not plant in rows. Instead, wherever 
they wanted to grow a stalk of corn, they 
scooped together some of the loose soil 
to make a tiny mound. In each mound 
they planted four or five kernels of corn. 
Sometimes a dead fish was buried in the 
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mound as fertilizer. ‘he women pulled 
the weeds by hand or dug them up with 
sticks. After the corn began to sprout, 
they planted pumpkins, squash, and 
beans, and the beans climbed the corn- 
stalks for support. 

Tobacco grew in small gardens out- 
side every Indian village. ‘Tobacco was 
important to the Indians, because they 
believed it gave them health and 
strength. Tobacco was used in the cere- 
mony of the pipe-of-peace, where each 
man seated around a council fire puffed 


7. INDIANS USE PATHS AND 


The Indians traveled either by canoe 
or by foot. One reason they settled near 
streams was that a stream gave them a 
ready means of travel. Their craft was a 
light birchbark canoe and could easily be 
carried from the headwaters of one 
stream to another by way of portage 
trails. Canoe travel had many advan- 
tages. Traveling by canoe was less tiring 
and more rapid than plodding by foot in 
the dense forest, and an Indian was less 
likely to be ambushed in the middle of a 
stream than on a winding, branch-cov- 
ered trail. 


Indian Pathways. Indian paths were 
narrow trails along which the Indians 
traveled silently in single file. The best 
paths followed the streams that were 
used for canoe travel. Paths usually 
followed ridges that rimmed the valleys, 
in order to avoid swamps, dense under- 
growth, and ambush. 


an 


the same pipe in sign of friendship and 
good will. Huckleberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, elderberries, grapes, choke- 
cherries, and persimmons were gathered 
wild in the forest and then dried in the 
sun to preserve them through the winter. 
Chestnuts, hickory nuts, walnuts, and 
acorns were food for the Indians too. 
The Indians changed their homesites 
when the trip to the hunting grounds 
became too long, or when the soil 
around the village had been used so 
often that it did not produce good crops. 


RIVERS AS HIGHWAYS 


For the Indians, paths were highways 
of war and peace. Because the New 
York Iroquois invaded Pennsylvania 
from the north, the north and south 
paths became known first of all as paths 
of war, though of course they were used 
for some peaceful travel. The trails that 
ran east and west were called paths of 
peace. They led to the Delaware River 
for trade with the white man, and they 
were used for travel between friendly 
villages and tribes. 

Our best engineers today have not 
been able to find better, shorter routes 
than the Indians did. Nemacolin’s 
Path, named for a Delaware chief, ran 
from Will’s Creek on the Potomac River 
across southwestern Pennsylvania to the 
Monongahela River. Nemacolin’s Path 
was followed by General Braddock in 
the French and Indian War; later, it 
became the Cumberland Road route, 
and now it is U.S. Route 40. The main 
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line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
on its way west follows much the same 
route as did Nemacolin’s Path. 

The Bucktail Highway from Lock 
Haven to Port Allegany was once the 
Sinnemahoning Path. From what is now 
Emporium, the Indians carried their ca- 


noes to Port Allegany, and now the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad fol- 
low the same narrow, winding valley to 
Erie and Buffalo, New York. Through- 
out all your travels in Pennsylvania you 
will see the blue and gold historical 
markers that identify old Indian paths. 


8. THE WHITE MAN MEETS THE INDIAN 


The first white settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania brought with them ways of living 
that Europeans had developed over hun- 
dreds of years. They knew how to plant 
wheat, to raise sheep, to sail boats, to 
build wagons. Many of them could read 
and write. They knew the use of money. 
They were accustomed to contracts, to 
buying and selling, and to other aspects 
of business. ‘hey were merchants used 
to crowded cities, sailors used to the 
docks and wharves of old seaports, or 
farmers used to land cleared long ago. 

The Indians whom these white men 
first met knew none of these things. 
They had no alphabet, no money, no 
experience with buying and selling. They 
had not invented wheels, perhaps be- 
cause they had no use for them. They 
lived in forests or on the banks of rivers, 
and knew how to get along in that kind 
of country. They knew how to clear land 
and raise certain crops. They knew how 
to make clothes from the skins of wild 
animals. 

When the white men arrived in Penn- 
sylvania they were “tenderfeet.” They 
did not know how to survive in the 
wilderness. Over the course of years they 
invented new ways of working and living 


that made them comfortable and pros- 
perous. At the start, however, they de- 
pended upon the Indians. 

Fortunately, the Indians were friendly 
at first. They taught the white men how 
to clear land and plant native crops of 
corn, squash, pumpkins, and_ beans. 
They showed the white man how to tap 
trees and make maple sugar. The new- 
comers learned how to hunt in the for- 
est and how to make clothes of animal 
skins. They learned a great deal from the 
Indians. 

By contrast, the Indians learned very 
little from the white men. Of all the 
Furopean inventions, machines, and 
ways of living, the Indians were eager 
only for the rifle and gunpowder, to 
make their hunting easier. Most tragi- 
cally, the Indians also caught European 
diseases from the settlers. They fell prey 
to the common cold, influenza, and tu- 
berculosis. It is probable that more In- 
dians died from these diseases than in 
all the battles fought against the white 
men. 


The White Men Drive Hard Bar- 
gains. ‘The settlers quickly discovered 
the simple nature of the Indians and 
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used it to their advantage. ‘They pur- 
chased furs, food, and large tracts of 
land for a few beads, trinkets, or pieces 
of colored cloth. The Pennsylvania In- 
dians were not closely bound to the 
land; for them it was something to use 
rather than to own. Beads, cloth, guns, 















ABOVE, Chief Corn- 
planter, in a costume 
worn for ceremonies. 
(Pa. Historical and 
Museum Comm.) 
RIGHT, modern de- 
scendants of Corn- 
planter, now few in 
number, live on the 
Cornplanter __ tract 
near Warren. 


and gunpowder, however, were attrac- 
tive because they were new and because 
Indians could not make them. 

The white men made treaties with the 
Indians, but sometimes broke the trea- 
ties when it was not convenient to keep 
them. In face of firearms, the Indians 
were powerless to make the white men 
keep their promises. 


The Indians Disappear. As the In- 
dians were treated unfairly, they fought 
back. Where silence and peace once 
reigned, the forest began to echo with 
war whoops and the crash of muskets. 
Unceasingly the Indians were forced to 
give ground, to leave their old homes if 
they were to survive at all. By 1740 the 
tribes from south and central Pennsyl- 
vania were on the move. 
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The Delawares who had met William 
Penn went first to the Wyoming Valley, 
then westward, stopping for a_ time 
north of Pittsburgh before crossing the 
Ohio River. The warlike Shawnees went 
to the upper Susquehanna and then 
they, too, crossed the Ohio. Movement 
for the Indians was forever westward, 
with only short pauses. By the time of 
the American Revolution, there were 
only about a thousand Indians in Penn- 
sylvania. And now the ashes of the last 
Indian council fire in our State have 
been cold for nearly two hundred years. 

The few Indians remaining in Penn- 


SUMMARY 


We Pennsylvanians have inherited 
much of great worth from the Indian. 
We have made his paths the routes of 
our highways and railroads. We have 
built our cities on the sites of his vil- 
lages. We obtained our corn, pumpkin, 
squash, and tobacco from him. Our 
hunters learned from him how to con- 
quer the wilderness and push back the 
frontier. Greatest of all, we have in- 
herited from him or taken by force this 
land — fields, mountains, and _ gentle 
hills —that we have fashioned into 
Pennsylvania. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What do the present-day people of 
Pennsylvania owe to the Indians? 

2. Where have we obtained most of our 
information about the original inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania? 


sylvania —less than one hundred in 
number — are the remnants of Chief 
Cornplanter’s tribe, living on the Corn- 
planter tract near Warren along the 
Allegheny. Here lived and died the 
great Seneca chieftain Cornplanter. His 
early life was spent fighting the advanc 
ing white men. He spent his latter years 
making peace between white men and 
Indians. For his efforts toward peace, he 
was granted 860 acres of land in 1791 
by a grateful commonwealth. Here on 
the Allegheny, before he died in 1836, 
old Cornplanter tried to make his peo- 
ple peaceful farmers. 


3. In what ways did the Indians of 
Pennsylvania adapt themselves to their en- 
vironment? 

4. About how many Indians were in 
Pennsylvania at the time of Penn’s arrival? 

5- Can you name the major tribes and 
subtribes of Indians living in Pennsylvania 
in Penn’s time? Which group was located 
in the part of the State in which you live? 

6. Since the Indians had no written lan- 
guage, how did they preserve their customs, 
religion, and traditions for later genera- 
tions? 

7. Why were the trails running north 
and south called paths of war and those 
running east and west paths of peace? 

8. What evidence is there today that 
Indian trails were well-selected routes? 

9g. How can you identify the route of 
Pennsylvania Indian paths today? 

10. How do you explain the fact that 
the white men eventually conquered the 
Indians? 
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11. How many Indians were in Pennsyl- 
vania at the outbreak of the American 
Revolution? How do you account for the 
great decrease in Indian population since 
Penn’s time? 


DISCUSSION 

1. How did the family life of the In- 
dians in Penn’s time differ from our family 
life today? Why? 

2. Although the Indians had no formal 
schooling, some of the purposes of their 
education were similar to the purposes of 


education today. Can you name some of 


them? 

3. Why, even in a simple society such 
as the Indians had, was it necessary for 
them to have some form of government? 

4. Were the Indians justified in striking 
at the white settlers with sudden attacks 
and massacres? 

5. Are there any tactics of modern war- 
fare comparable to those used so effectively 
by the Indians? Under what circumstance 
are they effective in modern war? 

6. Would you have liked being the 
mother or father in an Indian family? 
Why? 

7. What modern method of processing 
foods is similar to the way Indians dried 
foods in the sun? What are the advantages 
of such processing? 

8. What did Pennsylvania Indians look 
like? How did their appearance differ from 
that of some of the Western Indians? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 
archaeologist long house 
environment palisade 
wampum division of labor 
portage trail primitive 
confederacy rituals 


IDENTIFICATION 
Identify the following people or groups: 
Turkey Clan The Great Spirit 


Clan of the Turtle Wolf Clan 

Chief Cornplanter Five Nations con- 

Shawnees federacy 
LOCATION 


Find these places on the map: 
Bering Strait Bucktail Highway 
Aleutian Islands |= Nemacolin’s Path 


Warren Allegheny Moun- 

Wyoming Valley tains 

Shackamaxon Susquehanna River 
ACTIVITIES 


1. On a map of Pennsylvania show 
where the various Indian groups of Penn- 
sylvania were located. 

2. Draw a picture of an Indian that fits 
Penn’s description. 

3. If there is anyone in your community 
who has a collection of Indian relics, ask 
him to show them to the class. 

4. Arrange a visit to your local historical 
society or museum to see an exhibit of In- 
dian life. Report to the class those things 
you learned that you had not known be- 
fore your visit. 

5- Select several people in the class to 
prepare a report on the names of places, 
rivers, or roads that are Indian in origin. 
Are there any in your own community? 

6. In the library, find out something 
about William Penn’s policy toward the 
Indians and report on it to the class. 

7. Hold an Indian council meeting in 
which you make plans to act because of 
something that the white men have done. 
Make clear why such action must be taken. 

8. Select several members of the class 
to participate in a panel discussion on the 
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topic ““ Was the white man justified in his 
treatment of the Indian? ” 

g. Report to the class on the Corn- 
planter ‘Tract near Warren. 
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Chapter 2. 


WILLIAM PENN 


FOUNDS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Columbus hoped that his voyage into the uncharted spaces of the 
Atlantic would lead him to China and the East Indies. A new trade 
route to these far lands would be a rich prize for the nation which 
controlled it. Although Columbus first thought he had reached India, 
later voyages disclosed that he had discovered a new continent. When 
European traders learned that the land mass of America blocked the 
westward passage to the Indies, they determined to find a way around 
or across the new continent. All the leading countries of Europe took 
part in this race to find the “ passage to India.” To these voyages we 
owe the discovery of the region that is now the state of Pennsylvania. 


1. THE DUTCH AND SWEDES ON THE DELAWARE 


In the seventeenth century, European 
governments granted charters to private 
business companies giving them the 
right to all trade in a certain part of the 
world. One of the greatest of these trad- 
ing companies was the Dutch East India 
Company. As its name indicates, the 
company was formed to develop Hol- 
land’s trade with the Far East. ‘The com- 
pany hired an English navigator, Henry 
Hudson, to explore the coast of North 
America. 


ay 


In the afternoon of a hot day in late 
August, 1609, Hudson’s tiny ship the 
Half Moon slowly edged its way into 
the broad bay of what we know as the 
Delaware River. Cautiously he sounded 
the depth of the water and at evening 
he cast anchor. He named the river the 
“South River” and left the next morn- 
ing to continue his voyage, which led 
him later into the “ North River,” now 
known as the Hudson River in New 
York. 
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Hudson returned to Holland with a 
very favorable report of the country 
along the Delaware. Although he had 
not discovered a passage to India, the 
Dutch realized that trade with this new 
region might be just as valuable. ‘The 
Indians along the Delaware could sup- 
ply them with the furs and skins that 
were much in demand in Europe. To 
further this trade, the Dutch West In- 
dia Company was organized. ‘This com- 
pany sent out other explorers to the 
New World. They sailed up the Dela- 
ware to the place where the Schuylkill 
empties into the Delaware. The Dutch 
called this river the Schuylkill (“ Hid- 
den Stream”) because its mouth was 
hidden. 

The Dutch were not interested in set- 
tling this new territory; their only ob- 
ject was trade. Since trade had to be 
protected, the Dutch built several forts. 
The only one of these within the pres- 
ent boundaries of Pennsylvania was 
Fort Beversrede, located on the eastern 
side of the mouth of the Schuylkill. 


New Sweden. For about thirty years 
the Dutch had the trade of this region 
to themselves. ‘Then Sweden came into 
the area. Under the brilliant leadership 
of its king, Gustavus Adolphus, Swe- 
den had become one of the great pow- 
ers of Europe. In 1624 a former member 
of the Dutch West India Company, 
William Usselinx, offered his services to 
Sweden. Usselinx, dissatisfied with the 
slowness of Dutch activity, suggested 
that the Swedes charter a company to 
settle along the Delaware. The King 


accepted Usselinx’s plan eagerly, be- 
cause he was eager to catch up with the 
colonizing efforts of other nations. In 
1626-27, the Swedish South Company 
was organized to develop trade in vari- 
ous places, including the Delaware re- 
gion. However, the King was too occu- 
pied with his European wars to send 
out an expedition to the Delaware coun- 
try at once. In 1632 he was killed, before 
he could see Sweden’s flag planted in the 
New World. 

Gustavus Adolphus’ successor to the 
throne was his daughter, Christina. 
Christina was only a young girl, but her 
government was in the hands of a ca- 
pable chaicellor, Oxenstierna (ook’sén- 
shar’na) by name. Oxenstierna saw the 
advantages of a Swedish settlement in 
North America. He organized the New 
Sweden Company and appointed a 
Dutchman, Peter Minuit, to head an 
expedition to the new colony. Minuit 
was a wise choice for the post. He knew 
the North American coast well, having 
once served as Dutch general director 
of New Netherlands. At one time he 
had bought all of Manhattan Island 
from the Indians for goods worth about 
twenty-four dollars. 

Minuit sailed from Gothenburg in 
December, 1637. He had two ships, the 
Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel Grip. Half 
of his crews, numbering some forty men, 
were Dutch, as experienced sailors were 


not to be had in Sweden. Minuit also ° 


took along twenty-two soldiers, mostly 
Swedes, to protect the settlement. 

In the spring of 1638 the two little 
ships entered the Delaware flying the 
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THE SWEDISH KING _ Gustavus 
Adolphus died before his plans to 
colonize the new world could be 
carried out. (American Swedish 
Historical Museum) 










DURING THE REIGN of his daughter Chris- 
tina, the Swedes planted their flag on Penn- 
sylvania soil. (American Swedish Historical 


Museum) 


Swedish flag, which the Indians had 
never seen. Minuit cast anchor near the 
present site of Wilmington, Delaware. 
He paid the Indians for their land with 
cloth, beads, and other trinkets and 
signed a treaty with them. Minuit called 
the territory New Sweden. When he had 
completed a fort a few months later, he 
named it Fort Christina in honor of 
Sweden’s young queen. 

As soon as Minuit had completed his 
task, the Swedish ships returned to 
_ Sweden by way of the West Indies, 
where they stopped to do some more 
trading. ‘The ship carrying Minuit was 
lost at sea and never heard from again. 
The other ship returned to Sweden with 
furs and tobacco to give the Swedes a 





taste of the trade to be had in the New 
World. 


Hardships in the Colony. For two 
long years the little colony of twenty- 
four persons at New Sweden struggled 
to maintain itself against terrific odds. 
These men were not farmers; they were 
mostly professional soldiers. They knew 
little of clearing fields and growing 
crops. Hunting, as they knew it in the 
Old World, required guns and ammuni- 
tion, of which they had only a limited 
supply. They managed to raise a little 
food and to build a few tiny log cabins 
against the cold. The settlers traded 
goods for food with the Indians to in- 
crease their own small supply of food. 
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THE FIRST SWEDISH COLONISTS traded with the Indians for food, and 





later learned from them how to raise corn, pumpkins, and beans. (Ameri- 


can Swedish Historical Museum) 


But overwork, exposure, and sometimes 
lack of food brought much suffering and 
sometimes disease. When the Kalmar 
Nyckel again appeared on the Delaware 
in mid-April of 1640 the tiny band of 
settlers, who had been about to desert 
the colony, were indeed happy to greet 
it. Still another expedition arrived in 
November with about fifty colonists, 
domestic animals, and more tools and 
supplies. ‘The worst days were over. 
The new settlers included a number 
of Finns, for Finland was then a part of 
Sweden. ‘These Swedes and Finns were 
farmers and skilled workmen. The colo- 
nists now had a tailor, a blacksmith, a 
millwright, and a minister of the Lu- 





theran Church. They also had livestock 
and a new supply of grain. 

From the Indians the settlers learned 
how to plant corn and how to grow 
pumpkins and beans between the rows 
of corn, They acquired the Indians’ 
knack of stalking game. By 1643, when 
a fourth expedition arrived from Swe- 
den, the colony had learned how to sur- 
vive in the wilderness. By this time 
Swedish ships were returning to Sweden 
well loaded with furs, tobacco, and the 
new wealth created by trade and farm- 


ing. 


Johan Printz. The expedition of 
1643 brought still more settlers, tools, 
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JOHAN PRINTZ, first gover- 
nor of New Sweden to reside 
on Pennsylvania soil, dealt 
fairly with the Indians and 
set the standard of religious 
tolerance in the colony. 
(American Swedish Historical 
Museum) 


and domestic animals. It also brought a 
vigorous governor for New Sweden —- 
Johan Printz. Printz was a towering 
giant of a man whom the Indian aptly 
named “ Big Body,” but he had qualities 
of leadership other than mere size. With 
real statesmanship he followed the in- 
structions he had been given for govern- 
ing the colony. 

‘The Swedish government had _ told 
Printz he must not take land from the 
Indians by force, but he must pay for it 
and sign treaties with them. Printz had 
been told to establish Lutheranism, the 
state religion of Sweden, in the colony. 
He was also instructed to let the Dutch 
settlers in the colony worship according 
to their own religion, that of the Dutch 





Reformed Church. This sign of religious 


’ tolerance was a real advance over the 


common European custom of allowing 
only one religion within a country. 

Later in Pennsylvania, William Penn 
applied these same principles of paying 
the Indians for their land and permit- 
ting religious freedom. 


The First Log Cabins. Fvery new 
ship from Sweden brought new farmers 
to the colony. These Swedes and Finns 
knew and loved the soil. They reaped 
good crops of rye, wheat, and Indian 
corn so that food was no longer a prob- 
lem. ‘They grew flax to weave into linen 
for their clothes. They built log cabins 
modeled after the kind they had known 
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in Sweden. These first log cabins of New 
Sweden were the ancestors of all the 
others that later sprang up across the 
North American wilderness. 

New Sweden’s little capital of Fort 
Christina was not well situated from the 
point of view of military defense. Since 
Printz feared that he might have to face 
an attack by the Dutch or English, he 
decided to move his capital. In 1643 he 
located it up the river at Tinicum Is- 
land, about twenty miles south of the 
present city of Philadelphia. Here the 
Swedish colonists built a new log-cabin 
settlement, including a government 
building of logs which they named the 
Printzhof. 

Tinicum was the first permanent 
white settlement within the present 
boundaries of Pennsylvania. ‘Today the 
State maintains this former capital of 
New Sweden as a historic shrine known 
as Governor Printz Park. 


New Sweden Falls to the Dutch. In 
1654, the tenth and last expedition from 
the mother country arrived in New 
Sweden. It brought a new governor, Jo- 
han Rising, to replace Johan Printz, who 
had returned to Sweden the year before. 
Rising was not as careful a man as 
Printz. He made the mistake of seizing 
the Dutch stronghold of Fort Casimir, 
across the river from Tinicum. This was 
an act of war, and Peter Stuyvesant, the 
fiery Dutch governor of New Nether- 
lands, moved at once to meet the chal- 
lenge. On September 16, 1655, Stuyve- 
sant appeared before Tinicum with a 
force of seven ships and three hundred 


Dutch soldiers. ‘The Swedes were hope- 
lessly outnumbered. Even though they 
might resist for a time, they had no 
chance for final victory. They could ex- 
pect no help from home since Sweden 
was using all of her strength in Europe. 
The little settlement surrendered to 
Stuyvesant, who offered very mild terms. 
After swearing allegiance to Holland, 
some four hundred Swedes and Finns 
were allowed to remain on their little 
farms along the Delaware. 


England Steps In. The Dutch in 
America soon had to reckon with Eng- 
land, a more powerful foe than Sweden, 
Holland and England, the two great 
trading nations of the time, were com: 
mercial rivals in all parts of the world. 
In North America the Dutch were tap- 
ping a rich trade that England wanted. 
Furthermore, England claimed the en- 
tire Atlantic seaboard of North America 
as her own, basing her claim on the voy- 
ages of the Cabots. Not only did Dutch 
settlements at New Amsterdam and 
along the Delaware violate England’s 
claim; they also separated the English 
colonies in New England from those in 
Virginia. 

In 1664, the English government de- 
cided to enforce its claim to the entire 
coast. King Charles II sent a fleet of 
four warships with 400 soldiers to de- 
mand the surrender of the Dutch colo- 
nies. Resistance was hopeless. Peter 
Stuyvesant surrendered New Amster- 
dam, later called New York, together 
with all the Dutch possessions in North 
America. 
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King Charles awarded all of the pres- 
ent states of New York and New Jersey 
and the land westward to his brother, 
the Duke of York. ‘The Duke’s rule was 
also extended over present-day Pennsyl- 
vania. The few hundred Dutch, Swedes, 
and Finns along the Delaware now had 


to acknowledge the English king as their 
tuler, but their daily lives remained al- 
most unchanged. 

About this time, Hudson’s “South 
River” received: its new name, Dela- 
ware,” in honor of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Lord De La Warr. 


2. WILLIAM PENN, PROPRIETOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In the seventeenth century every Eu- 
ropean nation had one established 
church which received the support of 
the government. Sometimes a govern- 
ment tolerated other faiths, as the 
Swedes in this country granted religious 
freedom to the Dutch. In the Old 
World, however, religious tolerance was 
the exception rather than the rule. The 
state church of England was the Church 
of England, or Anglican Communion. 
In Charles II’s time, the Church of Eng- 
land did not look kindly on those who 
held different beliefs. One of the most 
stubborn of the “ nonconformist ” sects 
in England was the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers. One of the most prominent 
Quakers was a man whose name is very 
important in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania: William Penn. It was Penn’s re- 
ligious convictions which led to the 
founding of Pennsylvania. 

William 


Penn Becomes a Quaker. 


Penn was born on October 14, 1644, the 
son of Admiral Penn, who was a man of 
wealth and a close friend of Charles IT. 
When he was sixteen, young William 
entered Christ’s College at Oxford Uni- 


versity. There he met a man, ‘Thomas 
Loe, who changed the course of his life. 
Loe introduced Penn to the beliefs of 
the Quakers as set forth by the founder 
of the sect, George Fox. The Quakers 
held that all men were “Friends” be- 
cause all were equal in the sight of God. 
They believed that no man needed a 
priest or minister to explain God’s word 
to him. To understand God’s word he 
could depend on his “Inner Light,” 
which we might call conscience. Out- 
ward show had no place in the worship 
of the Quakers, or in their daily life. All 
Quakers, no matter what their wealth, 
wore plain clothing and large black hats, 
and their homes were almost as un- 
adorned as their meetinghouses. 
Behind these Quaker customs was a 
passionate belief in the dignity and 
worth of every human being as an indi- 
vidual. Because they believed no man 
had the right to do violence to any 
other, the Quakers disapproved of all 
war and refused to pay taxes for war. Be- 
cause no human being was entitled to 
more reverence than another, they would 
not take off their hats to any public 
personage, even the King himself. 
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A QUAKER MEETING IN LONDON. Note that men and women sit on bare 





benches on separate sides of the plain, undecorated room. (Bettmann 


Archive) 


While at Oxford, the young student 
William Penn became a convert to the 
Quaker faith. He was promptly expelled 
because he did not conform to the 
Church of England. His father, the re- 
spected Anglican admiral, was horrified 
at his son’s waywardness. Hoping to win 
William away from the Quakers, the 
Admiral placed him in the English army 
and navy for a short time, sent him tray- 
cling in Europe, and eventually put him 
in charge of the Penn estates in Ireland. 
In Ireland William heard Thomas Loe 
preach again, and his conversion was 





completed. In a fury, Admiral Penn dis- 
inherited his son, who was then only 
twenty-three years old. 


Penn Preaches the Quaker Faith. 
Since William Penn was better edu- 
cated and held a higher social position 
than most Quakers, his qualities of lead- 
ership were quickly recognized. He 
preached the Quaker faith throughout 
England and on the continent. A num- 
ber of times he was arrested and im- 


prisoned. On one occasion he was tried 
with a fellow Quaker, William Mead, 
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for distributing pamphlets in front of a 
Quaker meetinghouse that had been 
closed by the authorities. The English 
judge tried to overrule the defendants’ 
right to have a jury try the case. Penn’s 
plea defending the right of free trial by 
jury was so eloquent, however, that it 
not only gained him his liberty, but 
helped establish the independence of 
British juries for all time. From such 
experiences Penn developed his ideas of 
justice and liberty. 


Charles II Pays a Debt to Penn. Be- 
fore his death in 1670, Admiral Penn re- 
lented toward his son. William Penn 
inherited his father’s wealth and was 
now in a position to do more for the 
Quaker cause than ever. In 1674 a Quak- 
er colony had been founded in West 
Jersey, now a part of the state of New 
Jersey. Penn was one of the backers of 
the settlement, and he helped write its 
constitution. But he wanted to establish 
a much larger Quaker colony in the 
New World. 

His chance came a few years later. 
King Charles II owed the estate of Ad- 
miral Penn a large sum of money, and 
the treasury of the “ Merry Monarch” 
was, as usual, empty. When William 
Penn told the King he would accept 
land in the New World in payment of 


the debt, Charles was delighted. He 
granted Penn the land that lay between 
the thirty-ninth and forty-second degrees 
of north-latitude, and extended from 
the Delaware River westward five de- 
grees of longitude. ‘These boundaries 
were almost the same as those for pres- 
ent-day Pennsylvania. The grant to Penn 
was part of the land Charles had seized 
from the Dutch and given over to his 
brother, the Duke of York. But because 
the Duke was a personal friend of Penn, 
and not very interested in colonial mat- 
ters anyway, he made no objection. ‘The 
Duke of York later consented to add 
what is today the state of Delaware to 
Penn’s domain. 

On March 4, 1681, the King signed 
the charter which gave Penn the right to 
govern his grant of land in the King’s 
name. The precious document is now 
among the state records at Harrisburg. 
The King asked that the new colony be 
named in honor of his late friend, Ad- 
miral Penn. William Penn himself had 
already selected the name Sylvania 
(“woods”) because the area was cov- 
ered by forests. So the colony became 
Pennsylvania or “ Penn’s Woods” (the 
charter reads “ Pensilvania”’). William 
Penn was now, at the age of 36, the 
largest landholder in the British Empire, 
excepting the King. 


3. AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


As the owner of Pennsylvania, Penn’s 
power in the colony was limited in only 
a few ways. Parliament retained its cus- 





tomary right of taxation, and laws passed 
by Penn had to be approved by the 
King’s Council. Otherwise Penn was 
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free to rule the colony in any way he 
chose. His greatness is shown by how he 
used the enormous power at his com- 
mand. 

Penn wanted a colony that would em- 
body the Quaker belief in human dignity 
and freedom of conscience. He believed 
that these Quaker ideals could be 
achieved only if men had the right to 
govern themselves. He wrote to the set- 
tlers along the Delaware: “You are 
fixed at the mercy of no governor who 
comes to make his fortune great; you 
shall be governed by laws of your own 
making. . . . I shall not usurp the nght 
of any, or oppress his person. God has 
furnished me with a better resolution.” 

Since Penn could not leave England 
at once, he sent his cousin, William 
Markham, to begin organizing a gov- 
ernment. Penn himself arrived in the 
colony on October 29, 1682, with a hun- 
dred other Quakers. His ship, the Wel- 
come, anchored in the Delaware off the 
tiny Swedish settlement of Upland. 
Penn renamed the place Chester, after 
the city of Chester in England. 

Penn had already given Markham the 
plan for a capital city, which he had 
drawn up himself. It was to be called 
Philadelphia, “the City of Brotherly 
Love.” The new capital would not grow 
in helter-skelter fashion like the con- 
gested cities of Europe; it was to be laid 
out in neat, orderly squares. Shortly 
after his arrival at Chester, Penn visited 
the site of the capital. The plan of his 
“ greene country town ” had been staked 
out, and a few dwellings already were 


going up. 





The First General Assembly. Penn 
had not only prepared a plan for his 
new capital city, but more important, he 
had written a constitution for his colony. 
This document we know as the First 
Frame of Government. Today it is also 
in our state records at Harrisburg. Ac- 
cording to its provisions the colony was 
to have a Deputy Governor, appointed 
by the Governor, William Penn. The 
Deputy Governor was to be assisted by a 
Provincial Council to be elected by the 
voters. The Council alone had the right 
to propose laws. The laws proposed by 
the Council had to be approved by a 
General Assembly whose members were 
also to be chosen by the colonists’ votes. 
In providing for government by the two 
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WILLIAM PENN drew up plans for Philadelphia before he left England. 
This old print shows him supervising the laying out of streets with his 


surveyors. (Culver) 


elected bodies, Penn gave up much of 
his power. 

The first General Assembly met at 
Chester on December 4, 1682. It con- 
sisted of about forty men, some of them 
“foreigners” from New Sweden. ‘This 
was the first legislative body to meet in 
Pennsylvania. It was the forerunner of 
the General Assembly, which now meets 
at Harrisburg to make the laws of the 
State. 

The first General Assembly met for 
only four days, but much was accom- 
plished in that time. All the Dutch, 
Swedes, and “other foreigners” were 





given equal rights with the English set- 
tlers. As we know, Penn had been 
granted by the Duke of York the three 
counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sus- 
sex, which make up the present state of 
Delaware. ‘The Assembly incorporated 
the three counties, called the Lower 
Counties, into the new colony of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The “ Great Law.” In the four brief 
days, the Assembly also drew up a legal 
code for the colony, called the “ Great 
Law.” The Great Law declared that all 
people in Pennsylvania should have the 
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THE SECOND FRAME OF GOVERNMENT was approved by the General 
Assembly in 1683. The original document is among the State records at 


Harrisburg. 


right to worship as they pleased. How- 
ever, only those who believed in the di- 
vinity of Christ could vote or hold pub- 
lic office. Poor people and orphans, of 
whatever faith, were to be cared for by 
the colony. Penn himself had known 
the stinking, inhuman prisons of Eng- 
land; therefore, the Great Law provided 
that in the prisons of Pennsylvania pris- 
oners should be allowed to work and 
learn trades. ‘Treason and murder were 
the only crimes punishable by death. 
By comparison with criminal laws in 
the rest of the world, these provisions 


were mild and humane. They were far 
in advance of English practice at the 
time. In England freedom of worship 
was curtailed, and poor people and or- 
phans were usually left to look out for 
themselves. Prisoners in England were 
often treated more like animals than 
men. In England a man could be hanged 
for stealing a loaf of bread or poaching 
on a landlord’s estate. At least two hun- 
dred different crimes there called for 
the death penalty. The milder provisions 
of the Great Law were proposed by 
Penn himself. 
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Pennsylvanians Seek More Self-Goy- 
ernment. When the second General 
Assembly convened at Philadelphia in 
March, 1683, it adopted a Second Frame 
of Government. The Second Frame in- 
creased the people’s voice in the govern- 
ment by enlarging their power on the 
Provincial Council. Under the First 
Frame, the Deputy Governor (ap- 
pointed by Penn) had three votes on 
the Council, while the other members 
(elected by the people) had only one 
vote apiece. Now the Deputy Gover- 
nor’s vote was reduced to one, thus giv- 
ing the other members relatively more 
power. 

The Second Frame also enacted a 
very important law in regard to the in- 
heritance of land. In England, and in 
most of the American colonies, when a 
man died without leaving a will desig- 
nating his heirs, all of his land passed 
to his eldest son. This was known as 
primogeniture (pri’m6.jén’i-tiir), or in- 
heritance by the first-born. Sometimes 
the heir was forbidden to sell any of the 
land, in which case the land was said to 
be entailed. 

The object of these laws was to pre- 
vent the breaking up of large estates, and 
so to preserve the power of a few great 
landowners. By inheriting all the land, 
the oldest son was assured of enough 
wealth to live the life of an aristocrat. 
Because of their wealth and power, these 
aristocrats were usually the rulers of the 
country. The laws of primogeniture and 
entail placed wealth and power in the 
hands of a few. By discarding the two 
laws, the second General Assembly 





helped prevent a landed aristocracy from 
arising in Pennsylvania. In New York 
and some of the southern colonies, pri- 
mogeniture kept a landowning aristoc- 
racy in power until the Revolution. 


Penn’s Liberal Land Policy. ‘To en- 
sure a democratic division of the land, 
it was not enough to abolish primogeni- 
ture and entail. Penn might have put 
such a high price on his land that only 
the rich could buy it. He might have 
made large grants to favored friends. 
Instead, he offered it for sale to everyone 
and kept the price low. Even more re- 
markable, he did not assume he had 
the right to the Indians’ land simply be- 
cause the King had given him title to it. 
Penn insisted on paying the Indians for 
their land and concluded each purchase 
with a treaty. As a result of his fair deal- 
ing, the Indians remained friendly as 
long as Penn watched over the affairs 
of the colony. 

Once Penn had bought land from the 
Indians, he advertised it for settlement 
widely throughout Europe. His accounts 
of the fertility of his beloved Pennsyl- 
vania were glowing indeed and attracted 
many buyers. Some of the land was sold 
in large tracts, but most of it was par- 
celed out in farms of not more than a 
hundred acres. A settler could obtain a 
hundred acres of rich Pennsylvania soil 
for an amount equal to about twenty- 
five dollars in our money today. 

Penn’s charter from the King required 
him to charge a small annual rental on 
land, called a quitrent, but Penn did 
little or nothing to collect it. Because of 
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THIS DIORAMA shows Penn making a treaty with the Indians. (Atwater 
Kent Museum) 


his liberal land policy, Pennsylvania be- 
came a country of small independent 
farmers. ‘The small farmer who valued 
his independence and freedom made 
Pennsylvania a stronghold of liberty. 


Democracy in Counties and Towns. 
Democracy developed not only in the 
colonial government, but in the local 
units of counties and cities. One of 
Penn’s first acts on Pennsylvania soil 
was to create the three “ original coun- 
ties” of the colony — Bucks, Chester, 
and Philadelphia. These three counties 
included all the land that Penn had 
purchased from the Indians. In later 
years other counties were made up out 
of their territory. 

The Proprietor alone had the right to 


create new counties. The officers of the 
county government were appointed by 
the Proprietor or his agent, the Deputy 
Governor. Actually, however, the county 
offices were filled from lists of persons 
nominated by either the Council or the 
voters themselves. 

Among the appointed officials were 
the judges of the county courts, picked 
from names proposed by the Council. 
Judges, besides holding court, also levied 
and collected the taxes in that early day. 
The laws were enforced locally by the 
county sheriff, much as today. Sheriffs 
were also appointed by the Proprietor 
from a list proposed by the voters them: 
selves. Justices of the peace and coroners 
were selected in the same way. 

An important advance in democratic 








PENNSBURY MANOR, now 
restored and maintained 
as a historical shrine, is 
pictured above with its 
formal garden. (Pa. Histor- 
ical and Museum Comm.) 
At right, the fireplace in 
William Penn’s study. The 
portrait is of his father, 
Admiral Penn. (Pa. State 
Dept. of Commerce) 
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government was made in 1711 when the 
ofice of county commissioner was cre- 
ated. ‘These officials at first were ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly. Later 
they were elected by all the voters in 
each county. The commissioners took 
over some functions earlier performed 
by other officials, such as collecting tax- 
es. By electing them, the colonists gained 
some contro! over their work. 

New towns as well as counties were 
laid out by order of the Proprietor. The 
first new town laid out after Phila- 


delphia’s founding was Germantown in 
1684. 

Philadelphia was granted a charter in 
1701 for its government, and Edward 
Shippen was appointed by Penn as its 
first mayor. In later years the mayor 
came to be selected by the aldermen of 
the city. Under the charter of 1701 not 
only the mayor but the aldermen, coun- 
cilmen, and recorder were appointed for 
life by the Proprietor. ‘The people had 
little voice in selection of their town 
officials in early Pennsylvania. 


4. THE CHARTER OF PRIVILEGES 


Penn wanted to remain in Pennsyl- 
vania and be an active Governor. He 
thought of the colony as his “ Holy Ex- 
periment,” a chance to work out God’s 
will in the New World. Unfortunately, 
the illness of his wife, and news that the 
Quakers were again being persecuted at 
home took him back to England in 1684. 
It was fifteen years before Penn could re- 
turn to Pennsylvania. During his ab- 
sence, deputy governors ruled the colony 
for him. They were not always as wise 
or tolerant as Penn himself might have 
been, and the people grew resentful of 
their authority. In the end these politi- 
cal differences in the colony had a good 
effect: Pennsylvania finally achieved the 
most democratic government of any of 
the colonies. 


Differences Within the Colonial 
Government. One of the chief points 


at issue between Penn’s Deputy Gover- 
nors and the Pennsylvania legislature in- 
volved the protection of the colony. It 
was the Governor’s duty to make Pemn- 
sylvania safe in case of war, and each 
Governor wanted to raise a militia. 
Every Assembly contained many peace- 
loving Quakers who were opposed to 
any warlike measure. They stood their 
ground against the Governors and 
against non-Quaker members of the 
Assembly in bitter argument. 


Penn Loses the Right to Govern 
Pennsylvania. ‘Vhe political differences 
within the colony were aggravated by a 
revolution in the mother country. In 
1688, James II was driven from the Eng- 
lish throne. William of Orange and his 
wife Mary became joint rulers of Eng- 
land. Since Penn had been a close friend 
of King James, the new monarchs sus: 
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pected his loyalty to them. In 1692 they 
deprived Penn of the right to govern 
Pennsylvania. ‘The colony was placed 
under the authority of Benjamin Fletch- 
er, the royal governor in New York. 
Fletcher was a friend of Penn, and he 
made no fundamental changes in the 
structure of the government that Penn 
had established for the colony. Fletcher, 
however, treated the legislature in so 
high-handed a way that opposition to his 
authority steadily increased. 


The Crown Restores Penn’s Author- 
ity. ‘The growing political unrest in 
Pennsylvania worried William and 
Mary. Because William Penn was the 
man best able to establish order in the 
colony, his powers were restored. Penn 
was not able to leave for Pennsylvania 
at once, and again he sent his cousin, 
William Markham, on ahead of him. 
Markham studied the troubled situation 
in Pennsylvania and in 1696 submitted 
to Penn a list of recommendations for 
changes in the government. The recom- 
mendations are known as Markham’s 
Frame of Government and Penn ordered 
them put into operation. 

One of the quarrels within the Penn- 
sylvania legislature involved the powers 
of the Provincial Council. The Council 
alone had the right to propose laws, al- 
though the other branch of the legisla- 
ture, the Assembly, had to approve 
them. Markham suggested that both the 
Assembly and the Council should have 
the right to propose laws. Another point 
at issue was the division of powers be- 


tween the Governor and the Council. 
Again Markham took the democratic 
side of the argument, suggesting that the 
Governor should not be allowed to per- 
form any public act without the Coun- 
cil’s consent. 

In December, 1699, Penn returned to 
the colony, bringing with him his sec- 
ond wife, Hannah Penn. The beloved 
Proprietor was greeted joyfully. At once 
he began a series of talks with the As- 
sembly on the best way to solve Penn- 
sylvania’s political problems. The talks, 
sometimes very heated, eventually pro- 
duced a new constitution that was drawn 
up by Penn and adopted by the legisla- 
ture on October 28, 1701. The Charter 
of Privileges, as it was called, remained 
the constitution of Pennsylvania until 
the Revolution. 


The Charter of Privileges Strengthens 
Pennsylyania’s Democracy. ‘The fol- 
lowing provisions of this great document 
gave Pennsylvania the most democratic 
government in the New World: 

1. The Charter established the As- 
sembly as Pennsylvania’s supreme law- 
making body. No longer did the Assem- 
bly have to divide its powers with the 
Provincial Council, for the Council was 
abolished. 

2. Members of the Assembly repre- 
sented the counties and were to be 
elected by all the voters once a year in 
each county. 

3. The Assembly alone could call or 
dissolve its meetings; the Governor had 
no right to interfere with the workings 
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of the Assembly, although he did retain 
the right to veto the laws it passed. 

4. The older, more populous counties 
were given added members to represent 
their increased populations. 

5. Some of the local officers of gov- 
ernment were to be elected by the peo- 
ple rather than appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The first article in the Charter empha- 
sized anew the nght of Pennsylvania’s 
citizens to freedom of worship. Provision 
was made for changing other articles in 
the Charter, but it was explicitly stated 
that this first article could never be 
changed. For, as the Charter states, “ no 
People can be truly happy tho’ under 
the greatest Enjoyment of Civil Liber- 


ties, if abridged of the Freedom of their 
Consciences, as to their religious Pro- 
fession and Worship... .” 

Article Six of the Charter established 
the right of individuals to have “any 
Complaint, Matter or Thing” heard in 
a court of justice. People accused of 
breaking the law were assured the right 
of summoning witnesses in their defense 
and obtaining legal counsel. Perm closed 
the Charter with the written pledge 
“that neither I, or my Heirs and As- 
signs, shall procure or do any ‘Thing or 
Things, whereby the Liberties in this 
Charter contained and expressed, nor 
any Part thereof, shall be infringed or 
broken.” These liberties were main- 
tained in all of the State’s constitutions. 


5. POLITICAL PARTIES APPEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Now that the people of Pennsylvania 
had a larger voice in their government, 
it was inevitable that those who held the 
same political opinions would form or- 
ganized groups. ‘hese groups were the 
forerunners of political parties as we 
know them today. 


Three Political Groups Develop. 
Three political groups gradually formed 
among the members of the Assembly. 
They differed from each other primarily 
in the amount of power each was willing 
to grant to the common people. 

At one extreme was a small group that 
had no faith in popular government at 
all. This group was made up chiefly of 
non-Quakers, whose leader in the As- 


sembly was Robert Quarry. This group 
would gladly have done away with the 
Charter of Privileges and all it stood for. 
They wanted Pennsylvania to be ex- 
actly like England, controlled by a small 
aristocracy and governed directly by the 
king. 

The middle group was that which 
supported Penn’s policies and backed 
up his Deputy Governors. Penn had left 
Pennsylvania for England in November, 
1701, never to return. He appointed a 
Deputy Governor to take actual charge 
of the government of the colony in his 
place. The first deputy was Andrew 
Hamilton, who was also the first Ameri- 
can-born person to serve in this office. 
Penn’s personal affairs were entrusted to 
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his long-time Quaker friend, James Lo- 
gan, who held the office of Provincial 
Secretary. In the Assembly, Logan be- 
came the leader of the group support- 
ing the Deputy Governor and Penn’s 
policies. Sometimes this meant taking 
a stand against what the majority of the 
people wanted. 

The third group formed to support 
popular demands and became known as 
the Popular Party. Its leader was a 
Welsh Quaker and lawyer named David 
Lloyd. Lloyd was determined that the 
people’s rights set forth in the great 
Charter of 1701 should not be overrid- 
den either by the aristocrats or by the 
Deputy Governors, some of whom set 
themselves at times against the people. 
Lloyd became speaker of the General 
Assembly and finally Chief Justice of 
the province, or colony. 

Lloyd successfully resisted the efforts 
of Deputy Governors to encroach upon 
the people’s powers. He fought against 
one Deputy Governor who denied that 
the Assembly could open and adjourn 
its sessions without his permission — 
even though this right had been specifi- 
cally stated in the Charter. He fought 
against attempts by other Deputy Gov- 
ernors to bring back into existence the 
Provincial Council with authority to 
override the Assembly. Lloyd’s name is 
second only to Penn’s in the fight to es- 
tablish and maintain democracy in colo- 
nial Pennsylvania. 


Penn’s Wife and Sons Inherit His 
Authority. On July 30, 1718, William 
Penn died. His death was an even great- 








HANNAH PENN. (Culver) 


er loss to the colonists than they real- 
ized at the time. His widow, Hannah, 
inherited the proprietorship of Pennsyl- 
vania, and as long as she lived, things 
went well. Hannah was well acquainted 
with conditions in Pennsylvania, and 
with Penn’s hopes for the colony. For 
six years before his death she had man- 
aged the colony for him while he lay 
stricken with paralysis. Hannah Penn 
tuled ably from England until her own 
death in 1727. She was Pennsylvania's 
only woman Governor. 

Upon his wife’s death, Penn’s three 
sons — John, Thomas, and Richard — 
became joint Proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania. John Penn, the oldest son, acted 
as Proprietor and Governor until his 
death in 1746. Thomas Penn, the last of 
William Penn’s sons, died in 1775, leav- 
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ing Pennsylvania under the proprietor- 
ship and’ government of his son, John 
Penn. John Penn, the grandson of Wil- 
liam Penn, was sometimes known as 
“the American” because he had been 
born in the colony. None of Penn’s 
sons or grandsons, however, had the 


SUMMARY 


Although a man of wealth and high 
position, William Penn, because of his 
Quaker faith, was a true friend of the 
common people. ‘Through his vision and 
tolerance, democracy became so firmly 
planted in Pennsylvania that it could 
never be uprooted. In no other colony 
did the people have so large a part in 
their own government. Nowhere else in 
America, with the possible exception of 
Rhode Island, did they enjoy such com- 
plete freedom of worship. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Name the countries which had es- 
tablished claims prior to England in the 
area around the Delaware River. 

2. What country made the first perma- 
nent settlement along the Delaware? 
Whete? 

3. What was the chief interest these 
countries had in establishing settlements? 

4. Why were the English particularly 
interested in acquiring the so-called “ mid- 
dle ’’ area? 

5- How did William Penn come into 
possession of so much land in the New 
World? 

6. Where did the first General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania meet? 


stature or ability of the great Quaker 
founder. All of them deserted the Quak- 
er faith to become Anglicans and live 
the life of English gentlemen. Their 
greatest interest in Pennsylvania was in 
making money from its land and re- 
sources. 


7. How did the colonial government of 
Pennsylvania differ from that of most of 
the colonies of that time? 

8. How did William Penn attract set- 
tlers to his colony? 

9g. What were the First Frame of Gov- 
ernment and the Great Law? For what did 
each provide? 

10. In what way did the Charter of 
Privileges strengthen democracy in Penn- 
sylvania? 

11. Who was Pennsylvania’s only wom- 
an Governor? 

12. How did the various political groups 
in the Assembly differ from each other? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Would you consider the Swedes who 
settled along the Delaware good colo- 
nizers? 

2. How might the colony have been 
different if Penn had remained there as 
Governor? 

3. Why was Penn’s colony called the 
“ Holy Experiment ”’? 

4. Do you think Penn reaped much 
reward from his venture? 

5. What traits of the Quakers helped 
Pennsylvania develop into a strong colony? 

6. Why did the Charter state that its 
first article should never be changed? 
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VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these words? 
regent nonconformist 
proprietor — laws of primogeniture 
tolerate and entail 
charter deputy governor 
quitrent 
IDENTIFICATION 


What part did the following play in the 
founding of Pennsylvania? 

William Usselinx David Lloyd 

Dutch East India Hannah Penn 


Company the Welcome 
Johan Printz William Mark- 
George Fox ham 
Benjamin Fletcher John Penn 
Christina Peter Minuit 

LOCATION 


Locate these places on the map: 
Fort Christina Wilmington 
Tinicum Island _—_ Fort Beversrede 
Chester Fort Casimir 
Delaware River the three original 
Schuylkill River counties 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Have a committee of the class ar- 
range a program suitable for the observ- 
ance of Penn Day, October 24. 

2. Draw a poster that might have been 
used by Penn to attract settlers to his 
“ Holy Experiment,” or write an advertise- 
ment that might have been used to en- 
courage people in the Old World to mi- 
grate to Pennsylvania. 

3. Dramatize the meeting of the First 
Assembly in Pennsylvania. 

4. Present a series of tableaux depicting 
early events in the colony. Select a class- 
mate to act as narrator. 


5- On a map show the boundaries of 
Penn’s colony. Indicate any changes from 
the original grant. Locate the early settie- 
ments. 

6. If you are near enough, plan a class 
trip to Pennsbury Manor. 

7. Choose three class members to play 
the roles of James Logan, Robert Quarry, 
and David Lloyd. Have them present to 
the General Assembly speeches in which 
each one supports the point of view of the 
group for which he is spokesman. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Brailsford, M. R., The Making of Wil- 
liam Penn (Longmans, Green, 1933). 

Comfort, W. W., The Quakers (Pa. His- 
torical Assn., Gettysburg, 1948). 

Dobrée, B., William Penn, Quaker and 
Pioneer (Houghton Mifflin, 1932). 

Governor Printz Park (Historical and Mu- 
seum Comm.). Leaflet. 

Gray, E. J., Penn (Viking, 1938). 

Pennsbury Manor (Historical and Mu- 
seum Comm.). Leaflet. 

Price, J. H., William Penn: A Short Life 
with Selections from His Writings 
(Winston, 1932). 

Remember William Penn (Historical and 
Museum Comm., 1945). 

Smyth, C., William Penn, Quaker Cour- 
tier and Founder of Colonies (Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1931). Builders of Amer- 
ica Series. 

Tributes to William Penn (Historical and 
Museum Comm., 1946). 

Your Friend William Penn (Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
1944). 

Wade, M. H., The Boy Who Dared: The 
Story of William Penn (Appleton-Cen- 


tury, 1929). 
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Ward, Christopher, The Dutch and 
Swedes’ on the Delaware, 1609-1664 
(Univ. of Pa. Press, 1930). 

Ward, Christopher, New Sweden on the 
Delaware (Univ. of Pa. Press, 1938). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“Colonies of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey,” filmstrip (Curriculum Films). 

“Coming of William Penn and the Quak- 
ers,” filmstrip (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation). 

“Discovery and Exploration,” film, sound 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 


“ Early Swedish Settlers in Pennsylvania,” 
filmstrip (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion). 

“ England Prepares to Colonize,” filmstrip 
(Curriculum Films). 

“English Settlement and Conflict,” film- 
strip (Society for Visual Education). 
“Lost in Penn’s Woods,”  filmstrip 

(Young America Films). 

“William Penn and the Founding of 
Pennsylvania,” recording (Indiana State 
Teachers College, Audio-Visual Aid 
Library). 





Chapter 3 
SEPITCERS ‘BRING 
Ven dhe He ie Gees © 
PENNSYLVANIA LIFE 


When Charles II gave William Penn a charter to Pennsylvania in 
1681, the colony contained fewer than five hundred settlers — Swedes, 
Finns, Dutch, and a few Englishmen. The tiny cabins and the cleared 
and cultivated lands of these settlers were spread out along the banks 
of the Delaware. In the years that followed Penn’s arrival, our popu- 
lation grew by leaps and bounds. Thousands of people from many 
lands came to Pennsylvania, bringing with them different languages 
and religions. 

Many of them were poor people, with no opportunity to improve 
their lot in Europe. All of them were spurred on by the desire for 
land they could call their own and by the hope of a more independ- 
ent, democratic life than the Old World offered them. Most of all, 
perhaps, they wanted a chance to worship God in their own way. 

By 1776 there were probably a little more than 300,000 people liv- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Most of them lived on farms, but several new 
towns and cities had been founded. 


1. THE SETTLERS BRAVE MANY HARDSHIPS 


It is difficult for us today to realize all 
the hardships the early settlers had to 
endure. Most of the people who came to 
Pennsylvania came to work, to develop 
the land, and to build up trades. They 
had few possessions to start with. ‘The 


ocean voyage to the New World was 
rough and dangerous. Many of those 
who started from Europe died on the 
way. Many of those who arrived faced 
heartbreaking difficulties in carving 
farms out of the wilderness. 
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SOME 


ACCOUNT 


OlR aH E 


PROVINCE 
PENNSILVANIA 


AMERICA: 


Lately Granted under the Great Seal 


ENGLAND 
William Penn, &c. 


Together with Priviledges and Powers necef- 
fary to the well-governing thereof, 


Made publick for che Information of fuch as are or may be 
difpofed to Tranfport chemfelves or Servants 
into thofe Parts. 


LONDON: Printed, and Sold by Benjamin Clark 
Bookfeller in George-Yard Lombard-fireet, 1631." 





Reports from the colonies reached 
England and were widely circu- 
lated. Many of these pamphlets 
were designed to encourage emi- 
gration or investment of money. 
(Culver) 


Difficulties of the Atlantic Voyage. 
The trip across the Atlantic took from 
six to twelve weeks. The ships were 
small, weighing only several hundred 
tons. (A modern ocean liner weighs 
many thousands of tons.) Because of 
the great demand for passage to Penn- 
sylvania, the ships were always crowded. 
Passengers and their belongings were 
packed tightly together. There was room 
for only the barest minimum of food 
and water. When ships were delayed by 
storms, as they often were, supplies 


might give out altogether. Even when 
food did not give out, it was poor — salt 
beef, bread, and perhaps some coarse 
meal. As a result, scurvy and other dis- 
eases spread among the passengers. San- 
itary conditions aboard ship were ap- 
palling; horses and cattle were crowded 
in along with human beings. Out of a 
shipload of 150 German immigrants who 
set sail for Pennsylvania in 1732, 100 
died before they reached the promised 
land. Those who could afford least for 
their passage had to accept the worst 
conditions of all. 


Pennsylyania Settled by Poor People. 
Penn wanted his colony to be a land of 
opportunity for the underprivileged of 
Europe, but he also wanted it to be a 
land where men would earn their own 
way. He realized that they are apt to 
value most the things they have to pay 
for. Therefore, he required the settlers 
to pay for their land, even though he 
sold it at very low prices, and he required 
settlers to pay for their passage across 
the ocean as well. 

Many of the settlers were European 
peasants. Others were small tradesmen 
and artisans such as carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and shoemakers from European 
towns. Since the growing Pennsylvania 
colony needed their services and skills 
badly, they could make better livings 
here than in the overcrowded cities of 
Europe where wages were low and work 
uncertain. 

If a man did not have enough money 
to pay his passage to Pennsylvania, he 
could become a redemptioner, A re- 
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demptioner signed a promise to work 
for a definite number of years without 
pay for the person who paid his fare to 
the New World. It usually took from 
four to seven years for a redemptioner 
to redeem, or repay, the cost of his voy- 
age. During that time, he was fed and 
clothed by his employer. Once the debt 
was repaid, the redemptioner was free 
to take up whatever work he liked. ‘This 
system worked well for both parties. ‘The 
employer secured the services of work- 
men he badly needed. ‘The European 
peasant or artisan was given a chance to 
settle in the New World that he could 
not have reached otherwise. 


Our Debt to Penn and the Early Im- 
migrants. America has always been a 
meeting place for people from many 


lands. Immigrants from many different 
countries have brought their skills and 
customs to the New World to enrich 
our national life. Americans of today 
owe a debt to all of them. 

Pennsylvania was the first great meet- 
ing place for such people in America. 
William Penn did not limit his “ Holy 
Experiment” to people of his own na- 
tionality or his own faith. His colony 
was open to everyone, and every man’s 
tights were equally respected. From all 
over Europe, settlers arrived in Pennsyl- 
vania to start life over again under 
Penn’s tolerant laws. Each national 
group contributed its skills. Together 
they made Pennsylvania the most pros- 
perous of all the American colonies and 
established its leadership in the New 
World. 


2. ARRIVALS FROM ENGLAND AND WALES 


The Swedes, Dutch, and Finns along 
the Delaware were Pennsylvania’s only 
settlers when Penn arrived to take over 
his colony in 1682. Between 1682 and 
1684, no less than fifty shiploads of 
Quakers arrived from England. They 
settled chiefly in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, in the three “ original counties ” 
of Bucks, Chester, and Philadelphia. 
These counties remain strongholds of 
Quakerism today. Later some Quakers 
migrated inland; one of their log meet- 
inghouses, built in 1775, still stands at 
Catawissa in Columbia County. 


The English Quakers. Most of the 


Quakers came directly to Pennsylvania 


from the seaboard towns of England, 
particularly Bristol. Others sailed from 
London down the Thames River and 
out into the Atlantic. Still other Quak- 
ers came to Pennsylvania from other 
American colonies. In some of these 
colonies religious freedom was not es- 
tablished, and the Quakers were unwel- 
come because they would not worship 
in the one church the colonies per- 
mitted. In Pennsylvania they were free 
to worship in their own way, and they 
had the comfort of knowing that most 
of their neighbors had the same reli- 
ious beliefs. 

Quakers were usually manual workers 
and tradesmen, rather than farmers. 
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EARLY CHURCHES, like this Quaker meeting house at Catawissa, were 
built of logs. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 


Their business skill contributed much to 
the prosperity of the colony and soon 
made Philadelphia a great trading cen- 
ter. ‘hese Quakers settlers valued hon- 
esty highly, and people soon realized 
that the word of a Quaker businessman 
could be trusted. Their quiet habits of 
life helped the Quakers to accumulate 
wealth, and their sober ways gave Phila- 
delphia an austere character that is no- 
ticeable even today. 

For a number of years the Quakers 
remained the largest single group in 
Pennsylvania. Later, Quaker immigra- 
tion was a smaller part of the total be- 
cause other peoples were coming in 
greater numbers. The Quaker influence, 
however, remained dominant in Penn- 
sylvania for a long time for several rea- 


sons. First, because they were strongly 
united in their religious beliefs, the 
Quakers acted as a group. Second, the 
wealth they amassed as the leading com- 
mercial people in the colony also gave 
them great influence. Third, the three 
original counties, where Quakers were 
in the majority, had more votes in the 
colonial government than the other 
counties which were added later. 


The Welsh Quakers. Not all Penn- 
sylvania Quakers were of English stock. 
In 1681 a group of Welsh Quakers vis- 
ited William Penn in London and pur- 
chased 40,000 acres of Pennsylvania 
land. This area of 62 square miles lay 
just north of Philadelphia on the west 
side of the Schuylkill River. In this 
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“Welsh Barony” the Welsh Quakers 
hoped to establish a little Wales, with 
its own laws, language, and customs. 
However, the Welshmen in Pennsyl- 
vania were soon absorbed into the way 
of life of their more numerous English 
neighbors. Yet the attempt to establish 
a distinctive Welsh settlement on Amer- 
ican soil survives in such Pennsylvania 
place names as Bala, Merion, Gwynedd, 
and Bryn Mawr. 


Other Englishmen. ‘The promise of 
a free and independent life in Pennsyl- 
vania brought many non-Quakers to the 
colony from England and from the 
other colonies. 

In colonial days, Virginia claimed the 
land that was later to become western 
Pennsylvania. Similarly, Connecticut 
claimed land that was later to become 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Into these 
disputed areas, Englishmen from Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut came to settle. 
Later when the areas became part of 


Pennsylvania, the settlers remained and 
became citizens of Pennsylvania. 


Importance of the English Influence 
in Pennsylvania. In early Pennsylvania, 
the settlers of English stock were more 
numerous than settlers of any other na- 
tional group. By 1790 they numbered 
half of Pennsylvania’s total population 
of over 434,000 people. ‘They were firmly 
entrenched in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the wealthiest part of the prov- 
ince, and they set the tone of the colo- 
nial capital, Philadelphia. ‘The ideas 
which Penn incorporated into Pennsyl- 
vania’s government were English ideas. 
It is hard to overestimate the importance 
of the part that Englishmen and Eng- 
lish institutions played in forming Penn- 
sylvania. But, as we shall see later, the 
Englishmen and English institutions 
transplanted to the New World soon 
changed into something distinctly Amer- 
ican. The same thing happened to other 
people from the Old World. 


3. THE GERMANS IN EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 


Next to the English, by far the larg- 
est and most influential national group 
in Pennsylvania was the German one. 
By the time of the Revolution people of 
German stock made up nearly a third 
of the colony’s population. In 1776 there 
were about 90,000 of them. When the 
German immigration was at its peak, 
from 1749 to 1754, German arrivals out- 
numbered all other national groups ex- 
cept the English. 








The Germans. The German colo- 
nists, like their descendants today, soon 
came to be called “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” Actually they were not Dutch, 
at all; for they came from the Rhine 
country of Germany, and should there- 
fore be called Pennsylvania Germans. 
The “ Pennsylvania Dutch” were prob- 
ably given their name by settlers who 
were already in Pennsylvania when the 
Germans arrived. ‘These settlers con- 
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fused the Germans with the Dutch be- 
cause of the similarity between the 
Dutch and German languages, and per- 
haps because the German word for 
“German ” is deutsch (doich). 

The Germans began to arrive in 
Pennsylvania in the 1680’s, and settled 
at Germantown. Later, because the lands 
along the Delaware were already taken, 
they settled in the interior in the broad, 
fertile limestone valleys so much like 
those of the Rhineland from which they 
had come. The region of early Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlement is today Berks, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Northamp- 
ton, and York counties. Here you will 
find a part of Pennsylvania quite differ- 
ent from any other. You can hear peo- 
ple speak a language that cannot be 
heard anywhere else in the world. The 
language, too, is called “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and is a combination of Eng- 
lish and German words. 

These early German immigrants to 
Pennsylvania had suffered heavily dur- 
ing the terrible Thirty Years’ War of 
1618-1648. Most of them were farmers, 
and the chance to till their own soil in 
peace seemed sweet indeed. Also, like 
so many of Pennsylvania’s other set- 
tlers, they were fleeing religious bigotry 
and the tyranny of princes. 

Germany at that time was not a united 
nation but was made up of many small 
states and kingdoms. Each was governed 
by an absolute ruler who allowed the 
people little freedom of any kind. The 
Protestant revolt against the Roman 
Catholic Church had begun in Ger- 
many, and the country was a hotbed of 





AMISH FARMERS still follow 
the customs of their ancestors 


religious unrest. Princes were certain to 
favor either the Lutheran Church 
formed by Martin Luther, the Reformed 
Church of John Calvin, or the Cath- 
olic Church. In no case would they per- 
mit any worship other than the one they 
favored. No prince, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, tolerated the many small 
sects such as the Mennonites and Mo- 
ravians, whose religious beliefs led them 
to refuse to bear arms or swear alle- 
giance to earthly rulers. 


The Smaller German Sects. Most of 
Pennsylvania’s early German immigrants 
were members of these small religious 
groups. They came because they were 
persecuted everywhere in Germany. 
‘They included Mennonites, Moravians, 
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. . . on their prosperous farms in modern Pennsylvania. (Left, B.A.E. by 
Rusinow; right, Standard Oil Co. [N.J.]) 


Amish, and the German Baptist Breth- 
ren. All of them were deeply religious, 
according to their different faiths, and 
they came to Pennsylvania to worship as 
they pleased. 

The first German settlers were chiefly 
of the Mennonite faith. They came to 
Pennsylvania in 1683, led by Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, who became a noted 
leader in early Pennsylvania. German- 
town, now part of Philadelphia, was one 
of the places the Mennonites founded. 
The Amish came a little later. They and 
the later Mennonite arrivals settled 
mainly in Lancaster County. Because 
they dressed in plain clothes and fol- 
lowed simple habits of living, the Amish 
and Mennonites were called “ Plain 





People” by other settlers. The Mora- 
vians started coming in about 1740. They 
founded the towns of Bethlehem and 
Nazareth. Bethlehem is still the center 
of the Moravian religion. 


The German “Church People.” 
The members of these smaller sects be- 
lieved that worship should be conducted 
at home rather than in a church. Mem. 
bers of the larger Lutheran and Re 
formed faiths worshiped in churches 
and were therefore known as “ Church 
People.” 

Although many of the German im- 
migrants belonged to the smaller sects, 
they were soon outnumbered by the 
“Church People” arriving from Ger- 
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THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER north of Harrisburg in Dauphin County. This 
beautiful river was an important highway for trade and travel in colonial 
times. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


many. As early as 1730, the “Church 
People” were a majority of all the Ger- 
man peoples in Pennsylvania. 

Year after year, the German immigra- 
tion grew. In some years as many as five 
thousand Germans arrived to make their 
homes in Pennsylvania. The English in 
Pennsylvania began to fear that the en- 
tire colony would soon become over- 
whelmingly German. Hence bad feelings 
developed between English and Ger- 
mans, and Penn’s spirit of tolerance was 
not always maintained. 


The German Contribution. The 
Pennsylvania German country is the 
richest farming country in Pennsylvania 
today. It is natural that the Germans 


should have chosen this land, for it was 
the same kind of rich limestone soil 
they had known at home. ‘The German 
settlers did more to develop Pennsyl- 
vania’s agriculture than any other group. 
They also gave us some of our finest 
folk art and culture. 

The Germans came from the wheat- 
growing section of Europe. Thanks to 
them, the Pennsylvania German coun- 
try became a great wheat-growing re- 
gion, the only major one in the English 
colonies. As we shall see later, Penn- 
sylvania wheat played a great part in our 
early prosperity. ‘The German settlers 
also taught their English neighbors a 
great deal about raising livestock. The 
great barns they built were the admira- 
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tion of the other colonists. These barns 
were called “ bank barns” because they 
were built against the bank of a hill. On 
one side the farmer could drive his wag- 
on from the hill into the barn’s second 
story; on the other side, the pitched roof 
of the barn extended beyond the build- 
ing and provided shelter for cattle. 

The Pennsylvania Germans who set- 
tled at Germantown probably started 
the truck-gardening industry in North 
America. The English settlers knew 
little about growing vegetables, but the 
Germans were experts. They soon dis- 
covered that it would be profitable to 
raise vegetables at Germantown and 
market them in the growing city of 
Philadelphia. 

Not all German settlers were farmers; 
some were highly skilled weavers. The 
Mennonites soon made Germantown 
the colony’s chief center for the manu- 

facture of textiles. The center of the 
_ State’s textile industry is still largely in 
the Pennsylvania German country. The 
Germans were also skilled blacksmiths 
and wagonmakers. ‘They produced the 
long Pennsylvania rifle that the English 
feared so much in the Revolution. An- 


other invention of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, the Conestoga wagon, be- 
came as important to pioneer life as the 
log cabin. 

The Germans made an equally out- 
standing contribution to the artistic life 
of the new colony. The Moravians at 
Bethlehem organized the first musical 
society in North America. David T’an- 
nenberger of Lititz built fine church 
organs. In Christopher Sauer of Ger- 
mantown, the Pennsylvania Germans 
produced a printer who was second in 
the colonies only to Benjamin Franklin. 
Sauer printed the first German news- 
paper in North America, as well as the 
first German Bible. 

The German flair for artistic expres- 
sion produced decorated furniture which 
is one of the finest examples of American 
folk art. Last, but far from least, Ger- 
man cooking was probably the tastiest 
in the colonies. The English settlers 
were quick to adopt such German dishes 
as sauerkraut und speck (sauerkraut and 
pork), smear-case (cottage cheese), 
schnitz und knepp (dried apples and 
dumplings), and liverwurst (meat pud- 
ding). 


| 4. THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 


The third most important national 
| group to settle Pennsylvania were the 
| Scotch-Irish. They began to arrive in 
| large numbers about 1730, and by 1750 
| the flow of Scotch-Irish immigrants 
| nearly equaled that of the Germans. 
| The Scotch-Irish immigration to Penn- 
| sylvania continued to increase up to the 





time of the Revolution. At that time 
there were about 50,000 Scotch-Irish in 
Pennsylvania, about a sixth of the col- 
ony’s population. 


The Scotch-Irish Seek Religious Free- 
dom. ‘The Scotch-Irish also came to 
America to find religious freedom. They 
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EARLY SETTLEMENTS BY NATIONAL GROUPS. The English settled 


PREDOMINANTLY 


SCOTCH 


PREDOMINANTLY 
ENGLISH 


first 


in the southeast, and moved from Virginia into the southwestern corner. 


fine farmland in the south- 


Finally, the Scotch-Irish came in 


The Germans, arriving next, occupied the 
eastern and central parts of the State. 


the rugged central and western areas. 


to 


who owned 


Elizabeth and James I had encouraged most of the land of the Scotch-Irish 


to settle in northern Ireland. To per- 
suade them to move to Ireland, the Eng 
lish sovereigns promised the Scotch- 
Irish freedom of worship and freedom 
from taxes on any goods they produced 
for trade. Later English rulers forgot 
these promises. The English government 


, 


time, English landlords 


were Scotch Presbyterians whom Queen 


farmers, began to raise their rents. 


The situation of these sturdy people 
became critical when crop failures in 


5 and again in 1740-41 brought star- 
vation. ‘The Scotch-Irish then turned 
their eyes westward to America 


cially toward Pennsylvania. 
could worship as they pleased 


land would be their own, 


172 


espe- 


? 


Here they 


and their 
to work and 


? 


tried to force the Scotch-Irish Presby- 


terians to adopt the Anglican faith 


and 


? 


improve for their own profit. 


began to tax their goods. At the same 
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THE REVEREND JOHN McMILLAN’S Log School, 1789, forerunner of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. (Washington and Jefferson College) 


The Scotch-Irish Settle Western 
Pennsylvania. When the Scotch-Irish 
arrived in Pennsylvania, the English and 
Germans had already occupied much 
of the best land in the eastern part of 
the colony. The Scotch-Irish had little 
choice but to settle in the wilderness 
farther west. This country, which in- 
cluded the narrow valleys of the Alle- 
ghenies, would have looked discourag- 
ing to a less rugged people. However, it 
was just the kind of country that ap- 
pealed to the Scotch-Irish. It reminded 
them of the hills they had known in 
Scotland, and later in northern Ireland. 





They were used to farming under hard 
conditions, and their religion, Presby- 
terianism, placed a strong emphasis on 
the self-reliance needed on the frontier. 

The first Scotch-Irish settled at Done- 
gal, in Lancaster County, about 1720. 
Later immigrants moved up the Susque- 
hanna Valley to the present-day site of 
Harrisburg. The Scotch-Irish continued 
to press westward into the valleys of the 
Cumberland and the Juniata. Finally, 
just before the Revolution, they crossed 
the Alleghenies, becoming the first 
Pennsylvanians to settle beyond the 
mountains. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE POINT in Bradford 
County. Here Frenchmen built a refuge 
for their queen at the time of the French 
Revolution. (Pa. Dept. of Commerce) 


The Scotch-Irish Contribution. The 
Scotch-Irish added their own special 
contribution to the varied pattern of 
Pennsylvania’s culture. They made west- 
ern Pennsylvania the stronghold of Pres- 
byterianism in America. Their religion 
placed great emphasis on education, and 
they founded many schools to train 
men for the Presbyterian ministry. Some 
of the schools developed into colleges, 
of which Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege at Washington is one. 

Their long struggles with the English 
government had given the Scotch-Irish 
a pronounced taste for law and politics. 
They became active leaders in opposing 
the Quaker control of the colonial goy- 





ernment. They gave colonial Pennsyl- 
vania many noted political leaders, in- 
cluding George Bryan, a leader in form- 
ing our early constitutions. Later, when 
the fight for liberty centered on Eng- 
land’s right to tax the colonies without 
representation, the Scotch-Irish were in 
the thick of it. Charles Thomson, secre- 
tary of the Continental Congress, was 
a noted patriot, as was Thomas McKean, 
later Governor of Pennsylvania. Some 
claimed that almost half the troops in 
the Continental Army were Scotch- 
Irish. “ Mad Anthony” Wayne, one of 
our great Revolutionary generals, was a 
Scotch-Irishman. The colony owed 
much to the leadership of these people. 


5. OTHER SETTLERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The English, the Germans, and the 
Scotch-Irish were the most numerous of 
Pennsylvania’s early settlers. But other 
nationalities also contributed to Penn’s 


colony, and their influence was often 
great even though their numbers were 
comparatively small. There is space here 
to mention only a few of them. 
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The French Huguenots. One such 
group were the Huguenots, a Protestant 
sect in France. Many of them had origi- 
nally fled from France to Germany after 
1085, seeking religious freedom which 
the French king denied them. Later, a 
number of these French Huguenots mi- 
grated to Pennsylvania along with the 
German Protestants. ‘They lived in the 
Pennsylvania German country and fre- 
quently intermarried with the Germans. 
Stephen Girard, the great Philadelphia 
financier and commercial magnate, was 
a French Huguenot, and so was Albert 
Gallatin, Jefferson’s Secretary of the 
_ ‘Treasury. 


Catholics and Jews. Penn’s religious 
tolerance was not limited to Protestants. 
Roman Catholics had complete freedom 
to worship as they pleased and to hold 
ofice in the colony. Among the other 
| colonies, only Maryland, which had 
| originally been founded as a Catholic 
| settlement, granted as much liberty to 
| Roman Catholics as did Pennsylvania. 
| As a result, many Catholics — French, 
| Irish, and German — came to Pennsyl- 
| vania to live. 
| The Great Law provided that only 
| those believing in the divinity of Christ 
| could vote or hold public office in the 
| colony. People of the Jewish faith, there- 
| fore, did not have these privileges, but 
| they were completely free to worship in 
their own way and to engage in any busi- 
| ness they liked. Jewish people were 
| among the early leaders in Philadelphia 
| business and financial life. Haym Salo- 
| mon, who helped Robert Morris raise 


money to aid the pattiot cause in the 
Revolution, was a Jew. Salomon, along 
with the Gratz brothers, who were mer- 
chants and~ shippers, belonged to the 
congregation of Rabbi Seixas, an ardent 
patriot who left New York after its cap- 
ture by the British during the Revolu- 
tion. Seixas became the religious and 
cultural leader of Pennsylvania’s first 
Jewish congregation, which had been 
established in Philadelphia by 1750. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Io what economic group did most 
of Pennsylvania’s early settlers belong? 

2. For what reasons did most of these 
people come to Pennsylvania? 

3. Where were most of the early settle- 
ments of the colony located? 

4. What national groups among the 
early settlers had the greatest influence on 
developments in Pennsylvania? Why? 

5. In what parts of Pennsylvania did the 
Germans settle principally? 

6. What contributions did the German 
settlers make to our cultural and economic 
life? 

7. Who were the Scotch-Irish? 

8. Why did the Scotch-Irish settle in 
the western part of the colony? 

g. What contributions did the Scotch- 
Irish make to education? 

10. Were there any restrictions placed 
on any religious groups in Pennsylvania? 


DISCUSSION 

1. How would the early settlers’ trip 
across the Atlantic compare with one to- 
day? 

2. Does Pennsylvania still have people 
from Europe coming to make their homes 
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here? How do their reasons for coming 
compare with those of the early settlers? 

3. Are there more or fewer opportunities 
open to those coming to settle here than 
there were for early settlers? 

4. Why has Pennsylvania been called a 
melting pot? 

5- Some people feel that the use of the 
name Pennsylvania Dutch is misleading. 
Do you agree? Why? 

6. Why are the Scotch-Irish frequently 
described as “ liberty-loving, independent, 
rugged people ”? 

7. In what respect was Pennsylvania 
more democratic than many other colonies 
in the early colonial period? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of these 
words? 


redemptioner folk art 
institution bank barns 
bigotry truck gardening 
sect financier 
IDENTIFICATION 


Identify each of the following: 
Welsh Barony _ Francis Pastorius 


Pennsylvania Church People 
Germans Christopher Sauer 
Mennonites French Huguenots 
Moravians Albert Gallatin 
Amish 
LOCATION 
Find these places on the map: 
Lititz Harrisburg 
Germantown Catawissa 
Bryn Mawr Bethlehem 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Let a committee survey all the mem- 
bers of the class to learn their national 


backgrounds and report to the class on the 
results. Why did their families come to 
your community? How long have they been 
there? 

2. Find out who settled your commu- 
nity. What evidences do you find today of 
their influence and contributions? 

3. Has anyone in the class attended the 
Pennsylvania Dutch festival at Kutztown 
or Hershey? If so, ask him to tell the class 
about it. 

4. Try to find someone who has some 
antiques he would be willing to show to 
the class. 

5. If you are interested in art or hand- 
crafts, report to the class on the arts and 
crafts of the Pennsylvania Germans. 

6. Have a committee prepare a quiz 
program on the early settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania and their contributions to the growth 
of the State. 

7. Make a list of place names in Penn- 
sylvania and indicate their national origin. 

8. As a class project, begin a local his- 
tory of your own community. Various com- 
mittees might be responsible for such 
things as founders, historical sites and 
buildings, personalities, churches, schools, 
industries, and cultural developments. 
Search records that your local historical so- 
ciety may have, old church records, deeds, 
council minutes, and other sources. Add to 
the history as you proceed with the story 
of Pennsylvania’s progress through the rest 
of this book. 

g. Do you have a Junior Historians club 
in your school? If not, perhaps you and 
your classmates would be interested in or- 
ganizing one. Write to Junior Historians, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. They will have some 
valuable suggestions for you. 
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Chapter 4 
THE: COLONTAT 
FRONTIER MOVES 
WEST 


When Penn arrived in 1682, the few hundred early settlers along 
the Delaware were living on the edge of the wilderness. We speak 
of the line which separates a settled region from the wilderness as a 
frontier. The whole early history of America is a story of how this 
farthest edge of settlement was pushed slowly westward until the 
entire continent was settled. Pennsylvania had its own frontier, and 
our early history is very much a story of how Pennsylvanians pushed 
steadily westward from the first settlements along the Delaware. Tlie 
Penns steadily bought more land, and settlers filled it with their farms 
and homes. The first Americans to move west of the Alleghenies 
were Pennsylvanians settling in western Pennsylvania. 

The first of Penn’s lands to be sold were those along the Delaware. 
Later settlers had to purchase land farther west, and here they en- 
countered a trackless wilderness. In this wilderness, as one early 
traveler describes it, “the trees almost touch, by their height and 
their matted branches making a dimness, cold and fearful, even at 
noon on the clearest day.” 

To reach his future home, a settler might have to travel many 
miles through the forest. He had no roads. He could use the narrow 
Indian trails if he traveled overland. If he traveled by water, he could 
build himself an Indian canoe by putting birch bark over a light 
framework of wood. But birch-bark canoes were suitable only for one 
or two people who were traveling light. A man who had a family and 
a greater quantity of possessions built himself a dugout by taking the 
trunk of some light tree, such as ash or chestnut, and hollowing out 
the inside with an ax. Later the settlers used dugouts to transport 
their produce to market. 
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THIS CAVE DWELLING on the bank of the Delaware used natural advan- 
tages to gain quick and easy shelter. (Culver) 


I, EUROPEANS LEARN TO LIVE IN THE WILDERNESS 


‘Today, if you were to move to a new 
aome in any part of Pennsylvania, you 
would not be far from necessary sup- 
plies. You could count on a grocery 
store to supply your food, a drugstore 
for medicines, and a hardware store for 
the tools you needed. The situation was 
very different for Pennsylvania’s first 
settlers. In the wilderness they had to 
learn to supply their needs themselves. 


Indians Help the Early Settlers. The 
life of the first farmers in the Pennsyl- 
vania wilderness combined the ways 
they brought from Europe with those 
they learned from the Indians. The set- 
tlers brought along certain metal toois 
the Indians did not possess, such as axes, 
hoes, and plows. They brought Euro- 
pean domestic animals: horses, oxen, 
cows, pigs, and chickens. They planted 
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grains unknown to the Indians: wheat, 
tye, barley, and oats. 

But before a pioneer settler could 
raise a crop he often had to depend on 
wild game for food, and here the Indian 
had much to teach him. The white 
man’s rifle was a more effective weapon 
than the Indian’s spear or bow and ar- 
tows, but the Indian taught the white 
man how to stalk wild animals by keep- 
ing on the proper side of the wind so 
that the animals would not get his scent. 
The settler often adopted the Indian’s 
way of drying and smoking meat to pre- 
serve it for later use. He learned to tan 
the skins of animals in Indian fashion, 
making them into leather jackets, 
breeches, and moccasins. The earliest 
settlers in the Pennsylvania wilderness 
soon adopted clothing very much like 
that of their Indian neighbors. 

The settlers had to clear land for their 
crops, and once again they adopted the 
Indian method, that of killing a tree by 
“ girdling” it. Once the tree was dead 
they burned it, leaving the stump in the 
ground to rot. This method of clearing 
land took much less time and effort than 
that used in Europe. There they 
chopped the trees down and then dug 
out the large stumps. 

The chief crop of the Indians, corn, 
was ideally suited for planting on land 
filled with stumps and dead trees. Be- 
tween the rows of corn the settlers grew 
pumpkins, beans, or squash as the In- 
dians did. The settlers adopted Indian 
dishes, mixing vegetables with corn and 
meat. They learned how to parch corn 
and make hominy. By pounding the 


corn, Indian fashion, with a hollowed 
stone or block of wood, they made corn 
meal. ‘The only sweet that most early 
pioneer families had was maple sugar. 
This they owed to the Indians who 
taught them how to tap maple trees and 
boil the sap. 

Finally, the first shelters the white 
men built in the wilderness were copied 
from the Indians. These were rough 
“lean-to’s,”’ built out of bark, brush, 
and the limbs of small trees. They kept 
out the rain and cold until the settlers 
could put up sturdier dwellings. 

The early settlers adopted lean-to’s 
and Indian clothing as a makeshift. But 
Indian crops and methods of agriculture 
had a lasting influence on American 
life. 


The Swedes. We have already seen 
how the little Swedish settlement on the 
Delaware established religious freedom 
and fair dealing with the Indians even 
before Penn’s arrival. The log-cabin con- 
struction of the Swedes was adopted by 
settlers of other nationalities who came 
later and had to clear farms in the wil- 
derness. ‘The cabins were small and 
cramped; they had dirt floors and 
greased paper for windowpanes. Some 
had only a hole in the roof to serve as a 
chimney. But the cabins had one great 
virtue: they could be put up quickly in 
heavily timbered country. The colonists 
in the interior of Pennsylvania used log 
construction for all their earliest build- 
ings: churches, schools, and mills, as well 
as houses. When a region became more 
settled, the crude log buildings were 
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PLOWS USED IN COLONIAL TIMES were made chiefly of wood, with iron 
for points and sheathing. (Wurts Brothers from N.Y. State Historical Assn.) 


usually replaced by wooden buildings 
with smooth surfaces. As the frontier 
moved westward, the log cabin moved 
with it. 


Self-Sufficiency of the Earliest Farm- 
ers. For nearly fifty years after Wil- 
liam Penn’s arrival in 1682, the only im- 
portant towns in Pennsylvania were 
Chester, Philadelphia, and German- 
town — all on, or close to, the Delaware. 
An early farmer in the interior of the 
colony was far from any source of sup- 
plies and often miles from his nearest 
neighbor. If he wanted to survive in the 


wilderness, he had to supply his own 
needs. 

The early Pennsylvania farm families 
made their own tools and household 
furnishings out of wood. Iron could be 
had only from Philadelphia. Before 
1750 most iron still had to be brought 
to Philadelphia from Europe and was 
very expensive. It was a rare housewife 
who could boast of more than one real 
iron pot in her kitchen. Most farmers’ 
plows were made of wood with iron 
only for the tip of the plowshare. 

A farmer’s workday ran from sunrise 
to sunset. ‘To sow and harvest his crops 
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he used the crude, laborious methods 
he had brought with him from the Old 
World. He sowed his grain by hand, 
then dragged the ground with brush to 
cover the seed. When the crop was 
grown, he cut it by hand with a sickle, 
a curved steel blade with a wooden han- 
dle. For threshing, the farmer used a 
wooden flail—two sticks fastened to- 
gether at one end by a leather thong. 
If the weather did not permit work 
outdoors, there was much to be done in- 
side the cabin. Clothing, as well as tools 
and furniture, had to be made. During 
the first years on a pioneer farm, the 
family usually wore clothing that was 
pieced together from the skins of wild 





PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE- 
WIVES dipped and molded 
their own candles in colonial 
times. On the opposite page, 
cloth is woven on a colonial 
loom. (Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage) 


animals. Later, when the farmer had 
harvested flax from his fields, his wife 
could spin it into linen thread. She 
carded fibers of wool and spun them 
into woolen thread. Usually, linen and 
wool were woven together on the fam- 
ily loom to make a cloth called linsey- 
woolsey. 'T’o dye her homespun goods, 
the farmer’s wife might use indigo blue, 
which had been brought from Philadel- 
phia. More often she had to make her 
own dyes, Indian fashion, by using wild 
berries and the bark of trees. 

As the interior of Pennsylvania be- 
came more settled, as roads were built 
and towns sprang up, farm life became 
more comfortable. The farmer no long- 
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er had to think simply of keeping his 
own family alive. He could grow surplus 
crops to trade in town for better tools, 
furniture, and clothing. Meanwhile the 


frontier of the colony moved farther 
west into the wilderness. On the new 
frontier, life for the farmer continued 
to be hard and primitive. 


2. PENNSYLVANIA EXPANDS WESTWARD 


When William Penn landed at Ches- 
ter in the autumn of 1682, his colony 
contained only a few hundred settlers. 
By 1740, only a little more than half 
a century later, Pennsylvania’s popula- 
tion had grown to 100,000. Within an- 
other twenty years this figure had dou- 
bled. By 1776 the colony probably con- 
tained 300,000 or more people. Penn- 
sylvania was third in size among all Eng- 


land’s colonies in the New World. No 
other colony had grown so fast. With 
this growth the Pennsylvania colonists 
had pushed their frontier farther and 
farther inland. 


The Western Frontier of Pennsyl- 
vania. When we hear the word “ fron- 
tier” we usually think of the west- 
ern part of the United States which was 
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LAND PURCHASES. Pennsylvania’s present territory was acquired by 
twelve purchases. The map shows the area and date of each purchase. 
When was your own region bought from the Indians? 


settled in the nineteenth century. Ac- 
tually, until the twentieth century, our 
country has always had a frontier. In 
Pennsylvania, the earliest frontier lay 
along the Delaware. As more settlers 
arrived, they pushed Pennsylvania’s 
frontier west and north until they 
eventually reached the present borders 
of the State. For more than a hundred 
years there was frontier country within 
the present borders of Pennsylvania. 


Penn’s Sons Buy More Land. As 
new settlers continued to pour into 
Pennsylvania, the lands that William 
Penn had bought from the Indians were 


no longer sufficient. Penn’s sons bought 
new inland territory from the Indians, 
concluding each purchase with a treaty, 
as their father had done. In 1718, the 
Penns purchased the land “ between the 
Delaware and Susquehanna rivers from 
Duck Creek to the Lehigh Hills.” This 
is the area covered today by Lancaster 
and York counties. In 1737, the Penns 
acquired most of the land in the upper 
Delaware and Lehigh valleys. 

The acquisitions of 1749 turned out 
to be particularly important. In that 
year the Penns bought up a large part 
of the territory in which Pennsylvania’s 
rich deposits of anthracite coal are lo- 
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cated. The purchases of 1749 also in- 
cluded land in what are now Dauphin 
and Luzerne counties. 

In 1754 the Penns extended their ter- 
ritory into central Pennsylvania as far 
as present-day Centre County. The 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1768, gave 
them southwestern Pennsylvania and a 
strip of land running north and south 
through the center of the State. By the 
time of the Revolution the Penns 
claimed rights to all of Pennsylvania’s 
present territory, with the exception of 
some areas in the western and north- 
western parts of the State. The Indians 
had exchanged all this priceless land for 
such things as blankets, knives, cloth- 
ing, and trinkets! 


The New Lands Are Quickly Filled. 
Once the Penns had acquired land from 
the Indians, they offered it for sale. Al- 
though their price was much _ higher 
than their father’s had been, it was still 
possible for a settler to buy a hundred 
acres of good Pennsylvania land for less 
than a hundred dollars in our money to- 
day. Many settlers didn’t bother to pay 
for their land at all. They simply occu- 
pied it as “squatters,” clearing it for 
crops and building homes. Probably half 
of the land in colonial Pennsylvania was 
settled in this way. The squatters had 
no legal right to their farms, but since 
they were far removed from the seat of 
government, there was little the Penns 
could do to evict them. 


Hunters and Traders Precede the 
Farmers. Beyond the advancing fron- 
tier lay the wilderness. The first white 


men to enter the wilderness came to 
hunt game and trade with the Indians. 
Later came the farmers, who built homes 
for themselves and turned the wilder- 
ness into a settled region. 

The early hunters in the wilderness 
were animated by the spirit of adven- 
ture. Among them was young Daniel 
Boone, who made long hunting trips 
from his home in Berks County. Later, 
traders entered the wilderness to pro- 
cure valuable furs and skins from the 
Indians. In return they sold the Indians 
such things as trinkets, firearms, tools, 
and rum. Some of the traders settled 
down in the wilderness. One of them, 
John Harris, Sr., in addition to his trad- 
ing activities, operated a ferry across the 
Susquehanna River. “ Harris’ Ferry,” 
as the spot was called, grew to be the 
town of Harrisburg. Some of our other 
Pennsylvania cities are at points where 
early trading posts were located. Pitts- 
burgh, Franklin, Chambersburg, and 
Brownsville, for example, had a rapid 
early growth largely because they were 
trading centers. 


The Frontiersman-Farmer. The early 
hunters and traders brought back de- 
scriptions of the wilderness to the older 
settlements in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Their stories led other men to try their 
luck in the western country. However, 
these men who followed immediately 
after the hunters and traders were still 
not permanent settlers. Usually they had 
no families. ‘They were by choice lonely 
men, chiefly interested in adventure. 
They never bought land and would stop 
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in one place only long enough to raise 
some Indian corn and a few vegetables 
for the winter. When the warm weather 
came round again, they would move on. 
Although they carried a long Pennsyl- 
vania rifle, they also used the Indian 
knife and tomahawk. They hunted and 
prepared game Indian fashion. Like the 
Indians, they made their own clothes out 
of animal skins. ‘They were frontiersmen- 
farmers, the advance guard of the perma- 
nent settlers on the frontier. 


The Permanent Settlers Arrive. As 
soon as a frontier district began to fill up 


with permanent settlers, the frontiers- 
man-farmer felt crowded. He pulled up 
stakes and moved on to explore and 
chart another wilderness. Often the per- 
manent settler took over a clearing that 
the frontiersman-farmer had abandoned. 
He enlarged it and sowed his own crops 
as well as Indian corn. The permanent 
settler usually brought a family with 
him. He had domestic animals and some 
European tools. But, as we have seen, 
even the permanent settler had to adopt 
many of the Indian’s ways in order to 
be self-sufficient during his first years on 
the frontier. 


3. NEW COUNTIES AND TOWNS ARE ADDED 


As the Pennsylvania frontier expand- 
ed westward, new counties and county 
seats became necessary. By 1720, a little 
more than forty years after Penn’s ar- 
rival on the Delaware, many western 
settlers lived as much as a hundred miles 
from the nearest seat of local govern- 
ment. In that year the Penns added a 
fourth county to the colony’s original 
three. They carved it out of the land 
which belonged to Chester County and 
named it Lancaster after Lancashire in 
England. At the new county seat of Lan- 
caster, the western settlers were now in 
touch with their own sheriff, courts, and 
other government agencies. 

But still the frontier advanced, and 
within another twenty years a fifth coun- 
ty became necessary. In 1749 the Penns 
created York County, west of the Sus- 


quehanna, named for the English Duke 
of York. In 1750 Cumberland County 
was created to give a local government 
to settlers in the Cumberland Valley. 
At the same time, settlers from Phila- 
delphia and along the Delaware had 
been moving northeastward into the 
valleys of the Schuylkill and Lehigh 
rivers. In 1752 this region became Berks 
and Northampton counties. 

By 1771 there were so many settlers 
in the Cumberland Valley that the 
Penns added another county named 
Bedford, for the Duke of Bedford, to 
the growing list. In 1772, all the vast 
area of central Pennsylvania became 
Northumberland County. And the next 
year the Penns made all of western 
Pennsylvania into Westmoreland Coun- 
ty. Within less than one hundred years, 
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PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES IN 1780. 


the county seats were organized. 


Penn’s original three counties had in- 
creased to eleven, and Pennsylvania’s 
frontier had advanced beyond the Alle- 
ghenies. 


New Towns. Each new county te- 
quired a county seat. Sometimes, as with 
Lancaster, county seats were brand new 
communities laid out by the Penns. 
New towns were usually laid out much 
like towns in England with a town 
square and regular streets. At other times 
a settlement that already existed was 
raised to new dignity as the seat of 
county government. Such towns were 
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The dates show the years in which 


not only centers of local government; 
they were also the social and trading 
centers of their counties. 

Lancaster, which the Penns laid out 
in 1730, was the first important inland 
town in Pennsylvania. It lay on the main 
route from Philadelphia to the West. 
By 1750 Lancaster contained 2,000 peo- 
ple; by 1775 its population had increased 
to 3,000. 

The town of York was founded in 
1741, before the county of that name. 
It is the oldest town west of the Susque- 
hanna, and contained 1,700 people at 
the time of the Revolution. Bethlehem, 
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founded by the Moravians in 1741, had 
a population of several hundred at the 
time of the break with England. In 1776 
Reading, laid out by the Penns in 1748, 
contained 1,800 people. ‘These popula- 
tion figures do not seem large by our 
modern standards, but we should not 
underrate the importance of these colo- 
nial towns on that account. In those 
days, when travel was difficult, each town 
was the. trading center of its region. 
Each town was much more important to 
the surrounding country than many a 
large city is today. 

Most colonial towns were located at 
some strategic point, often at the junc- 
tion of two rivers. Easton was built in 
1750-52 at the point where the Dela- 
ware and Lehigh rivers meet. It became 





A VIEW OF BETHLEHEM as it looked around 1800. (Brown’s Studio and 


the site of many important conferences 
between the white settlers and the In- 
dians. Fort Bedford, built in 1757, on 
the Raystown branch of the Juniata 
River became a town by 1758. Pitts- 
burgh grew up around Fort Pitt, built 
by the English in 1758 at the junction of 
the Monongahela and the Allegheny. 
By 1775 Pittsburgh numbered 350 peo- 
ple. Sunbury was laid out in 1772 where 
the west and north branches of the 
Susquehanna join each other. ‘This had 
been the site of the great Indian town 
of Shamokin. Fort Durkee, on the upper 
north branch of the Susquehanna, was 
built by John Durkee and other men 
from Connecticut in 1769 to protect 
Connecticut’s claim to this region. Here 
they also founded the village of Wilkes- 
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Barre in the same year. By then the 
American colonies were at odds with 
the mother country. Consequently, 
Wilkes-Barre was named after two Eng- 
lishmen, John Wilkes and Colonel Isaac 
Barre, who championed the American 
cause in the British Parliament. 

We can get a good idea of what these 
colonial towns looked like at the time of 
the Revolution by visiting some which 


4. BOUNDARY DISPUTES 


Virginia, Maryland, and Connecticut 
all disputed Penn’s rights to certain parts 
of Pennsylvania. The extension of Penn- 
sylvania’s frontier brought these argu- 
ments to a head. 


The royal charters of all three colo- 


nies had been drawn up in vague lan- 
guage by men who knew little of Amer- 
ica’s geography. Virginia’s charter stated 
that Virginia’s land extended “ west and 
northwest up into the country from the 
sea.” On this authority Virginia claimed 
all of southwestern Pennsylvania up to 
the present site of Pittsburgh. Lord 
Balttmore claimed that his Maryland 
grant reached to the fortieth degree of 
north latitude. This would have put 
Philadelphia within the boundaries of 
Maryland. Connecticut’s charter of 1662 
was the most sweeping of all. It granted 
Connecticut the right to all lands west 
of the colony as far as the Pacific Ocean, 
unless they were owned by another 
“Christian prince or state.” This ac- 
tually included land within New York 
State, but since New York’s charter was 


never became large cities. One of these 
is Carlisle, which was laid out in 1751 
and later became the county seat of 
Cumberland County. When Carlisle 
was at the edge of the settled part of 
Pennsylvania, it was an important base 
for some of the military expeditions we 
shall read about later. ‘Today Carlisle 
still has the charm of the old colonial 
towns. 


older than Connecticut’s, Connecticut 
could scarcely claim any New York ter- 
titory. Instead, she skipped over New 
York and claimed the northern third of 
Pennsylvania. Finally, Penn himself 
claimed land far south of Pennsylvania’s 
present border. Had his claim been 
granted, Baltimore would have been part 
of Pennsylvania. 

The dispute with Maryland began in 
Penn’s lifetime and worried him ‘greatly. 
He died without seeing it settled. Not 
until 1763 did the British government 
send out two Englishmen to survey the 
boundary between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. Their names were Charles Ma- 
son and Jeremiah Dixon. In'1769, Mason 
and Dixon completed their. work. The 
line they established: was accepted as 
the border between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and has since become famous 
in American history as the traditional 
boundary between North and South. 

Pennsylvania’s boundary dispute with 
Virginia did not become an important 
issue until after the French and Indian 
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THE MASON AND DIXON 
LINE established the border 
between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania in 1769. (Pa. State 
Dept. of Highways) 


War, in 1763. Until that time, south- 
western Pennsylvania, claimed by both 
Virginia and William Penn, was largely 
an unsettled wilderness. Virginia did 
have a handful of settlers and traders in 
the region. When the French began to 
build forts in this area, Virginia sent 
troops to protect it. ‘This act occurred 
in 1754 and started the French and In- 
dian War, about which we shall read 
later. 

When England won the French and 
Indian War, southwestern Pennsylvania 
was secured for the English colonists. 
Both Pennsylvania and Virginia sent 
settlers into the region and began organ- 





izing it into counties. In 1773, Virginia’s 
governor, Lord Dunmore, took Pitts- 
burgh by force. Actual warfare between 
the two colonies was prevented only by 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The Penns claimed the region because 
their charter gave them all land up to 
five degrees west of the Delaware. The 
words of the Penns’ charter were much 
more specific than those on which Vir- 
ginia based her claim. In 1779 a joint 
commission of Pennsylvanians and Vir- 
ginians agreed to honor the Penns’ 
claim. In return, Pennsylvania guaran- 
teed all the rights of Virginia’s settlers 
in this western frontier country. 


THE COLONIAL FRONTIER MOVES WEST al 


d 
wes! 





MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, AND CONNECTICUT claimed lands that are now 
a major part of the State. Only a comparatively small strip of land 
through the center of the colony was uncontested. 


At the end of the French and Indian 
War, Virginia gave land bounties to 
soldiers who had served with the Eng- 
lish forces. Washington bought up 
much of this land in the part of west- 
em Pennsylvania that Virginia then 
claimed. When Pennsylvania agreed to 
recognize the Virginia claims, Washing- 
ton owned land in Pennsylvania. He 
sent slaves and indentured servants to 
make improvements on his land, and 
in 1774 he had a gristmill built at 
Perryopolis in Fayette County, one of 
the first water-powered mills built in 
that area. 

Washington’s total land holdings in 


western Pennsylvania amounted to 
4,695 acres and included the site of 
Fort Necessity. They were in what 
are now Fayette, Westmoreland, and 
Washington counties. It was in the lat- 
ter, in September, 1784, that Washing- 
ton met a group of Scotch-Irish settlers 
who had squatted on his land without 
purchasing it. He brought suit to eject 
them, and this action made him un- 
popular in western Pennsylvania. That 
region was one place where the father 
of his country was not well liked during 
the 1780’s. 

Connecticut had taken steps to secure 
her claim to northern Pennsylvania as 
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early as 1753. In that year she organized 
the Susquehanna Company to settle her 
lands there. Nine years later a group of 
New England settlers arrived, but they 
were driven off by the Indians. 

In 1769 another group of Connecticut 
settlers arrived in the Wyoming Valley. 
To protect their claims they built Forty 
Fort and Fort Durkee. However, there 
now were Pennsylvanians in the valley. 
The year before, the Penns had pur- 
chased the land from the Indians by 
the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. Between 
1769 and 1775 there was open warfare 
in the Wyoming Valley between the 
settlers from Connecticut and those 
from Pennsylvania. In the Yankee-Pen- 
namite Wars, as they are called, the 
New Englanders were victorious. By 
1774 there were nearly 2,000 settlers 
from New England in the region, and in 
spite of Pennsylvania’s protest their 
number was increasing every year. 
When the Revolution broke out and 
ended the fighting between the colo- 
nists, there were at least 5,000 New Eng- 
landers in the northern Pennsylvania 
country. Their settlements reached as 
far south into central Pennsylvania as 
the present site of Muncy. 

In 1782 a court of commissioners met 
at ‘Trenton, New Jersey, and decided 
the border dispute in favor of Pennsyl- 
vania. The rights of the New England 
settlers were respected, however, and 
most of them remained on their farms. 
The strong New England influence in 
northeastern Pennsylvania is still appar- 
ent today in family and place names. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. How did the Indians help the early 
pioneers in Pennsylvania adjust to wilder. 
ness life? 

2. What group of settlers first used log 
construction for their earliest buildings? 

3. Why were many of the western set- 
tlers called squatters? 

4. Describe the clothing worn by the 
frontier people. 

5- What colonies disputed Penn’s claim 
to certain parts of Pennsylvania? 

6. Why were there so many boundary 
disputes? 

7. As the frontier expanded, why did it 
become necessary to create new counties? 

8. What frequently determined where 
a town should be located? 

g. In what part of Pennsylvania is the 
New England influence apparent? Why? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why did the Pennsylvania Dutch use 
earthenware in which to cook and bake? 

2. Why is it important that boundary 
lines be clearly defined? 

3. Would life on a farm in colonial 
times have been more interesting than liy- 
ing on a farm today? 

4. Why was a town in colonial times 
more important to the surrounding coun- 
try than many large cities are today? 

5. What town is the county seat of 
your area? What functions of county goy- 
ernment are carried on there? Are they the 
same as in colonial days? 

6. Was your town affected by the Ma- 
son-Dixon line? 

7. Why was it necessary for families in 
the interior to be practically self-sufficient? 

8. How do you account for Pennsylva- 
nia’s winning all of its boundary disputes? 
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VOCABULARY ~ 
Explain the following terms: 
frontier metropolis 
back country lean-to 
dugout linsey-woolsey 
frontiersman-farmer _ strategic 


county seat 


IDENTIFICATION 
Identify the following: 
Daniel Boone ‘Treaty of Fort 


Charles Mason Stanwix 
Jeremiah Dixon Yankee-Pennamite 
John Harris, Sr. Wars 


LOCATION 
Find these places on the map: 


Allegheny Mountains Bedford 

Chester Sunbury 

Lancaster Pittsburgh 

Mason-Dixon line York 

Reading Wilkes-Barre 
ACTIVITIES 


1. On a graph show the increase in the 
population of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 
1770; 

2. Make a collection of pictures or 
drawings showing implements used by 
farmers during colonial times and those 
used now. A visit to a museum may help. 

3. On an outline map of Pennsylvania 
show all the land acquired by the Penns 
by 1776. On the same map put the new 
counties as they were created. 

4. Report to the class on the life of 
Daniel Boone and his accomplishments. 

5. Have people from the class present 
the territorial claims of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. Let 
the class decide which should be honored. 

6. Using a wall map of the eastern 


states, trace the Mason-Dixon line and tell 
the story of how it was drawn. 

7. Give an account of the Wyoming 
Massacre. 

8. Pretend that you lived on a farm on 
the Pennsylvania frontier between the 
1740's and 1776. Write an account of your 
life. 

g. Write and present a one-act play de- 
picting family life in colonial Pennsylvania. 
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Chapter 5 


PENNSYLVANIA BE- 
COMES A PROSPEROUS 


COLONY 


In the last chapter we discussed the difficulties settlers faced in clear- 
ing the Pennsylvania wilderness. By 1730 the extreme eastern part of 
the colony was settled and its prosperity was increasing each year. 
Pennsylvania produced many crops and manufactured goods that the 
outside world needed, and the port of Philadelphia soon became the 
second largest trading city of the British empire. By the time of 
the Revolution, Pennsylvania had become one of the most prosperous 
colonies in all America. In this chapter we shall see how this came 


about. 


I, FARMERS GROW PRODUCTS FOR TRADE 


The earliest Pennsylvania settlers pro- 
duced few surplus products. It took all 
a farmer’s effort just to grow enough for 
himself and his family. Even if he had 
been able to grow an extra supply to 
sell, there was seldom any way he could 
get it to market. Only those farmers who 
lived along a river, or along streams 
connecting with it, could get their sur- 
plus products to Philadelphia. When 
roads were built, the farmers could trans- 


port their produce to the growing towns 
and exchange it for goods. They entered 
on a new era of prosperity and began to 
reap the rewards of their pioneering 
efforts. 


Pennsylyania Wheat. Four out of 
five persons in colonial Pennsylvania 
were farmers. The colony’s chief crop 
was wheat, which was much in demand 
in the other colonies. Both New Eng 
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PENNSYLVANIA FARMS grew so much wheat that the colony became 
known as the “” breadbasket of America.” (Pennsylvania State College) 


land and the South required large quan- 
tities of it. Pennsylvanians also shipped 
wheat or its by-products to the British 
colonies of Bermuda, the Barbados, and 
Jamaica. In years when the European 
wheat crops were poor, Pennsylvania 
exported wheat to Europe. 

The export trade included not only 
wheat itself but products made from 
wheat: flour, biscuits, and bread. The 
bread of that time could be shipped 
great distances because it was hard and 
did not spoil as quickly as our bread 
does today. For a hundred years or more 


wheat was the biggest crop in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The colony was known as the 
“breadbasket of America.” 


Salt Pork, Beef, Flaxseed, and Potash. 
Although wheat was Pennsylvania’s chief 
export for more than a century, it was 
not the only one. Beef from Pennsyl- 
vania’s farms was salted and sent abroad. 
There was a great demand for Pennsyl- 
vania’s salt pork. Flaxseed from Penn- 
sylvania’s fields of flax at one time 
ranked third in the colony’s exports. 

From the ashes of the log fires which 
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the farmer set to clear his land, he ob- 
tained a valuable by-product, potash. 
This substance was useful as fertilizer 
for the soil and as part of the processes 
of making soap, and bleaching and dye- 
ing cloth. Potash from Pennsylvania 
farms was much in demand in Europe. 


Lumber and Furs. Every early Penn- 
sylvania farm contained a stand of tim- 
ber. The farmer could sell this timber 
to the local sawmill where it was used to 
make staves for the barrels and casks in 
which flour and salt meats were ex- 
ported. The West Indies also bought 
Pennsylvania lumber to make cases, 
barrels, and casks in which to pack the 
rum, molasses, sugar, indigo, and spices 
which these islands shipped to the out- 
side world. ‘The lumber was shipped to 
the Indies either in rough form or as 
ready-made staves, barrels, and casks. 

Most of Pennsylvania’s colonial farm- 
ers were adept hunters and trappers. 
During the winter months, after the 
crops were in, they hunted for furs which 
had a ready market in Europe. The bet- 
ter furs were used by wealthy people to 
trim or decorate their costumes. The 
poorer furs were used in the clothing 
of the common people. And if the fur 
of an animal was not valuable, its skin 
could always be sold for tanning. Per- 
haps most important, hunting provided 
the colonial family with a variety in its 
meat diet. 


England’s Attitude Toward the Col- 
ony. England’s colonial policy at the 
time, like that of other European na- 
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tions, was based on the idea known as 
“mercantilism.” Under mercantilism, 
the colonies were expected to produce 
raw materials for the mother country, 
which turned them into manufactured 
products. These manufactured products 
were then to be sold back to the colo- 
nies or to other countries. The colonies 
were regarded as a market for the mother 
country’s manufactured products. ‘They 
were not encouraged and at times were 
forbidden to develop their own factories 
or to sell their products to other coun- 
tries. 

Because there was a great demand for 
England’s manufactured goods in early 
Pennsylvania, the colony bought more 
from the mother country than it sold to 
it. Pennsylvania made up the difference 
by selling surplus food and materials to 
the other colonies, to Europe, and to 
the West Indies. 


Barter in Colonial Times. ‘The early 
Pennsylvania farmers did not receive 
much actual money for the produce they 
sent abroad. Instead, they exchanged 
produce with local merchants for the 
manufactured goods they needed. These 
goods usually had been made in England 
and shipped to Philadelphia. ‘There, the 
local merchant exchanged them for the 
farmers’ raw materials and the farm 
goods were sent abroad. 

By this system of barter, the farmers 
acquired new and better tools than the 
handmade ones they had used during 
the first years on the frontier. With new 
tools they could produce more crops and 
still have time left over for leisure. 
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2. PENNSYLVANIA’S TOWNS PROSPER 


So far we have been chiefly concerned 
with the farm life of early Pennsylvania. 
The new inland towns which sprang up 
as the colony expanded to the north and 
west also were of great importance to 
Pennsylvania’s trade and social life. 


Trade and Market Centers. ‘Those 
who lived close to Philadelphia could 
trade with the capital directly. People 
who lived farther away had to buy and 
exchange goods in their local market 
towns. Chester and Germantown held 
regular market days as early as 1608. 
When the Penns founded York and 
Lancaster they required these new coun- 
ty seats to hold markets twice each week, 
on Wednesday and Saturday. 

Market days were colorful affairs. 
From miles around the farmers arrived 
to display their goods and to gaze at 
the fascinating articles the merchants 
had brought from Philadelphia. It was 
a wonderful time to exchange gossip, 
boast about crops, and argue politics and 
religion. Even today in those regions 
that were colonial Pennsylvania, every 
city has its colorful weekly or twice- 
weekly market days. 

Some larger Pennsylvania towns held 
market fairs twice a year. In many re- 
spects a market fair resembled a county 
fair of today. The chief purpose of the 
market fair was to exchange commodi- 
ties. As Pastorius, the founder of Ger- 
mantown, described them, they were 
held “not for the sake of mere profit,” 


but so that “anything which one man 
has over and above his needs may be 
purchasable for others.” 


The Town Merchant. The mer- 
chant in these market towns fulfilled a 
very important function. He was the 
middleman between the inland settler 
and the importer of foreign goods in 
Philadelphia. The inland merchant 
bought his wares from the great mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. The wares in- 
cluded a variety of goods which all came 
from the West Indies and Europe. From 
the West Indies came salt, sugar, spices, 
indigo, and tea. The settler called these 
“ West Indies goods.” From Europe 
came glass and china, hardware, crock- 
ery, fine cloth and cotton thread, and 
iron, powder, and shot. These were 
known as “European goods.” 

The local merchant displayed his mer- 
chandise on his shelves to entice the 
trade of the settler. The settler paid for 
articles with such produce as grain, lum- 
ber, wool, hides, furs, or the linsey-wool- 
sey cloth which had been woven in his 
home. When the merchant had accumu- 
lated enough farm products, he sent 
them to Philadelphia by pack horse, 
wagon, or boat. There they were ex- 
changed for more imports from abroad. 
And so the cycle began again. 


The Towns as Centers of Community 
Life. Market towns were much more 
than centers of trade: they were also 
the cultural and religious centers of the 
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back country. Here the settlers could 
attend church and send their children 
to school. They could learn what was 
happening in the world outside, and by 
social contact with one another they 
could smooth off some of the rough 
edges of their frontier manners. Settlers 
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welcomed any occasion to come to- 
gether, and market fairs and the meet- 
ings of the county courts were especially 
gala days.-Such fine occasions were the 
market fairs for “letting off steam ” that 
the Penns finally outlawed them as be- 
ing too boisterous! 


3. PENNSYLVANIA’S INDUSTRIES BEGIN 


England did not encourage the settlers 
of Pennsylvania to manufacture articles 


for trade, since they would compete 


with her own products. Manufacturing 
was considered the privilege of the 
mother country. The settlers, however, 
had to manufacture certain articles for 
their own use during their first lonely 
years on the frontier. Once they were in 
a position to trade surplus agricultural 
products for articles they needed, it was 
only natural for them to trade their 
handiwork as well. This barter in home- 
made articles marks the beginning of 
Pennsylvania’s industry. 


Homemade Goods. Unless the earli- 
est Pennsylvania farmers manufactured 
certain things for themselves they had 
to do without, for they had little sur- 
plus produce to offer in exchange. The 
lack of roads and other means of carry- 
ing goods in the colony’s early days 
made it difficult to bring ready-made 
goods into the back country. Goods 
that were available were priced too high 
for the average farmer to buy. 

These early self-sufficient farmers pro- 
duced their own tools, furniture, and 


clothing. They salted their own pork 
and beef and tanned their own leather. 
They made staves for barrels and pro- 
duced potash by refining the ashes of 
burnt wood. This domestic manufactur- 
ing was not limited to farm homes along 
the frontier. In the towns along the sea- 
board many families made their own 
clothes and other household necessities. 
Money was scarce throughout the col- 
ony, and by supplying its own needs as 
far as possible, a family could save what 
little wealth it had. 

Thus we see that the production of 
homemade goods had three important 
effects. First, it enabled the colonists to 
amass wealth at home instead of having 
it all drained off in the purchase of 
goods from abroad. Second, domestic 
manufacture created a surplus of many 
items — potash and tanned leather, for 
example — which could be sold to open 
markets within the colony or beyond its 
borders. Third, it laid the foundation for 
Pennsylvania’s development as a great 
industrial state. 


Gristmills and Sawmills. In order to 
supply their needs the early settlers 
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TOOLS USED IN A COOPER'S SHOP. Before iron became plentiful in the 
colonies, wooden barrels were an important means of carrying and stor- 
ing products. In making barrels, the cooper used a great variety of tools. 
(Wurts Brothers from N.Y. State Historical Assn.) 


needed more than their own hands; from 
the very first they needed power-driven 
machinery. ‘The earliest industries using 
crude machinery in Pennsylvania were 
the sawmills and gristmills, driven by 
water power. A farmer could hew logs 
for a cabin by himself; but if he wanted 
smooth lumber and shingles for a better 
sort of house, he required the services of 
a sawmill. The farmer could also pound 
his corn into coarse meal at home, but 
he could not turn wheat into flour or 
have a finer quality of meal without the 


help of a gristmill. The Swedes had built 
sristmills along the Delaware before the 
English settlers arrived. At a very early 
date there were hundreds of sawmills 
and gristmills throughout William 
Penn’s colony. 

The early mill was a crude affair and 
inefhcient by modern standards. It was 
built of logs or stone on the bank of a 
rushing stream that turned its ponder- 
ous mill wheel. In a gristmill, the water 
wheel turned the millstones which 
ground the flour; in a sawmill, it oper- 














COLONIAL ARTS AND CRAFTS included metal working (upper left) and 


making pottery (lower right). (Old Sturbridge Village) The figure of the 
Indian is of iron. The glass mug resembles those made by the famous 
Stiegel glassworks. (Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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THIS GRISTMILL was built of logs by William Laughlin in Cumberland 
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County. It is the oldest mill in the region. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


ated a crude up-and-down saw which 
slowly cut through the length of a log. 
The more efficient circular saw, which 
we use today, was unknown in colonial 
times. In a gristmill, often all the mov- 
able parts except the millstones were 
made of wood. In a sawmill, only the 
saw itself was metal. 

The earliest mills stood along such 
streams as Brandywine Creek and Cobbs 
Creek near Philadelphia. As new settle- 
ments sprang up in the colony, each 
village or town had its mill to grind flour 
and saw wood. The farmers brought 
their wheat and logs to the local mills 
to be turned into flour and lumber for 


colonial and foreign trade. Pennsyl- 
vania’s flour became famous for its fine 
quality, and Philadelphia became as 
noted in colonial days as a milling center 
as Minneapolis is today. 


The Iron Industry. The first iron 
produced in America came from Saugus, 
Massachusetts. An iron industry was 
founded there forty years before William 
Penn established his colony. The Dutch 
and Swedes had learned that there was 
iron ore in Pennsylvania, and Penn 
hoped to develop it. It was not until 
1716, however, that the colony began to 
produce its own iron. In that year a 
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Quaker blacksmith, Thomas Rutter, 
built Pennsylvania’s first iron forge on 
Manatawny Creek, in what is today 
Berks County. Two years later, Samuel 
Nuit, Senior, built an iron works on 
French Creek in Chester County. 
Within another thirty years — by 1750 
— Pennsylvania had become the largest 
producer of iron among the American 
colonies. There were at least fifty iron 
furnaces and forges in Pennsylvania by 
1775, and the industry had spread from 
southeastern Pennsylvania into the Sus- 
quehanna Valley. England passed laws 
to prevent the development of the iron 
industry, for it competed with her own. 
But Pennsylvania ignored the laws of 
England. Pennsylvania’s land was rich 
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im iron ore; it also had the timber for 
charcoal and the limestone which the 
iron industry required. Small wonder 
that the colonists refused to buy iron 
from the mother country when all this 
natural wealth lay at their own doorstep. 


Ironmaking a Large-Scale Industry. 
Ironmaking, by its very nature, required 
operations on a much larger scale than 
any other colonial industry. The owner 


of an ironworks (called an “iron- 


master”) needed limestone quarries: he 
needed vast tracts of timber to produce 
charcoal. He required a small army of 
men to quarry the limestone, cut the 
wood, burn the charcoal, mine the ore, 
and operate the furnaces and forges. Be- 





THE UP-AND-DOWN SAWMILL was operated by water power. As the 
water turned the wheel, the saw moved up and down cutting through the 


log. (Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters) 
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THE BLAST FURNACE at Hopewell was one of the most famous in colonial 
Pennsylvania. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


cause the ironmaster required land and 
labor on the scale of the tobacco plan- 
tations of the South, his ironmaking 
operation was called a plantation. 


Making Iron. ‘To produce iron the 
ore, limestone, and charcoal were placed 
together in a stone furnace. The stone 
furnace, shaped roughly like a pyramid, 
was about 25 feet high and about 25 feet 
wide at the base. When the charcoal 
in the furnace was lighted it melted the 
limestone and the ore. The limestone 
absorbed the impurities of the molten 
ore and floated to the top of the fur- 


nace. The refined ore was then drawn 
off as liquid iron from the bottom of 
the furnace into feeders called sows. 
The sows fed the iron into troughs 
where it was allowed to cool. The 
troughs were called pigs, and the cooled 
iron was therefore known as pig iron. 
To turn the pig iron into a bar of 
usable size, a forge was necessary. In the 
forge, the iron pig was again heated by 
charcoal until it was soft enough to be 
shaped. The ironworkers then lifted the 
huge mass of red-hot pig from the hearth 
by means of tongs, placing it under a 
forge hammer. The forge hammer was 
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a large piece of cast iron weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds. It was mounted on 
a strong oaken beam which was moved 
up and down by water power. The ham- 
mer beat the pig into iron bars of a size 
a blacksmith could manage. It was the 
blacksmith who turned out the finished 
iron products, beating the bars into 
whatever shape he wanted. The whole 
operation was quite different from that 
followed in today’s huge, fiery blast fur- 
naces and tremendous rolling mills, 
where iron and steel are made and 
shaped quickly by machines. 
Ironmaking became the most impor- 
tant as well as the largest manufacturing 
industry in colonial Pennsylvania. In the 
colony's growing prosperity it was second 
only to farming. The iron industry made 
farming more profitable, since it pro- 
vided the farmer with cheaper, better, 
American-made tools. The early iron- 
masters laid the foundations of Penn- 
sylvania’s great steel industry of today. 


Variety of Pennsylvania’s Early In- 
dustry. ‘Today Pennsylvania can boast 
of the production of almost everything 
that can be manufactured. Its great va- 
riety of manufactured products became 
apparent early in the colony’s history. 

Pennsylvania’s weaving and clothing 
industry began with the early settlers of 
Germantown. Germans of Germantown 
were the first people to manufacture 
hosiery in America. Flax was widely 
grown in Pennsylvania, but wool was 
scarce because the raising of sheep re- 
quired too much care. Hence linen was 
the chief product of colonial looms, al- 
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though some woolen cloth was produced 
as well. By 1776, clothmaking was an 
industry of almost factory size in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ships were needed to carry Pennsyl- 
vania’s produce abroad, and the first 
shipyard on the Delaware was built by 
William West in 1683. West’s ships 
proved so swift and seaworthy that he 
soon received orders for them from 
abroad. By 1722, the Delaware ship- 
yards were building ten ships a year; 
within another few years the annual out- 
put had jumped to twenty. 

There were many small tanneries scat- 
tered all over colonial Pennsylvania. 
Most of the tanneries were nothing more 
than crude wooden vats containing a 
tanning fluid made from oak bark. The 
tanned hides which they turned out, 
however, were an important item in 
Pennsylvania’s colonial and foreign 
trade. ‘The colony’s shoemakers, harness 
makers, and saddlers were expert in the 
production of leather goods. 

The first paper mill in America was 
built at Roxborough by William Ritten- 
house in 1693. The company founded by 
Rittenhouse still produces paper. By 
1776 Pennsylvania, with six or eight pa- 
per mills, made most of the paper in the 
colonies. 

Metal was costly in Pennsylvania’s 
early days, but the earth held plenty of 
fine clays for pottery. Joshua Tittery be- 
gan to make pottery in Philadelphia in 
1683. Before long there were potter’s 
wheels throughout the colony, with 
Chester and Bucks counties the chief 
centers of the industry. Many Pennsyl- 
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vania potters were accomplished artists, 
and their work is highly prized by col- 
lectors today. ? 

In 1762, a Pennsylvania ironmaster, 
“Baron” Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel, de- 
cided it was high time that Pennsylvania 
produced its own glass instead of im- 
porting it from abroad. From Mann- 
heim, in Germany, Stiegel imported a 
group of skilled German glass blowers. 
He established them at a village he had 
built in Lancaster County and named 
it Manheim. Stiegel’s factory turned 
out the finest glassware in colonial 
America; his bottles, jugs, and dishes 
are now collectors’ rarities. 


The Role of the Craftsman. In 
colonial Pennsylvania, most manufac- 
tured goods were made in individual 
homes. A few industries, notably iron- 
making, were organized on a larger scale 
more like our modern mills or factories. 
Most of Pennsylvania’s colonial indus- 
tries fell between these two types. ‘They 
were carried on neither in homes nor in 
large industrial centers, but in small 
shops owned and operated by one man. 
Here the craftsman (for that is what we 
call him) made and sold his particular 
kind of goods. Because he worked with 
his hands — assisted sometimes by the 
hands of others — the articles he pro- 
duced are called handicrafts. 

The craftsmen made many articles 
that would have been difficult or impos- 
sible to make at home. The blacksmith, 
for example, hammered iron bars into 
useful tools. The gunsmith turned out 
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guns; the shoemaker, boots and shoes. 
The craftsmen made some articles that 
might be produced at home, such as 
furniture, but because of his skill, his 
product was much more desirable than 
a homemade article. In Philadelphia, 
the wealthier citizens could afford ex- 
pensive luxuries. As a result cabinetmak- 
ers produced some of the most elaborate 
and beautiful furniture of the eighteenth 
century. Philadelphia silversmiths like 
Philip Syng were noted for their elegant 
silverware. In smaller towns like Read- 
ing, Lancaster, and York, silver was out 
of the question for most people; but 
these towns had craftsmen who pro- 
duced the finest kind of pewter ware. 
Much of the craftsman’s work was done 
to order: his customers came to his shop 
and specified exactly what they wanted. 


Reasons for Pennsylvania’s Varied In- 
dustry. Why should Pennsylvania’s 
manufacturers have been so much more 
varied than those of the other colonies? 
There are three chief reasons. First, the 
colony was settled by people from many 
different lands, each group having its 
particular skills. Again, the rich variety 
of Pennsylvania’s resources made pos- 
sible industries such as ironmaking, 
which require a number of different ma- 
terials. Finally, the colony’s location 
made it the natural supply base for both 
the northern and southern colonies, 
while the Delaware offered a way to for- 
eign markets. Location, resources, and 
skill in developing them made Pennsyl- 
vania the leader in colonial industry. 
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4. PHILADELPHIA, A COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS 


William Penn’s city was the great 
crossroads through which Pennsylvania’s 
products had to pass to reach foreign 
markets, and through which foreign- 
made goods entered the colony. As early 
as 1698, Gabriel Thomas, one of Penn- 
sylvania’s first historians, wrote: “‘ Now 
the true Reason why this Fruitful coun- 
trey and Flourishing City advanced so 
considerably . . . is their great and ex- 
tended Trafique and Commerce both 
by Sea and Land.” 


Growth of Philadelphia. When 
William Penn first saw the “ fair, greene 
country town” he had laid out, the city 
contained only a few hundred people. 
By 1700, Philadelphia had a population 
of 4,000, a large city for those days. The 
city had 13,000 inhabitants by 1730. 
When the Revolution broke out, the 
population had increased to 20,000. 
Philadelphia was then the second largest 
city in the British empire; only London 
had more people. 


Advantages of Philadelphia’s Loca- 
tion. Philadelphia’s location was chief- 
ly responsible for the city’s rapid growth 
in population and wealth. Before the 
Revolution, America’s commerce was a 
“three-cornered trade.” Produce from 
the American mainland was shipped 
from Atlantic ports down to the West 
Indies. After unloading his American 
goods in the Indies, a ship captain took 
on such wares as sugar, molasses, rum, 


and spices-and sailed with them to Eu- 
rope. In Europe he exchanged his West 
Indian goods for a third cargo, made 
up of European-made goods, which he 
took back with him to America. 

If you draw a triangle with Philadel- 
phia, the West Indies, and the British 
Isles as its three points, you can see why 
Philadelphia enjoyed a strategic advan- 
tage in the three-cornered trade. Phila- 
delphia was closer to the Indies than 
any other large northern port, and ships 
could sail directly between Philadelphia 
and Europe. 

Of course, Philadelphia would not 
have enjoyed this advantage if the Penn- 
sylvania colony had not produced so 
many things that the rest of the world 
required. But as it was, the back country 
and the port city helped each other’s 
prosperity. Philadelphia offered direct 
access to the markets of Europe and the 
West Indies, and the back country was 
rich in just the things those markets re- 
quired. Ships from Philadelphia, many 
of them built in the shipyards of the 
Delaware, carried Pennsylvania’s prod- 
ucts over the seven seas. 


Philadelphia's Merchants. A fortu- 
nate location was not the only reason 
for Philadelphia’s commercial impor- 
tance. Its merchants, mostly Quakers, 
had a particular knack for business. 
Quaker businessmen were not only 
shrewd and careful with money; their 
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period. (Bettmann Archive) 


religious principles made them scrupu- 
lously honest. The word of a Quaker 
was accepted as his bond. 

Because of this reputation for honesty, 
other people were glad to entrust their 
business to Quakers. The Quaker mer- 
chant in Philadelphia could count on 
the good faith of his Quaker agents in 
the West Indies and England; they fol- 
lowed the same high standard of busi- 
ness ethics that he did. His overseas 
agents sold the merchant’s goods at the 
best possible price in the Indies and 
bought the goods he wanted in Europe. 
It was often many months before a ship 
which had left Philadelphia with a cargo 
for the Indies returned on its triangular 
route with another cargo from Europe. 
While his ship was at sea, the Philadel- 
phia merchant had no way of checking 
on the way his business was going. He 





PHILADELPHIA IN THE 1800'S, as portrayed in an engraving from that 


could only depend on his agents’ hon- 
esty and good judgment. 

Considering the wealth and far-flung 
activities of many Philadelphia mer- 
chants, their headquarters were very 
modest by present-day standards. The 
merchant’s “office building” was a 
small colonial house of wood or brick. 
Frequently, the entire business was car- 
ried on in one small room. There was no 
clatter of typewriters and bookkeeping 
machines, no hurrying to and fro of nu- 
merous clerks and secretaries. A few 
bookkeepers sat on tall stools, using 
quill pens dipped often into large ink- 
wells to copy figures into large ledgers. 
The owners took an active part in the 
business. Often the firm was owned by 
a single family. When they were still 
very young, the sons of the owner were 
given tasks around the office; later, the 
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father might ship them out with one of 
his cargoes to learn how the business 
was handled overseas. 


Philadelphia's Merchants in Foreign 
Trade. When a ship returned to the 
busy wharves along Philadelphia’s Dock 
Street, its cargo was stored in ware- 
houses. There it remained until the 
owner closed a deal to dispose of it at 
a profit. 

The Philadelphia merchant had his 
choice of a number of markets, depend- 
ing on what goods he had to sell. Many 
luxury goods which he brought to Phila- 
delphia from Europe were reshipped to 
well-to-do customers in New England 
and the South. The wealthy Southern 
tobacco planters were particularly good 
customers for the fine cloth and furni- 
ture of Europe. 

The merchant exchanged goods with 
storekeepers from the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. These men paid for their pur- 
chases with goods from the back coun- 
try which the merchant could then ex- 
port. 

Trade with the Indians of the interior, 
however, was also a rich source of profit. 
The Philadelphia merchant traded with 
the Indians through the white men who 
operated Indian trading posts on the 
frontier. The Indians particularly wanted 
rum, gunpowder, tomahawks, blankets, 
cloth, and trinkets. The wares for Indian 
trade were called “trade goods.” They 
were carried from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster by wagon, where they were loaded 
on pack horses or mules to complete the 
journey to the farthest frontier. 


ATLANTIC 





FROM  PHILADELPHIA’S DOCKS 
ocean-going vessels sailed off to 
Europe and the West Indies. 
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The white trader paid the Philadel- 
phia merchant for “trade goods” with 
skins and furs he had acquired from the 
Indians. ‘The Philadelphia merchant 
then sold the furs and skins in Europe. 
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The value of Pennsylvania’s fur trade, 
clearing through the port of Philadel- 
phia, ran into many thousands of Eng- 
lish pounds a year. In return, the colony 
received manufactured goods. 


5. COMMERCE CREATES SURPLUS WEALTH 


Philadelphia’s foreign trade did more 
than encourage agriculture and industry 
in the colony. It was the one way the 
colony had of acquiring a scarce com- 
modity — money. As we have seen, most 
of colonial Pennsylvania’s interior trade 
was by means of barter. The village 
storekeeper bartered his wares for the 
produce of the farmer; the owner of an 
Indian trading post bartered furs for the 
goods he received from Philadelphia. 
Fven the Philadelphia merchant, in his 
trading beyond the borders of the col- 
ony, exchanged much of his goods for 
other goods. ‘The Philadelphia merchant 
was usually paid for some part of his 
goods in money. He was thus able to 
build up surplus wealth, or “ liquid capi- 
tal,” which he could spend in any way 
he liked. As we shall see later, liquid 
capital enabled the Philadelphia mer- 
chants to support art, literature, and sci- 
ence. It also enabled them to build up 
new industries, not only in Pennsylvania 
but in the other colonies as well. 


“Pennsylvania Currency.” England 
did not permit the colonies to have a 
money system of their own lest her fi- 
nancial hold over them be weakened. 
Almost the only money the colonists had 


they had brought with them from Eng- 
land. Consequently there was always a 
scarcity of money. True, some “ hard 
money,’ that is, gold and silver cur- 
rency, did circulate in colonial Penn- 
sylvania, but it was foreign currency 
and came chiefly from trade with the 
West Indies and Portugal. One of the 
most common coins in circulation was 
the Spanish “ piece of eight.” 

Eventually the scarcity of money led 
Pennsylvania’s General Assembly to is- 
sue its own paper money, called “ Penn- 
sylvania Currency.” Pennsylvania Cur- 
rency was not backed by gold and silver. 
Instead, each note was secured by prop- 
erty double the value of the note. If 
you get a loan from a bank today you 
must put up security equal to the value 
of the loan. In the same way, our colo- 
nial Assembly issued this Pennsylvania 
Currency — really loan certificates — to 
anyone who would put up the prope1 
security. By the laws of the colony, peo- 
ple had to accept Pennsylvania Cur- 
rency for the payment of debts. Pennsyl- 
vania was the only colony to have its 
own system of paper money. 


Philadelphia, the Financial Center of 
Colonial America. As the Philadelphia 
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merchants increased their store of sur- 
plus or “liquid” capital, they looked 
around for opportunities to invest it. Of 
course, a merchant could put his money 
back into his own business, buying more 
ships and goods for trade. Eventually, 
however, his surplus might be so large 
that his own business could not absorb 
it. He would then look for other fields. 
Pennsylvania’s iron industry, for exam- 
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ple, would never have grown so rapidly 
without the capital supplied by Phila- 
delphia’s merchants. Before long, busi- 
nessmen from all over colonial America 
were coming to Philadelphia to raise 
money for new ventures. The city be- 
came the financial center of the colonies 
and held that position until long after 
the Revolution. Its surplus wealth great- 
ly aided industrial growth. 


6. PENNSYLVANIA IMPROVES ITS TRANSPORTATION 


Philadelphia’s wealth depended upon 
the prosperity of the rest of the colony. 
From the interior the city received the 
goods it exported, and to this inland 
region it sold a great part of its imports. 
To further this trade, Philadelphia’s 
merchants took the lead in establishing 
closer connections between the capital 
city and the back country. As a result, 
Pennsylvania soon had the best system 
of communications in the colonies. 


The First Colonial Postal Service. 
As early as 1693 Pennsylvania had a 
postal service connecting the settlements 
on the Delaware, the first postal service 
in the colonies. The mail was carried 
on horseback by postriders. There were 
no postage stamps; a person simply paid 
the postrider for postage at the time he 
mailed a letter and this payment was 
marked on the envelope. As new roads 
were built in the colony, the postal sys- 
tem became faster. Philadelphia’s post 
office grew to be the busiest in colonial 
America. Eventually Benjamin Franklin 


and a group of his fellow Philadelphians 
created a unified postal system for all 
the American colonies. 


Durham Boats: The First Great Ad- 
vance in River Transportation. Most 
of the wheat, iron, and lumber shipped 
to Philadelphia from the interior came 
by boat. Dugout canoes were used at 
first, but they were ill-suited to such 
heavy freight. At about 1750 the inven- 
tion of the Durham boat—no one 
knows by whom — solved the shipping 
problem. 

The Durham boat was so named be- 
cause it was first used to carry iron down 
the Delaware to Philadelphia from the 
great Durham forges in upper Bucks 
County. About 60 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, the Durham boat was but 2 feet 
deep and could be used on shallow riv- 
ers throughout the colony. The boat 
could carry 15 tons of iron, wheat, or 
lumber. The boatmen could push the 
craft along with poles, let it drift with 
the current, or use a sail. The invention 
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TRAVEL ROUTES IN COLONIAL TIMES. In 1775 most of the main roads 
were in the eastern part of the State. Elsewhere travel was by rivers or 


rough trails. 


of the Durham boat marks the first im- 
portant advance in America’s river trans- 
portation. 


Roads in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
Tiven the best roads in colonial America 
were primitive by modern standards. All 
of them were dirt, without any stone 
base. Some were merely paths cut 
through the wilderness by felling trees 
and clearing brush, and sometimes the 
stumps were left standing. In rainy 
weather the roads turned into almost 
impassable sloughs of mud; in summer, 
the passengers in a stagecoach were al- 


most suffocated by the dust. 
Pennsylvania’s first real road was 
probably the “ King’s Highway,” begun 
in 1700 to connect Philadelphia and 
Trenton by way of Bristol. In 1706, a 
road was begun from Philadelphia to 
Chester; in 1711, the Old York Road 
was opened between Philadelphia and 
Bethlehem. As the population of the 
colony increased, roads were built to 
connect the capital with the key cities 
of Easton and Lancaster. No good roads 
were built beyond Lancaster, York, and 
Reading until after the Revolution. 
Not until 1760 was a stagecoach line 
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opened between Philadelphia and New 
York. In good weather the trip could be 
made in two days, so speedy a journey 
that the coach that made it was called 
the “ Flying Machine.” 


The Conestoga Wagon. By 1750 
Lancaster was one of the great trading 
centers of the interior. Since there were 
no waterways connecting Lancaster with 
Philadelphia, all freight between the two 
cities had to be carried by wagon. There 
was a great need for a new sort of vehi- 
cle, large enough to carry heavy loads 
and sturdy enough to take the punish- 
ment of the inland “highways.” The 
Conestoga wagon provided the answer. 
No one knows who designed the Cones- 
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toga wagon; it was probably the result 
of the combined efforts of German 
wagonmakers and blacksmiths in the 
Pennsylvania German country. The 
wagon got its name from the Conestoga 
Valley in Lancaster County. It was 
widely used in Pennsylvania soon after 
1750. As the “covered wagon” a cen- 
tury later, it became a symbol of the 
nation’s westward advance to the Pa- 
cific. 

The wheels of the Conestoga wagon 
were 6 to 10 inches wide, covered with 
an iron band. The wide wheels made it 
easier to get the wagon out of the mud 
if the road was wet. The wagon itself 
was shaped rather like a boat, both ends 
being higher than the middle. There 


THE CONESTOGA FREIGHTER. These wagons, drawn by a six-horse team, 
hauled farm produce, ore, and flour on Pennsylvania turnpikes until the 
nineteenth century, when they were widely used by pioneer families mak- 
ing the long trek west. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 
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were two reasons for this design. One 
was that on a hill, the load was pre- 
vented from sliding off the end of the 
wagon. Second, when the wagon had to 
ford a stream, it could float across it 
like a boat. The wagon was about 16 
feet long and 4 feet wide, and could 
carry from 4 to 8 tons of freight. The 
body of the wagon was usually painted 
bright blue, the wheels red. The top was 
white canvas, arched over wooden hoops. 

The Conestoga wagon is an excellent 
example of how Pennsylvania’s colonists 
met their needs by applying their skills 
to the materials at hand. The iron for 
the wagon came from Pennsylvania’s 
forges, the wood — chiefly oak, hickory, 
and poplar — from Pennsylvania’s for- 
ests, and the skill to shape these mate- 
rials from Pennsylvania’s carpenters and 
blacksmiths. 


SUMMARY 


Long before the Revolution, the pros- 
perity and wealth of Pennsylvania had 
made it a keystone in the economic life 
of the colonies. Settlers from many 
countries contributed their different 
skills to the variety of Pennsylvania’s in- 
dustry and agriculture. Philadelphia’s 
favorable location and the business 
genius of its Quaker merchants helped 
to develop the colony’s export trade and 
bring in “liquid” wealth. By 1776 
Philadelphia had become the commer- 
cial and financial metropolis of North 
America. And by this time Pennsyl- 
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Conestoga Horses. Until 1750 horses 
had not been much used in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the invention of the Cones- 
toga wagon gave the horse a new impor- 
tance. A much heavier draft horse than 
the existing breeds was needed to pull 
the Conestoga wagon. The draft animal 
especially bred for the job was the Con- 
estoga horse. He was a large, superbly 
muscled animal. 

Even so, only a team of four or six 
Conestoga horses could pull a Cones- 
toga wagon carrying four to six tons of 
freight. ‘he driver either rode or walked 
beside the wheelhorse, the rear horse on 
the left-hand side. This may well be the 
origin of our American way of driving a 
car. We put the steering wheel on the 
left side of the dashboard and keep the 
car to the right side of the road. Our 
British cousins do exactly the reverse. 


vania was not only the “ breadbasket of 
America” but on its way to becoming 
the great industrial state we know today. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 


1. What was the principal means of 
making a living in Pennsylvania in colonial 
days? 

2. What nickname did this earn for 
Pennsylvania? 

3. What conditions helped Pennsyl- 
vania’s farmers to produce more than was 
needed in their own area? 

4. What were the purposes of the mar- 
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ket day held in towns by the early settlers? 

5- Why did England discourage the 
people in the colonies from producing 
manufactured goods? 

6. What use did the early settlers make 
of water power? . 

7. Why did Pennsylvania develop the 
iron industry on such a large scale? 

8. What were some of the early Penn- 
sylvania handicrafts? Does Pennsylvania 
have a handicrafts industry today? 

g. What were the three important re- 
sults growing out of Pennsylvania’s handi- 
craft industries? 

10. Why did Philadelphia grow more 
rapidly than any other Pennsylvania town? 

11. Describe Pennsylvania’s ‘‘ three- 
cornered trade.” 

12. Why were the Quakers particularly 
successful businessmen and merchants? 

13. Why were Philadelphia business- 
men so anxious to help build transporta- 
tion and communication facilities? 

14. Why was Pennsylvania able to de- 
velop such a variety of industries? 


DISCUSSION 

1. How would a county fair in Pennsyl- 
vania today differ from one held in colo- 
nial times? Do you think William Penn 
would approve those of today? 

2. Why is the production of surplus 
wealth necessary if a people are to prosper 
and advance economically? 

3. How did Philadelphia’s development 
as a trading center contribute to its devel- 
opment as a cultural center? 

4. Why was money so scarce in the 
colony? 

5. Is the function of the merchant as a 
middleman any different today than it was 
in colonial times? 
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VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 
mercantilism __postrider 
trade balance Pennsylvania Currency 


barter Conestoga wagon 

diversity Durham boat 

pewter forge 

metropolis gristmill 

craftsman ironmaster 

cabinetmaker pig iron 
IDENTIFICATION 


Identify these people and the role they 
played in helping Pennsylvania to become 
the most prosperous colony. 

William Rittenhouse Philip Syng 

Joshua Tittery Thomas Rut- 

“ Baron ” Stiegel ter 

Benjamin Franklin 


LOCATION 
Locate the following and identify them 
with Pennsylvania’s growing prosperity as 
a colony. 
West Indies 
French Creek 


Dock Street 
the King’s Highway 


Westfield Brandywine Creek 

Germantown Manatawny Creek 

Roxborough Manheim 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Suppose you were a country store- 
keeper in colonial times. Make an inven- 
tory of what you would probably stock in 
your store. 

2. Report to the class on the glass in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania in colonial times. 
Perhaps you know someone who collects 
early American glass who might be willing 
to show some of it to the class. 

3. On a map show the principal roads 
and waterways which played such an im- 
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portant part in Pennsylvania’s becoming 
a major trading center. 

4. Try to arrange an exhibit of early 
Pennsylvania handicrafts. Perhaps your 
family or people in your community can 
help you. 

5- Look up the history of one of your 
local industries. Include its beginnings in 
your own community, and indicate how 
its methods of production have improved 
and how it has developed in other ways 
through the years. 

6. If you have not already started one, 
begin a list of prominent Pennsylvanians 
and what they are noted for. Perhaps a 
committee from the class might like to 
compile a number of biographies for class 
use. 

7. Write a diary that you might have 
kept had you been a trader who supplied 
settlers and Indians living in the back 
country. 

8. Plan a mural showing Pennsylvania’s 
growing prosperity. 
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Chapter 6 

SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
THE COLONY 


As Pennsylvania’s frontier moved westward, and as prosperity in- 
creased, life in the older parts of the colony became more comfortable. 
People had better houses, better food to eat, and more time to enjoy 
living. Many found time, even in the smaller towns, to study the arts 
and sciences. When farmers and craftsmen learned to produce more 
goods than they needed for their own use, trade developed and spread. 
With the wealth created by trade, Pennsylvanians began to add com- 
fort and artistry to their lives. New immigrants brought a variety of 
religious faiths to the colony. Many religious groups started schools 
and colleges, which enriched the intellectual life of the settlers. Un- 
der the leadership of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia built hospitals, 
scientific institutes, and libraries. While the city was becoming the 
cultural center of the colonies, a delightful folk art sprang up among 
the rural people. All through Pennsylvania, life was becoming richer 
and more comfortable. 





I. FARMERS AND TOWNSMEN ENJOY A BETTER LIFE 


Trade in the interior of the colony trade made possible a better existence 
continued to be largely a matter of bar- for both. 
ter until after the Revolution. Neither 
the farmer nor the small-town merchant More Comforts for the Pennsylvania 
was rich in money. But as the farmer Farmer. The more produce the farmer 
increased his store of surplus goods for had to exchange, the greater the variety 
exchange, he was able to acquire more of articles he could order from the store- 
goods from the merchant. This livelier keeper. No longer did he have to use the 
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DANIEL BOONE’S HOME in Berks County has been restored and is one of 
the State’s historical shrines. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


crude tools and household utensils he 
had carved for himself out of wood. 
Now he could replace them with metal 
articles which the storekeeper got for 
him in Philadelphia. The farmer’s earli- 
est food was not very tasty. He lacked 
salt, pepper, and other spices. After 1700 
these things began to arrive in Pennsyl- 
vania from the West Indies, and they 
soon found their way to the shelves of 
the country stores. 

As his prosperity grew, the farmer was 
no longer content to live in a one-room 
log cabin. Sometimes he built a larger, 
two-story house out of logs. Frequently 
he used brick or stone, if they were at 
hand. Pennsylvania farmers were par- 
ticularly fond of stone houses, which 
they built out of the limestone so abun- 


dant in their region. The Pennsylvania 
Germans soon became as famous for 
their houses as for their fine barns. 

The new house that Daniel Boone’s 
father built in Berks County was typical 
of this better standard of living. The 
original Boone homestead had been a 
log cabin. Daniel Boone was born in 
this cabin (a few miles south of the pres- 
ent site of Reading) in 1734. But several 
years later Daniel’s father, Squire Boone, 
replaced the cabin with a fine stone 
house. This house has been restored and 


is standing in the Daniel Boone Home- 
stead Park. 


New Towns Improve Life in the Back 
Country. More and more towns were 
springing up in the older parts of Penn- 
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sylvania after 1730. These towns en- 
tiched the cultural life of the surround- 
ing country. Every town had its church, 
and it was in the towns that the first 
schools appeared. There was more 
wealth here than in the country, and the 
townsman had more leisure time to read. 
Lancaster established a library in 1759, 
probably the first inland library in Amer- 
ica. ‘There were people in Lancaster who 
were interested in scientific experiments. 
Lancaster’s newspaper, the Gazette, was 
the only one in colonial America outside 
such cities as Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. It was printed in both Ger- 
man and English in alternate columns 
and was issued every two weeks. 


2. SOCIAL CLASSES IN THE 


The farmers in colonial Pennsylvania 
were a social group by themselves. In the 
towns there were at least three distinct 
classes. At the top of a town’s social scale 
were the important merchants and offi- 
cials, including representatives of the 
colonial and British governments. These 
people lived in the finest houses and 
wore the best clothes. Below them in the 
social scale were the smaller merchants, 
doctors and lawyers, tavern keepers, and 


the town’s master craftsmen. The third 


group was the laboring class, made up of 
clerks, servants, and manual workers. 
The three classes could easily be dis- 
tinguished by their manners and way ot 
dress. The upper class copied, as far as 
it could, the ways of the English aristoc- 


Tacy. 


achieve wealth and 
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Houses and Dress in Pennsylyania’s 
Inland Towns. ‘Today you can still see, 
in such towns as Lancaster, York, and 
Easton, ‘the solid, handsome houses 
which the colonial townspeople some- 
times built for themselves. They also 
took care to dress in the latest fashion, 
In those days “ fashion ” meant the fash- 
ion of London, imported to the colony 
by way of Philadelphia. The wife of a 
well-to-do merchant in Lancaster tried 
hard not to be too far behind the latest 
style in Philadelphia, and her local mer- 
chants offered her the finest of imported 
silks and satins. Furniture, paintings, 
and silverware also found their way from 
Philadelphia into inland homes. 


TOWNS 


Social Democracy. Naturally, the 
upper class in these colonial communi- 
ties was very satisfied with its position. 
These people wanted more class distinc- 
tions rather than fewer. They wanted 
the lower classes to “ know their place” 
just as the lower classes did in England. 

But conditions of life in the New 
World made it difficult to maintain 
such hard-and-fast distinctions. There 
were too many opportunities for the in- 
dividual to get ahead. The small mer- 
chant of today might be the town’s 
wealthiest citizen tomorrow. Even the 
poorest laborer might occasionally 
influence if he 
worked hard and saved his money. All 
this made for a much greater degree of 
social democracy. 
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Philadelphia Society. Philadelphia’s 
upper class came closer than that of any 
other Pennsylvania town to rivaling the 
splendid way of life of England’s aris- 
tocracy. After all, Philadelphia was the 
largest, richest city in the colonies and 
the second largest in the British empire. 

Of course the Quakers, by belief, were 
against lavish display, but many wealthy 
Quakers found it easy to overlook this 
element in their religion. Others salved 
their consciences by insisting that their 
houses and dress, although the best that 
money could buy, should be plain and 
simple. In general, the rich Philadelphia 
merchant was a little more sober in dress 
and in actions and way of life than his 
counterpart in New England or the 
South. He had fewer frills on his coat, 
and his carriage was not quite so gaudy. 
Even so, the visitor from the back coun- 
try must have been mightily impressed 
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by the signs of wealth he saw on Phila- 
delphia’s streets. The rich merchant 
wore velvet breeches and satin waist- 
coats, and he liked both to be colorful. 
His head was crowned with an elegant 
powdered wig, and on his shoes he wore 
elaborate silver buckles. 

These Philadelphia aristocrats often 
had splendid mansions outside the city. 
Their carriages were drawn by prancing 
horses of the finest breed. The magnif- 
cent coachman on the box showed his 
disdain for those who were not fortunate 
enough to be as rich as his master. 

But in Philadelphia, as elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania, these class distinctions 
were largely a matter of outward show. 
It was difficult to take the pretentions 
of an aristocracy too seriously when the 
poor man knew he had a very good 
chance of being an “ aristocrat” himself 
some day. 


3. A VARIETY OF RELIGIOUS FAITHS 


Outside of Philadelphia, conditions in 
colonial Pennsylvania were not such as 
to encourage art and literature. Farmers 
wanted better houses, better tools, and 
better furniture. But they didn’t have 
money to spend to have their portraits 
painted. ‘hey had neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the desire to attend concerts 
or the theater. However there was a cul- 
tural life in rural Pennsylvania — and it 
centered around the churches. 


Religion of Early Pennsylvanians. 


The early Pennsylvanians were deeply 


religious. The chief reason many of them 
had come to Pennsylvania was to carry 
on their religious life undisturbed. Few 
of these early Pennsylvania families 
changed their religion. It was handed 
down, as a precious heritage, from pat- 
ents to children. Each man’s faith was 
bound up with the way people lived in 
a particular part of Europe. 

The frontier family that lived far from 
a community church read its Bible and 
conducted prayers at home. Often neigh- 
boring families met together for Sunday 
worship. Occasionally a traveling mis 
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sionary would be on hand to lead one of 
these services. In summer the commu- 
nity “church” might be a clearing in 
the forest. 


The Quakers. ‘The Quakers had no 
music and no ministers. With them the 
emphasis was on the “ inner light.” Ev- 
eryone sat silent at a Quaker meeting 
until someone was moved to get up and 
speak what was on his mind. As we 
know, Philadelphia was the Quaker 
stronghold. And the country around the 
city was dotted with sober Quaker meet- 
inghouses. Some of them are still stand- 
ing today. 


The Moravians. Farther away from 
Philadelphia — in Berks, Northampton, 
and Lancaster counties — the Pennsy)- 
vania Germans had established several 
different sects. One of these was the 
Moravian, which settled Bethlehem and 
Nazareth just after 1740. 

The Moravians had a strong love of 
music. Their choirs and music festivals 
in Pennsylvania soon became famous. 
The annual Bach Festival at Bethlehem 
is one of the great American music festi- 
vals today. 

The early Moravian settlements were 
entirely co-operative; the settlers shared 
all their land and its produce. The Mora- 
vian chapel at Bethlehem, built in 1751, 
is an example of the fine stone buildings 
for which the Moravians were noted. 


German Catholics. The rich tradi- 
tions of Roman Catholicism were also 
present in early Pennsylvania. At Cone- 
wago in what was then Cumberland 
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(now Adams) County, a group of Ger- 
man Catholics established a Jesuit mis- 
sion in 1730. Their chapel still stands, 
one of the oldest in North America to 
have been used continuously for Roman 
Catholic worship. 

At Bally, in the eastern part of Berks 
County, another group of German Cath- 
olics settled about 1741. Their leader 
was a Jesuit priest, Father Theodore 
Schneider. These settlers lacked tools, 
wagons, and horses, so their Mennonite 
neighbors pitched in and helped them 
build a Catholic chapel. This was a fine 
example of the kind of religious toler- 
ance that Penn wanted in his colony. 


Lutherans and the German Re- 
formed. By far the greatest number of 
the Pennsylvania Germans belonged to 
the German Reformed or the Lutheran 
churches. The German Reformed de- 
nomination was governed from 1728 to 
1793 by the Dutch Reformed Church 
with headquarters in Holland. The first 
Reformed churches in Pennsylvania were 
organized about 1710 by Dutch people 
in Bucks and Montgomery counties. 
The German Reformed faith was based 
on the ideas of two great Protestant re- 
formers, Ulrich Zwingli and John Cal- 
vin. The founder of the German church 
of this faith in Pennsylvania was the 
Reverend John Phillip Boehm. Boehm 
organized the colony’s first German Re- 
formed congregation in 1725 in Mont- 
gomery County. Michael Schlatter was 
another great leader of the early Re- 
formed Church as head of its missions. 
By 1775 there were at least a hundred 
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ABOVE, Forty Fort Meeting House, 
built by the Quakers in 1807, was 
used by many Protestant groups. 
RIGHT, Old Swedes’ Church in 
Philadelphia, one of the oldest in 
America. (Dept. of Interior) 


German Reformed congregations in 
Pennsylvania, numbering thousands of 
members. 

The Lutherans were somewhat more 
numerous than people of the German 
Reformed faith. They followed the doc- 
trines laid down by Martin Luther, the 
great German who began the Protestant 
Reformation. In America, the father of 
the Lutheran faith was the Reverend 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. He ar- 
rived at Philadelphia early on the morn- 
ing of November 25, 1742, half dead 
from hardships of his journey. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1743, he held the first service 
in the first Lutheran church building he 
built at Trappe, Pennsylvania. This his- 
toric structure still stands. 

The Lutherans and the German Re- 
formed held many religious beliefs in 
common. ‘The services of the two faiths 
made more use of solemn ceremonies 
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and church music than many Protestant 
denominations. In some communities 


on the Pennsylvania frontier, the Lu- 
therans and German Reformed used the 
same church building; occasionally they 
even shared ministers. One Sunday a 
German Reformed minister delivered 
the sermon; the next Sunday a Lutheran 
pastor occupied the pulpit. 


Ephrata: a Monastic Community. 
At Ephrata, in the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man country, the Seventh-Day Baptists 
established a settlement in 1732. Their 
leader was a German baker, Conrad 
Beissel. Ephrata was a community not 
quite like any other in Pennsylvania. 
Men and women dressed in long, flow- 
ing robes and lived in buildings that 
they called Klosters (cloisters). ‘The en- 
tire lives of these Seventh-Day Baptists 
were devoted to work and prayer. The 
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men were called “ brothers,” the wom- 
EN sSIStCTS + 

The men at Ephrata tilled the fields 
and ran a paper mill, a flour mill, a bak- 
ery, and a printing press. The women 
took care of the household and spun 
flax and wool into cloth. The only times 
the men and women came together was 
at meals and at worship. The doors of 
their buildings were built low so that a 
person had to stoop to pass through. 
This was a continual reminder that hu- 
man beings should be humble and think 
only of doing God’s will and attaining 
salvation. 

The printing press at Ephrata was one 
of the earliest and finest in America. The 
beautiful Bibles the brothers printed are 
highly prized today by book collectors. 


Pennsylvania’s “ Plain People.” J.an- 
caster County today is still a center of 
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ABOVE, Augustus Lutheran Church 

at Trappe, built in 1743. (Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art) LEFT, Cone- 
wago Chapel, the oldest Catholic 
church west of the Susquehanna. 
(Pa. Dept. of Commerce) 


those sects called the “Plain People.” 
These are the Amish, Dunkards, and 
Mennonites, whose ancestors came to 
Pennsylvania from Germany in the early 
1700's. The “ Plain People ” received this 
name because their dress was so very 
plain and severe. Many of the men and 
women still wear plain, dark clothes. 
The broad-brimmed hats of the men 
and the peculiar bonnets of the women 
are the same style that their ancestors 
wore two hundred years ago. The women 
use no rouge, and the children are 
dressed exactly like their elders. 

None of these sects believed in formal 
worship. In fact, they disapproved of 
church buildings. The Amish lived in 
communities apart, and still do because 
their religion taught them that they were 
God’s chosen people. It was not right 
that they should “be unequaily yoked 
together with unbelievers.” 











A KITCHEN IN ONE OF THE BUILDINGS at Ephrata. (Pa. State Dept. of 
Commerce) 
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The Presbyterians. The Presbyteri- 
ans, mostly of Scotch-Irish stock, settled 
west of Lancaster in what is now Dau- 
phin County. They were among the first 
of Pennsylvania’s pioneers to cross into 
the wilderness beyond the Alleghenies. 

In colonial Pennsylvania, the country 
around the present site of Harrisburg 
was the stronghold of these Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians. Presbyterian ministers 
rode on horseback from one farm com- 
munity to another, preaching the re- 
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ligion of their founder, John Calvin. 

Presbyterianism is based upon Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination: the life of 
every man has been plotted out for him 
before birth. There is nothing the indi- 
vidual himself can do to win salvation. 
However he can lose it unless he fulfills 
his predestined role as a leader in God’s 
work. This belief led to strict attention 
to work and duty. Dancing, card play- 
ing, and other amusements were frowned 
on as “ wasting time.” 


4. THE CHURCHES START THE FIRST SCHOOLS 


Almost every one of Pennsylvania’s 
many religious faiths stressed the im- 
portance of education. It was the min- 
isters of Pennsylvania who founded the 
colony’s first schools. There are several 
reasons why this was so. First, since 
ministers were usually the best-educated 
people in any rural community, it was 
natural for them to become the first 
teachers. Second, they believed that peo- 
ple should be taught to read so that they 
could become familiar with the Bible 
and its teachings. Finally, schools were 
necessary in order to train other min- 
isters to carry on the faith. Pennsylva- 
nia’s earliest colleges grew out of train- 
ing schools for the ministry. 


Pennsylvania’s First Schools. ‘The 


first schools in Pennsylvania were in and 
around Philadelphia. They were estab- 
lished by the Quakers. William Penn 
always believed that education was a 
necessary part of his “Holy Experi- 


ment,” and in 1683 Pennsylvania’s gov- 
ernor and Provincial Council set up a 
school in Philadelphia. Enoch Flower 
was the man chosen to teach the young 
Quakers. Flower’s school lasted only un- 
til 1689 when it was discontinued be- 
cause of lack of funds. In that year a 
monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Friends hired George Keith to conduct 
a school. This school was open to all 
children, whether or not their parents 
could afford to pay for their schooling, 
and girls were educated along with boys. 
Out of this school grew the William 
Penn Charter School of today. 

Of all the sects in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, only the Quakers believed that 
education should be available to the 
poor, free of charge. Only the Moravians 
and the Mennonites shared the Quaker 
belief that girls, as well as boys, should 
be educated. 

About 1684 the Pennsylvania Men- 
nonites established a school in the log 
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church they had built at Germantown. 
The German Reformed, the Lutherans, 
and the Presbyterians all had their 
church schools set up as soon as a church 
was built in any part of the colony where 
new settlements were made. Every Mo- 
ravian community had its church school. 
And in 1746, at Lititz, the Moravians 
founded one of the first schools for girls 
in America. 


Neighborhood’ Schools. Church 
schools continued to be the most nu- 
merous and the most important until 
some years after the Revolution. But 
about 1750, neighborhood schools also 
began to appear in the colony. As the 
name implies, these schools were built 





WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL as it looks today. This early Quaker 
school dates back to 1689. 





by the people of the community as a 
whole. ‘The community raised money for 
the school building and hired the school- 
master. As a part of his salary, the 
schoolmaster often got room and board 
at the house of one of the neighborhood 
families. Although the Quakers had a 
few women teachers, teaching was 
looked upon as man’s work in those 
days. 

These early schools of Pennsylvania 
were usually rough, log-cabin buildings, 
furnished with hard wooden benches. 
The curriculum was limited to reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic (or 
“numbers”). The chief aim of both 
church and neighborhood schools was 
to enable a pupil to read the Bible. If, 
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in addition to that, he could write a 
letter and add, subtract, and multiply, 
he was considered very well educated 
indeed. 

Since the Quakers believed that edu- 
cation should be free to everybody, their 
schools were open to children of all 
faiths and to rich and poor alike. Most 
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of the churches, however, restricted their 
schools to people of their own faith. If 
parents wanted to send their children to 
a neighborhood school, they had to help 
pay the expenses of the school. Church 
schools, however, sometimes gave a free 
education to children of members of the 
church who were too poor to pay. 


5. FOLK ART IN RURAL PENNSYLVANIA 


There were two kinds of artistic ex- 
pression in early Pennsylvania. The first 
was the formal art of the trained painter, 
musician, or actor. Formal art flourished 
in Philadelphia where a considerable 
group of people had the wealth to buy 
paintings and to attend theaters. 


sylvania German farmers. 





But there was a second, humbler kind 
of artistic expression in the Pennsylva- 
nia back country. This is called “ folk 
art” because it is the art of the com- 
mon people. This folk art was not con- 
cerned with what was fashionable and 
elegant. It was the spontaneous expres- 





GEOMETRIC DESIGNS in gay colors were painted on the barns of Penn- 
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COLONIAL POTTERY was given in- 
teresting shapes and decorative de- 
signs. (Wurts Brothers from N.Y. 
State Historical Assn.) 


sion of the people’s love of color and 
decoration. It appeared in the decora- 
tion of common things such as benches, 
stoves, and barns. It was much more 
original and more “ American ” than the 
fashionable arts of Philadelphia. 


German Folk Art. Among the dif- 
ferent groups in colonial Pennsylvania, 
the Germans were easily the leaders as 
folk artists. The Quakers were suspicious 
of all decoration, and the Scotch-Irish 
were a stern people who were inclined 
to regard all the arts as frivolous. The 
Germans had brought with them from 
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their homeland a love of design and 
color, which they applied to everything 
they made. 

The Pennsylvania Germans decorated 
almost everything in their houses. ‘They 
painted colorful, original designs on the 
big wooden chests in which they kept 
the family clothing. Chairs and tables 
were adorned with little angels, birds, 
flowers, and odd geometric symbols. 
When the Pennsylvania German 
painted a geometric design on his barn, 
his superstitious neighbors were apt to 
regard it as a hex sign. But the farmer 
was probably only expressing his love of 
color. 


The Folk Craftsman as a Designer of 
Household Articles. Folk art in rural 
Pennsylvania was not just a matter of 
painting pretty designs on things. Penn- 
sylvania’s Germans — and, to a lesser 
extent, other people in the colony — 
also. gave new shapes to familiar house- 
hold articles. Once the Franklin stove 
had been invented, it soon became a 
familiar piece of furniture in most 
Pennsylvania homes. It would have been 
easy enough to cast the front of the stove 
as a plain piece of iron. But Pennsyl- 
vania’s blacksmiths gave their imagina- 
tions free rein. They cast the stove 
fronts in strange and elaborate designs 
which often told a Biblical story. These 
stove plates can be seen in Pennsylvania 
museums today. Some years ago a Bucks 
County man wrote a book about them. 
He called it The Bible in Iron because 
so many of the plates have religious 
themes. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS still practice the decorative folk arts of their 
ancestors. This fancy quilt is an example. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


These early blacksmiths expressed 
their artistic skill even on such modest 
things as the hinges of doors. They 
adorned the Conestoga wagons with 
fanciful ironwork, and gave them bright 
red wheels and sky-blue bodies. 


It was not only the men who enriched 
Pennsylvania’s folk arts. The women 
often had the job of making the family’s 
tugs, quilts, and tablecloths, and their 
colorful designs turned these homely ob- 
jects into works of art. 


6. PHILADELPHIA: CULTURAL CENTER OF AMERICA 


Philadelphia was the leading city in 
the American colonies not only because 
of its wealth but for its leadership in 
science and the arts. Its Quaker aristoc- 
racy was enlightened and progressive. 
These people supported science and ed- 


— 


ucation so well that Pennsylvania’s chief 
city became known as the “ Athens of 
America.” Like Athens of ancient Greece 
it was the center for science, art, and 
education. People came from far and 
wide to enjoy its cultural advantages. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S Benjamin Franklin. 
(Bettmann Archive) 


Benjamin Franklin, America’s First 
“World Citizen.” Franklin has been 
called the “ first civilized American.” He 
was certainly the first to be accepted by 
Europe’s learned men as an honored 
equal. As writer, scientist, and diplo- 
mat, Franklin won for his native land a 
new kind of respect. His story is very 
much the story of Philadelphia’s cul- 
tural leadership in the United States of 
his day. 

The Franklins had come to Boston 
from England in 1682, the same year 
that William Penn came to Pennsyl- 
vania. In Boston, Benjamin’s father be- 
came a candle molder and soap boiler. 
Benjamin was his fifteenth child. Since 
the family was poor, the youngster was 
apprenticed to a printer. At seventeen, 
Benjamin ran away from home to make 
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his fortune in Philadelphia. He arrived 
in the city with only a few cents in his 
pocket; six years later he owned his own 
printing shop and was editing the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette. 

Before long, Franklin had established 
himself as the leading newspaperman in 
the colonies. In 1732 he began to pub- 
lish Poor Richard’s Almanac. Like any 
other almanac, this contained a calen- 
dar, notes on the weather, and helpful 
practical hints. But it became famous 
for the pithy sayings that Franklin him- 
self coined and sprinkled throughout the 
pages: “Beware of little expenses; a 
small leak will sink a big ship.” Or “ He 
that by the Plough would thrive, him- 
self must either hold or drive.” Franklin 
said he wanted his Almanac to be “ both 
entertaining and useful.” The colonists 
found it so useful that it probably had 
a wider circulation in America than any 
other book except the Bible. 

While still a young man, Franklin 
had made enough money as a printer 
to follow up his numerous other inter- 
ests. He read all kinds of books, studied 
foreign languages, and experimented in 
science. In 1752 his famous experiment 
with a kite proved that lightning and 
electricity were the same thing. This led 
to his invention of the lightning rod 
and established his European fame. The 
Franklin stove, which he invented in 
1744, had already revolutionized the 
heating of homes in America. The stove 
was really a cast-iron, open-front fire- 
place connected with the chimney. It 
had two great advantages over a regu- 
lar fireplace: it gave much more heat for 
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the same amount of fuel, and it could 
be set in any part of the room where 
heat was wanted. 


Franklin Founds Many Institutions. 
Franklin’s energy was not confined to 
his own study and laboratory. He also 
founded many of the institutions that 
made Philadelphia the cultural center 
of eighteenth-century America. He or- 
ganized the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany in 1731. It was the first library in 
the colonies. ‘The Pennsylvania Hos- 


pital, dating from 1751, is the oldest in. 


North America, and owes its origin to 
Franklin. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania grew out of Franklin’s interest in 
education. He was also one of the 
founders of Franklin College (now 
Franklin and Marshall College) at Lan- 
caster. 

Just around the corner from Inde- 
pendence Hall stands the headquarters 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
This, too, was originated by Franklin, 
in 1743. It is the oldest learned society 
in America and has done more over a 
longer time than any other to promote 
science and scientific improvements. All 
these institutions are living monuments 
to Benjamin Franklin’s genius and pub- 
lic spirit. 

Other Scientists in Colonial Philadel- 
phia. Franklin was by no means the 
only Philadelphian of his time to win 
fame as a scientist. James Logan, a 
wealthy man who had been a close friend 
of the Penns, worked with Franklin on 
many of his projects. One of Logan’s 
experiments proved for the first time 
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that plants are both male and female 
and that pollen plays a part in their te- 
production. 

John Bartram was another scientist 
noted for his study of plants. Bartram 
also perfected an idea for making test 
borings in the soil to learn about min- 
erals. ‘The mariner’s quadrant, which 
proved a valuable aid to navigation, was 
invented by Thomas Godfrey of Phila- 
delphia in 1730. Another Philadelphian, 
Lewis Evans, produced the first accurate 
map of Pennsylvania in 1749. And the 
great mathematician and astronomer, 
David Rittenhouse, made his own in- 
struments to measure the movements of 
the planet Venus. 


Philadelphia the Medical Center. 
The founding of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital in 1751 did much to establish Phil- 
adelphia as the medical center of colo- 
nial America. It is the oldest hospital in 
the country. Dr. Thomas Bond and 
Benjamin Franklin founded the hospi- 
tal. Dr. Benjamin Rush, an outstand- 
ing physician, served on its staff. Dr. 
Thomas Cadwaladar wrote the first 
medical book published in America. 
Philadelphia became the most important 
publishing center in the New World for 
medical books. When the College of 
Philadelphia was opened in 1765, it was 
the colonies’ only medical school. 


The Arts in Colonial Philadelphia. 
In the formal arts, Philadelphia imi- 
tated England, but fortunately the Eng- 
lish standards of the eighteenth century 
were good ones. In architecture, the 
English “Georgian” style emphasized 
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MOUNT PLEASANT is the most famous of the elegant country homes built 
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by prosperous Philadelphians in colonial times. (Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard) 


elegant proportions and a careful sense 
of detail. Philadelphia’s new public 
buildings were admirable examples of 
Georgian style. The new State House 
(known today as Independence Hall), 
Christ Church, the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, and Carpenters’ Hall were the 
finest structures of their kind in Amer- 
ica and would have done credit to Lon- 
don. 

In Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park, you 
can see today some of the great man- 
sions which the aristocrats of eighteenth- 
century Philadelphia built for them- 
selves. Perhaps the most famous of these 
houses is Mount Pleasant. Everything 
about it recalls the lordly way of life of 
its early residents. Fairmount Park was 
then open country and these were coun- 
try houses. Their owners rode to busi- 


ness in the city in handsome coaches 
drawn by prancing horses. Philadelphia’s 
tich Quakers were careful to keep the 
outsides of their town houses plain, but 
inside, the rooms were filled with beauti- 
fully carved wood paneling, chande- 
liers of sparkling crystal, and splendid 
Chippendale furniture. Some of these 
rooms can still be seen in the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. 

The art of painting was slower to de- 
velop. In those days, most artists made 
their living by painting portraits of the 
great and wealthy. Although Philadel- 
phia’s rich Quakers might have splendid 
houses, most of them drew back from 
the outright vanity of having their por- 
traits painted. Benjamin West, Pennsyl- 
vania’s first important artist, was born 
at Swarthmore in 1738. His birthplace 
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is still standing. One of West’s most 
famous paintings shows William Penn 
making his first treaty with the Indians 
under the famous elm tree at German- 
town. But West had to go to London 
to achieve the recognition he deserved. 
There he painted the royal family and 
eventually became president of the 
Royal Academy. 


Music in Eighteenth-Century Penn- 
sylyania. Most of Pennsylvania’s early 
music was church music. The Moravian 
settlement at Bethlehem was famous for 
its church music, both vocal and _ in- 
strumental. Conrad Beissel and his fol- 
lowers wrote more than a thousand 
hymns for the choir at Ephrata. They 
printed these religious songs in a famous 
hymnal. 

After 1750 Philadelphia became the 
chief music center of the colonies. The 
Orpheus Club, founded in the city in 
1759, was the first musical club in Amer- 
ica. In the same year an English com- 
pany gave the city its first taste of opera. 
Francis Hopkinson, a church organist in 
Philadelphia, was writing some of the 
first original secular music in the colo- 
nies. One of Hopkinson’s best-known 
songs, “ My Days Have Been So Won- 
drous Free,” was composed in 1756. 


The First Theater in Philadelphia. 
In 1766, Philadelphia built its first the- 
ater. It was called the Southwark The- 
ater and was the earliest theater in 
America. Here in 1767 the first play writ- 
ten by an American was given its first 
performance. The author was Thomas 
Godfrey, Junior, and his play, The 
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Prince of Parthia, was the first ever to 
deal with American life. 


The Beginnings of a Native Pennsyl- 
vania Literature. ‘The most famous 
book written in eighteenth-century Phil- 
adelphia was Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. It is still one of the great 
books of American literature. William 
Penn himself had written what might 
be regarded as the first piece of Penn- 
sylvania literature. He called it Some 
Account of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vanid; it was published in London in 
1681. The world wanted more news of 
Pennsylvania, and as early as 1608 a his- 
tory of the young colony appeared. The 
author was Gabriel Thomas of Phila- 
delphia. Thomas called his work a His- 
torical and Geographical Account of the 
Province and Country of Pennsylvania 
and of West New Jersey in America. In 
spite of the long title, Thomas’s history 
is scarcely more than a pamphlet. But 
it makes good reading and it is easy 
to see how it would fire the imagination 
of readers in the Old World (which is 
just what the author intended). 


Philadelphia's Early Newspapers. 
Governor Berkeley of colonial Virginia 
is said to have thanked God heartily 
that there was not a single printing 
press to disturb the peace in his colony. 
In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, the 
press was honored from the first as a 
weapon for democracy. The first news- 
paper in the middle colonies (and the 
third in America) appeared in Phila- 
delphia in 1719. It was called the Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercury and was _pub- 
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lished by Andrew Bradford. Pennsyl- 
vania’s third newspaper was the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette which appeared in 
1729. When Franklin later became edi- 
tor of the Gazette he made it the out- 
standing paper in the colonies. He in- 
troduced an editorial column, included 
some wit and humor, and printed the 
first cartoon ever to appear in an Amer- 
ican newspaper. It is this paper which 
the present Saturday Evening Post 
claims as an ancestor. On the eve of 
the Revolution Philadelphia could boast 
of six newspapers, and by that time 
both Germantown and Lancaster had 
one. 


The First American Magazines. ‘The 
first magazine ever printed in America 
came out in Philadelphia in 1741. It 
was called the American Magazine and 
was edited by the same Andrew Brad- 
ford who had produced the colony’s 
first newspaper some twenty years be- 
fore. Bradford’s success encouraged 
Franklin to publish a magazine of his 
own. Franklin’s General Magazine was 
a failure, one of the few failures in his 
life. By the time of the Revolution sev- 
eral other magazines had appeared in 
Philadelphia. This kind of publication 
was becoming popular. 

These earliest magazines were chiefly 
literary, containing stories, essays, and 
verse. Most of them maintained a high 
standard of quality. Some of them were 
illustrated with pictures showing people 
and life of the times. They were the 
forerunners of our illustrated magazines 
of today. 
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REVIEWING THE FACTS 


1. In what ways had a better standard 
of living developed in Pennsylvania by the 
middle of the eighteenth century? 

2. In what ways was Lancaster an out- 
standing town? 

3. What were the three social groups 
that grew up in most Pennsylvania towns? 

4. Why was social democracy more pos- 
sible in the New World than in the Old 
World? 

5- Give an illustration of tolerance 
among the early settlers in colonial Penn- 
sylvania. 

6. How did the form of worship differ 
among the so-called Plain People, the 
Quakers, the German Reformed, and the 
Lutherans? 

7. Why did the churches encourage ed- 
ucation? 

8. How did early colonists feel about 
education? 

g. Why was Franklin called America’s 
“ first world citizen ”’? 

10. In what Pennsylvania town was one 
of the first and finest printing presses es- 
tablished? 

11. How did the Quaker attitude to- 
ward education differ in colonial times 
from that of other religious groups? 

12. Describe the early schools of Penn. 
sylvania. 

13. What purposes did Poor Richard’s 
Almanac serve? 

14. Why does Philadelphia rate a 
“first” in relation to the theater? 

15. How did the attitude in Pennsyl- 
vania toward the printing of news differ 


from that expressed by a governor of colo- ' 


nial Virginia? 

16. What modern magazine claims 
Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette as its “‘ an- 
cestor ”’? 
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DISCUSSION 

1. Explain why Philadelphia was called 
the “ Athens of America.” 

2. Why did improvement of Pennsyl- 
vania’s early social life depend upon build- 
ing up a surplus of goods? 

3- Do you think that social classes are 
as evident today as they seemed to be in 
colonial times? Give examples of present- 
day social groupings. 

4. Was it common practice for girls to 
be educated on the same basis as boys in 
the colonial period in Pennsylvania? Can 
you think of exceptions to the practice? 

5. Why was teaching looked upon pri- 
marily as a man’s job in those days? 

6. What kinds of Pennsylvania folk art 
are popular in Pennsylvania today? 

7. Are schools today a means by which 
people of the community work together 
for common purposes? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these words? 


amenities folk art 
limestone church schools 
social democracy monastic 
ostentatious sect 
back country church music 
almanac 

IDENTIFICATION 


Identify these people and tell what they 
contributed toward making life fuller for 
many Pennsylvanians. 

Daniel Boone 

Henry Muhlenberg 

Enoch Flower 

David Rittenhouse 

Benjamin West 


John Logan 
Conrad Beissel 
John Bartram 
the Moravians 
Dr. Benjamin 


Benjamin Franklin Rush 
Thomas Godfrey, Francis Hopkin- 
Junior son 


Andrew Bradford 


Philip Boehm 
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LOCATION 

Locate these places and relate them to 
the development of a higher standard of 
living in Pennsylvania. 


Ephrata Bethlehem 
Nazareth Trappe 
Lititz Swarthmore 


Fairmount Park 


ACTIVITIES 

1. With several of your classmates write 
a one-act play in which you present the 
three social groups evident in colonial 
times. Plan the costumes and setting for 
the play, also. 

2. Let someone in the class read Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography and report on it to the 
class. 

3. Draw a series of costumes like those 
which might have been worn in colonial 
Pennsylvania. 

4. If anyone in the class has attended a 
Quaker meeting, ask him to describe it. 

5- Construct a model home of the colo. 
nial period. Tell how you would furnish 
it in keeping with the period. 

6. Are there any schools or colleges in 
your community which date back to colo- 
nial times? Look up their history and re- 
port on it. Find out what you can about 
the beginning of your own school. 

7. Read some of the writings of early 
Pennsylvania authors and tell the class 
about them. 

8. Dramatize a scene in a colonial 
schoolroom. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Bailey, J. L., “The Friends and Music ” 
(Friends Historical Assn. Bulletin, vol. 


23, 1934). 
Bridenbaugh, C. and J. H., Rebels and 
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Gentlemen 
1942). 
Bridenbaugh, C. and J. H., Cities in the 

Wilderness (Ronald Press, 1938). 

Cavell, J. M., “Religious Education 
Among the Pennsylvania Germans ”’ 
(Pa. German Society Proceedings, vol. 
36, 1929). 

Coleman, R. V., Liberty and Property 
(Scribner, 1951). 

Daugherty, J. H., Poor Richard (Viking, 
1941). 

De Armond, A. J., Andrew Bradford, Co- 
lonial Journalist (Univ. of Delaware 
Press, 1949). 

Eaton, J., That Lively Man, Ben Franklin 
(Morrow, 1948). 

Eberlein, HH: D5: and) Hubbard)=C wis 
Portrait of a Colonial City, Philadel- 
phia, 1670-1835 (Lippincott, 1939). 

Fortenbaugh, R., “ Pennsylvania: A Study 
in Religious Diversity”’ (Pennsylvania 
History, vol. 4, 1937). 

Lichten, F., Folk Art of Rural Pennsyl- 
vania (Scribner, 1946). 


(Reynal and Hitchcock, 
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Lloyd, Arnold, Quaker Social History, 
1669-1738 (Longmans, Green, 1950). 

Maurer, C. L., Early Lutheran Education 
in Pennsylvania (Dorrance, Philadel- 
phia, 1932). 

Stoudt, J. J., Pennsylvania Folk-Art 
(Schlecters, Allentown, 1948). 

Wallace, P. B., Colonial Churches and 
Meeting Houses, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware (Architectural 
Pub. Co., New York, 1931). 

Woody, T., Early Quaker Education in 
Pennsylvania (Columbia Univ. Press, 


1920). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“Benjamin Franklin,’ film, sound (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films). 

“ Early Settlement of Pennsylvania,” film. 
strip, color (Pa. Filmstrips). 

“English Influence in American Life,” 
film, color and sound (Coronet Films). 

“ Historic Pennsylvania,” filmstrip (Soci- 
ety for Visual Education). 














Chapter ji 
PENNSYLVANIA HELPS 
WIN CONTROL OF 
THE WEST 


As Pennsylvania traders and settlers moved westward, they met two 
groups of people who viewed them as trespassers. First, the Indians 
naturally disliked the intrusion of the English into their hunting 
grounds, even after they had sold them. Second, the French claimed 
the lands west of the Alleghenies because French explorers were the 
first Europeans to set foot on them. 

Each of the three groups viewed these western lands in a different 
way. ‘he Indians, who had no custom of land ownership, did not 
settle in one place to develop farms, mines, quarries, or mills. They 
wanted to use the lands for hunting, trapping, and occasional garden- 
ing. ‘hey wanted freedom to move from one point to another. 

The French viewed the land as a trading area where they had the 
sole right to trade for furs and other products with the Indians. They 
wanted no competition from traders of other nations. 

The English were interested both in trading and in settlement. The 
advance guard were the traders who sought furs in competition with 
the French. Following close behind came the settler who wanted to 
work the land into farms. 

The conflict between these three groups was brought to a climax 
when the English traders began seriously to cut into the French fur 
trade. The French government suddenly saw the rapidly expanding 
English settlement as a threatening barrier between its Canadian 
lands and the area it claimed in the Mississippi Valley. War broke 
out between the English colonists and the French and Indians. ‘The 
peaceful time of Pennsylvania’s early history came to an end. 
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I. THE FRONTIER PUSHES FARTHER WESTWARD 


The frontier of settlement began to 
move inland soon after Penn came to 
his new colony. By 1730 it had reached 
parts of central Pennsylvania. By 1750 
it was well beyond the Susquehanna 
and was pushing through the Cumber- 
land and Juniata valleys all the way to 
the slopes of the Alleghenies. When 
you read a phrase like “ frontier of set- 
tlement,” do not forget that it refers to 
actual men and women moving their 
possessions along trails or rivers, clear- 
ing land, building huts and cabins, and 
planting crops. The frontier refers to 


Lake Erie 


clearings and settlements that lay far- 
thest out in the wilderness. 

To open up this wilderness, the Penns 
had made treaties with the Indians and 
paid them for the land. After payment 
of blankets, beads, and the usual trin- 
kets, the Indian chieftains placed a crude 
mark on parchment deeds drawn up by 
the white men. Some of these may still 
be seen among our state records at 
Harrisburg. 

Despite the payments made and the 
parchments signed, the Indians did not 
really understand the white man’s ideas 





THE ADVANCING FRONTIER is marked by heavy lines. Compare them 


with the contours of the mountains and the location of the rivers. 
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of owning and holding land. The In- 
dians themselves did not own separate 
plots of ground but held certain grounds 
in common with the others of his tribe. 
Once an area no longer produced good 
corn crops or adequate game, the tribe 
lost interest in it and moved on to an- 
other area. 

As long as hunting and fishing were 
productive, the Indisns were slow to 
move from lands which they had sold. 
The white people thought that the In- 
dians were breaking their bargains. They 
regarded the Indians as mere savages 
who stood in the way of improving the 
land. Some of the white men paid no 
attention to the treaty boundaries. 


Trouble with the Indians. The re- 
sult was trouble with the Indians. For 
some years this trouble had been brew- 
ing. Penn’s sons made treaties with the 
Indians, but they were not always fair 
and just in their dealings. For one thing, 
the Penns started making treaties after 
1720 directly with the Iroquois over- 
lords of the peaceful Pennsylvania Dela- 
wares. ‘The Delawares resented these ac- 
tions. 

Their resentment was increased by 
the notorious “ Walking Purchase” of 
1737. The Walking Purchase covered 
land on the upper Delaware and Lehigh 
rivers which William Penn had bought 
from the Indians in 1686. So far, no 
white men had settled there. But by 
1737, the number of settlers in the col- 
ony had increased to the point where 
| the new lands were in demand. The 
| Penns undertook a survey of the terri- 
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tory. According to the original agree- 
ment between William Penn and the 
Indians, this land began at a place west 
of the Delaware and extended north- 
ward parallel to the river as far as a 
man could walk “in a day and a half.” 
Both Penn and the Indians understood 
this to mean as far as a man could walk 
in that time. But the younger Penns re- 
sorted to a trick. To survey the land 
they hired three white men to run as 
fast as they could for a day and a half 
without bothering to hold to the shore 
of the river. The trick cost the Munsee 
Delawares all their land in what now 
includes Carbon, Monroe, and Pike 
counties. This was twice as much terri- 
tory as they had originally agreed to 
sell. 


The Indians Hope for Revenge. The 
Walking Purchase and the treaties with 
the Jroquois opened up new territories 
for settlers. As colonists poured into the 
territories, they forced the Delawares 
northward and, finally, westward. With 
each new move the uneasiness of the 
Indians increased. It was not only that 
they were forced to give up their lands 
to the white men; the wild animals on 
which their lives depended were getting 
scarce. The rifles of the colonists took a 
heavy toll of game, and their axes cut 
down the forests in which the game 
lived. By 1750, the English colonists had 
taken over all the Indian lands in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Driven into western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, the Indians were 
hungry for revenge. They did not have 
long to wait. 
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2. FRANCE ACTS TO PROTECT HER CLAIMS 


To control her scattered settlements 
in North America, France had to com- 
mand the frontier of western Pennsyl- 
vania and the Ohio River. A glance at 
the map tells why. The chief French 
settlements were at Quebec and Mont- 
real, in eastern Canada, and on the 
Gulf of Mexico in what is now Louisi- 
ana. The most direct route between 
these far-distant points was by way of 
western Pennsylvania, down the Ohio 
River, and then down the Mississippi. 

To be sure, England had granted her 
seaboard colonies the rights to lands 
which extended “from sea to sea.” But 
the British clairn to any land west of 
the Allegheny Mountains was weak in- 
deed. England had a good claim to the 
Atlantic coast by virtue of the discover- 
ies of John and Sebastian Cabot in the 
fifteenth century. But the French had 
an equally well-founded right to all the 
Mississippi Basin, including the Ohio 
Valley, because of La Salle’s explora- 
tions between 1669 and 1687. Shortly 
after 1750, they took steps to make their 
claim secure. 


New Knowledge of Western Penn- 
sylyania. ‘The French decision to act 
was influenced by explorations which 
the French had made in the North 
American interior. In 1739 a French 
military expedition had set out from 
Canada to attack some unfriendly In- 
dians along the Mississippi. The French 
traveled by way of Lake Chautauqua in 


New York, and down Conewango Creek 
in what is today Warren County, Penn- 
sylvania. ‘They reached the Allegheny 
River at the present site of the town of 
Warren. Eventually they reached the 
Mississippi by way of the Allegheny 
and the Ohio. This French force in- 
cluded a young engineer, Chaussegros 
de Lery (sho.sé.gro’ dé 1a.ré’). He pre- 
pared the first good map ever made of 
western Pennsylvania and the Ohio. 
Ten years later, in 1749, the French 
authorities at Montreal sent another ex- 
pedition into the Pennsylvania wilder- 
ness. ‘he purpose of this force was to 
explore the Allegheny and the Ohio, 
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A BRITISH INFANTRY SOLDIER in the eight- 
eenth century. He is holding the gun in a 
position of salute. (Pa. Historical and Mu- 
seum Comm.) 
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whose strategic importance was now 
clear from De Lery’s map. The leader of 
this second French party was a young 
officer named Céloron (sa.la-rén’). At 
the mouth of each of the principal 
streams forming the Ohio, he planted 
a number of lead plates. The plates in- 
formed all comers that this land was 
the property of His Most Christian 
Majesty, the King of France. In a coun- 
cil with the Indians near Warren, Célo- 
ron told them that France would pro- 
tect them forever against the English. 


France Sends Troops to Pennsylvania. 
From these explorations, it became 
clearer to the French that western Penn- 
sylvania was an important link between 
their settlements in Canada and their 
lands along the lower Mississippi River. 
Control of the Pennsylvania frontier re- 
quired forts, and the French took im- 
mediate steps to build them. 

The French had another reason for 
wanting to block the English march into 
the West —they wanted to keep the 
rich fur trade of this area for them- 
selves. This fur trade was essential to 
the prosperity of the French colonies in 


| America. For many years French traders 


and agents had worked to build up this 
trade. The French government had 
helped the Shawnee Indians resettle in 
western Pennsylvania when they had 
been forced out of the eastern part of 
the State. They had entertained Indian 
chiefs in Montreal and had told them 
how to protect their rights against the 
English. 

As a result of all this work, the French 
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had built up a rich fur trade which they 
followed without competition. With the 
advance of English colonists across 
Pennsylvania, this rich trade was now 
in danger of falling into the hands of 
English traders. 

The Englishmen enjoyed an impor- 
tant trading advantage with the Indians 
Because their base of supplies at Phila- 
delphia was comparatively near, they 
could sell their goods to the Indians at 
lower prices than the French. Already 
the Englishmen John Fraser and George 
Croghan had set up trading posts near 
the present sites of Pittsburgh, Warren, 
and Franklin. Rival French traders in 
the region demanded that their govern- 
ment in Montreal throw the English 
out. 

In the summer of 1752, an energetic 
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FRENCH SOLDIER at the time of the French 
and Indian War. (Pa. Historical and Mu- 
seum Comm.) 
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governor, the Marquis Duquesne 
(dti-kan’), arrived in New France. He 
had orders from his king to fortify the 
upper Allegheny in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Duquesne ordered a strong force 
to be made ready to carry out his plans. 
Commanded by a veteran French ofh- 
cer, the Chevalier Pierre Paul Marin, 
this French army consisted of 2,000 
Frenchmen and 200 Indians. Marin laid 
his plans carefully. His equipment in- 
cluded more than a hundred bark ca- 
noes and nearly as many French _ ba- 
teaux, a heavier boat used to carry sup- 
plies. Early in 1753, Marin and his men 
began the long journey through the 
wilderness to the country of the belle 
riviere, the name meaning “ beautiful 
river’ which the French gave to the 
Ohio. 


The Water Route. Marin intended 
to follow the water route shown on De 
Lery’s map. The French army traveled 
up the broad St. Lawrence to Lake On- 
tario. They continued along Ontario’s 
shore for miles until, at the western end 
of the lake, they came to the place where 
the Niagara River flows into Lake On- 
tario from the state of New York. This 
is the river that forms Niagara Falls. 

At this spot the French built a strong 
post which they called Fort Niagara. It 
commanded the portage, or land cross- 
ing, which led from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Erie. Since the French bateaux 
were too heavy to carry over the portage, 
the French left them behind at Fort 
Niagara. They planned to build two or 
three hundred more bateaux, as well as 
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several storehouses, at the place where 
Chautauqua Creek flows out of Chau- 
tauqua Lake in New York and enters 
Lake Erie. This is a few miles from the 
present New York—Pennsylvania bound- 
arly. 

As the shipbuilding was getting un- 
der way, an important discovery changed 
Marin’s plan. While exploring the Lake 
Ernie shore, the French came upon the 
fine harbor at what is now the city of 
Erie. It was big enough for their largest 
boats. Here, obviously, was the place to 
make their permanent landing and fix 
the base for their control of western 
Pennsylvania. The French called the 
spot Presque Isle (“nearly island’’), 
since the piece of land at Erie is almost 
an island. 


French Forts in Pennsylvania. Once 
they had arrived in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, the French began construction 
of a series of forts to protect the fron- 
tier. The first fort, completed in 1753, 
commanded the harbor at Erie, and the 
French named it Fort Presque Isle. 
Later in the same year they began the 
construction of Fort Le Boeuf (béf), 
where French Creek begins its long 
course down to the Allegheny River. 
This is at the present town of Water- 
ford. A third stronghold, Fort Machault 
(ma-sho’), was located at the strategic 
spot where French Creek enters the 
Allegheny. The town of Franklin in 
Venango County occupies the site to- 
day. The most important point along 
this whole frontier was the place at 
which the Monongahela and Allegheny 
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FORT MACHAULT was built by the French in Venango County. This photo- 
graph of a model of the fort shows the outlying barracks in which the 
troops lived. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 


join to form the Ohio. At this junction 
the French built their strongest fort. 
They named it Fort Duquesne in hon- 
or of the governor of New France. 
Before the French could proceed with 
the building of Fort Duquesne, they 
had to deal with a band of Englishmen 
who had reached the spot earlier. Cap- 
tain William Trent was in charge of the 
English and his purpose was the same 


as that of the French —to construct 
a fort at the fork of the two great rivers. 
Trent had been sent on this mission by 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, who 
claimed this part of western Pennsyl- 
vania for Virginia. The French foxces 
were a good deal larger than Trent’s and 
they forced the English to retire. This 
skirmish marks the opening of the 
French and Indian War. 


3. RESISTANCE TO THE FRENCH 


The English fur traders in the region 
were now thoroughly aroused. Great 
Britain had sought to fix her hold on 
western Pennsylvania by encouraging 
trade with the frontier country. In 1749, 
the great Ohio Company had _ been 
formed for the express purpose of deal- 
ing in western Pennsylvania’s land and 
furs. Now the Ohio Company and the 
individual traders on the frontier called 


on their government to back them up 
against the French. Since Virginia 
claimed the land under dispute, Vir- 
ginia had the job of defending it. Late 
in the fall of 1753, Virginia’s Governor 
Dinwiddie sent a trusted young emissary 
through the wilderness to deliver a pro- 
test to the French commander at Fort 
Le Boeuf. The young man’s name was 
George Washington. 
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Washington Warns the French to 
Leave. Washington’s guide on this 
trip was Christopher Gist, one of the 
few people who knew the frontier coun- 
try well. The two men toiled slowly up 
from Virginia through the mountains of 
southwestern Pennsylvania until they 
reached the present site of Pittsburgh. 
From there, aided by friendly Indians, 
they took the valley route up the Alle- 
gheny River and French Creek to Fort 
Le Boeuf. They arrived at the French 
fort on December 11, 1753. 

Washington presented Dinwiddie’s 
message to the French commander, Le- 
gardeur de St. Pierre. After a council of 
war, St. Pierre sat down and penned his 
brief reply. He politely informed Goy- 
ernor Dinwiddie that any claims the 
English might have to this land would 
be sent to the governor of New France 
in Montreal. “As to the summons you 
sent me to retire,” St. Pierre politely 
wrote, “I do not think myself obliged 
to obey it.” 

Although Washington had to carry 
this unfavorable reply back to Governor 
Dinwiddie, his time was not wasted. He 
learned a great deal about the kind of 
country this frontier was and took care- 
ful note of the French defenses. Describ- 
ing Fort Le Boeuf in 1753, Washington 
wrote: “Four Houses compose the 
Sides. The Bastions are made of Piles 
driven into the Ground, standing more 
than 12 Feet above it, and sharp at Top: 
with Port-Holes cut for Cannon, and 
Loop-Holes for the small Arms to fire 
through. There are eight 6 Ib. Pieces 
mounted, in each Bastion: and one Piece 
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of four Pound before the Gate. In the 
Bastions are a Guard-House, Chapel, 
Doctor’s Lodging, and the Command- 
ers private Store: Round which are laid 
Plat-Forms for the Cannon and Men to 
stand on. There are several Barracks 
without the Fort, for the Soldier’s 
Dwelling; covered, some with Bark and 
some with Boards, made chiefly of loggs. 
There are also several other Houses, 
such as Stables, Smiths Shop, &c.” 

Washington thought the garrison 
numbered at least a hundred men, and 
that more than two hundred canoes and 
boats were anchored in the river nearby. 
He made his way slowly back to colonial 
Williamsburg, using the same route he 
had followed earlier. Twice he nearly 
lost his life — once when an Indian shot 
at him and, again, when his raft over- 
turned in the churning waters of the 
Allegheny. 


Washington Returns with a Small 
Army. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year, Dinwiddie sent Washington 
back to the frontier. But this time the 
young Virginian, now a colonel in the 
Virginia militia, headed a force of some 
150 militiamen. With another force 
which was to follow soon after, he could 
count on a total strength of 360 men. 
Not far from the present site of Union- 
town, Washington built a log stockade 
which he called Fort Necessity. Nearby 
he repulsed an attack by a small force of 
French and Indians. It was the first real 
battle of the French and Indian War. 

But when a stronger force of nearly 
1,000 French and Indians returned to 
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the attack on July 3, Washington was 
hopelessly outnumbered. He had to sur- 
render and yield Fort Necessity to the 
French. So sure were the Frenchmen 
of their hold on the western country 
that they could afford to be generous. 
They allowed Washington and his fel- 
low Virginians to return home. 


The Redcoats Arrive. These reverses 
in western Pennsylvania finally led the 
British government in London to take 
a direct hand in the war. Until now the 
government had looked on the war as a 
local affair which Virginia could deal 
with on her own. After all, it was Vir- 
ginia’s traders and land speculators 
who were most affected by the inroads 
of the French. In those days western 
Pennsylvania seemed remote enough 
even from Philadelphia, and much more 
so from London. Also, England and 
France were officially still at peace in 
Europe. 

Gradually the British came to see that 
this American war was part of a world- 
wide struggle in which their empire was 
threatened by the French. The British 
were also at swords’ points with the 
French in faraway India. In 1755 Britain 
decided to declare war on France, and 
sent General Edward Braddock out to 
America with 1,000 red-coated soldiers. 
England asked the colonies to join their 
own troops with Braddock’s forces and 
to help feed and move the British army. 
This was a war, London argued, to pro- 
tect the colonies, so it was only reason- 
able for the colonies to do their share. 

Braddock asked Pennsylvania for 
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3,000 militia, as well as money and sup- 
plies. But the peace-loving Quaker As- 
sembly which governed the colony was 
opposed to all war. Any Americans who 
wanted to volunteer were free to do so, 
but the Assembly refused to raise troops 
for the British general. The Assembly 
did give in to the extent of voting the 
expedition some money. Braddock next 
turned to Benjamin Franklin, asking 
him to find 150 wagons and 1,500 pack 
horses to move the British supplies to 
the frontier. This was a big order for 
those days, but Franklin filled it. Fortu- 
nately, the Conestoga wagon had already 
been invented. No other wagon could 
have moved so much heavy freight 
through the wilderness. 


Braddock’s March. Finally, on June 
10, Braddock started out from Fort 
Cumberland, Maryland. His objective 
was Fort Duquesne. He had about 
2,000 men, a train of artillery, and wag- 
ons full of supplies. Between him and 
Fort Duquesne. stretched a hundred 
miles of trackless forest. 

Because of its heavy artillery the army 
could move only two or three miles a 
day. The trees ahead had to be cut down 
and a rough road constructed for the 
passage of the wagons. Every day Indian 
scouts, employed by the French, re- 
ported back to Fort Duquesne on just 
how much farther the English had come. 
Braddock’s progress was so slow that it 
looked as though he might never reach 
Fort Duquesne at all. Braddock insisted 
on conducting the march in the most 
approved European style. He might have 
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been marching along a paved highway 
in England instead of hewing his way 
through the forest. 

With Braddock and his splendid Brit- 
ish regulars were George Washington 
and several hundred colonial militiamen, 
mostly Virginians and Pennsylvanians. 
The British were hard put to conceal 
their scorn for the colonials. The Ameri- 
cans did not look like professional sol- 
diers, and it seemed more than likely to 
the British that they would not fight like 
soldiers either. 

Washington and the colonials, how- 
ever, knew the country they were in and 
knew the methods necessary to fight In- 
dians in the forest. Washington at last 
convinced Braddock that his heaviest 
artillery would be useless, and he aban- 
doned the heavy pieces. Lightened by 
this much, the army moved forward at 
a quicker pace, but Braddock still in- 
sisted on observing all the rules. It was 
a fine, brave show. The scarlet coats of 
the English shone in the sun. The off- 
cers kept their wigs powdered and their 
boots glossy. Ahead marched the fife and 
drum corps playing the rousing “‘ Grena- 
diers’ March.” Only Washington and his 
volunteers were worried. This was not 
Europe, it was the American wilderness; 
and the foe ahead included Indians who 
had their own very different way of 
fighting. 


Braddock’s Defeat. We know now 
that the French at Fort Duquesne were 
frightened by the approach of Brad- 
dock’s much larger forces and even 
thought of abandoning the post. Their 
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chief hope lay in their Indian allies. On 
the morning of July 9, Braddock’s color- 
ful army reached the banks of the 
Monongahela, about seven miles above 
the French stronghold. By mid-after- 
noon Braddock had crossed and te. 
crossed the river. His army was now on 
the east side of the Monongahela and 
ready to march on Fort Duquesne. The 
army that awaited him was only half as 
large as his own, consisting of 300 
French and twice that number of In- 
dians. 

But Fortune smiled on the French 
that afternoon. Braddock’s advance 
guard had to pass through a narrow ra- 
vine before reaching the plain in front 
of the fort. Suddenly from behind the 
trees on either side, several hundred 
French and Indians began to fire on the 
advancing English. The forest resounded 
with musket fire and the savage war 
whoops of the Indians. The front ranks 
of Braddock’s army fell back in confu- 
sion. ‘he enemy kept up a deadly fire 
from behind the shelter of trees and tall 
grass. 

Washington pleaded with Braddock 
to break up his regular army formations 
and let his men disperse behind trees 
to fight singly, but the stubborn general 
refused to listen. Within a few minutes 
the stately British army became a mob 
of panic-stricken men. Their bright red 
coats were ideal targets. Before the 
shooting was over more than half the 
British regulars were dead, and Brad- 
dock himself was mortally wounded. 

On the next day began the long, dis- 
couraged retreat back to Fort Cumber- 
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BRADDOCK MONUMENT on Route 40 east of Uniontown. General Brad- 
dock was buried in the wilderness near the path he followed to his defeat 
near Pittsburgh. (James Blair, Pittsburgh Photographic Library) 


land and then to Philadelphia. Although 
the British were still a larger force than 
the French, their will to fight was 


broken. Before beginning the retreat, 
the redcoats buried General Braddock 
in the Pennsylvania wilderness. 


4. BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT CREATES A CRISIS 


The months following Braddock’s de- 
feat were a period of grim terror in 
western Pennsylvania. The frontier was 
now without any defense whatever. This 
was the chance the Shawnee and the 
Delawares had been waiting for. Encour- 
aged by the French, the Indians ranged 
far and wide, wreaking vengeance on the 


English settlers for the loss of their 
former lands. ‘There was no safety in all 
the region west of the Lehigh River, and 
some Indian bands roamed to within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia. The ashes of 
burned-out cabins were everywhere. 
Many settlers abandoned their homes 
in the wilderness and fled back to the 
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FORT AUGUSTA, built where Sunbury now stands, is portrayed in this 
modern replica. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


seaboard. Hundreds of others were 
scalped by the Indians before they could 
get away. Many of the women and chil- 
dren were sent as captives to Canada 
and never saw Pennsylvania again. 


Pennsylvania Builds a Chain of Fron- 
fier Forts. ‘The outraged people of 
Pennsylvania demanded that the Assem- 
bly in Philadelphia do something to end 
this reign of terror. A body of angry 
frontiersmen marched to the city and 
insisted that the Assembly pass a militia 
act to raise a force to fight the French 
and Indians. The Quaker majority in 
the Assembly still believed that the In- 
dians could be persuaded to lay down 
their tomahawks by peaceful means. 
Although the Assembly was willing to 


vote relief money for the frontiersmen 
who had lost their homes, it balked at 
encouraging outright war. But public 
opinion would not be put off. Fire, peo- 
ple said, must be fought with fire. Penn- 
sylvania’s governor, Robert Hunter Mor- 
ris, declared war on the Shawnee and 
Delawares, and offered money for Indian 
scalps. 

The crisis called for a chain of forts 
all along the frontier. Between 1756 and 
1763, Pennsylvania built more than two 
hundred of these forts. Constructed with 
the colony’s own money, and manned 
by Pennsylvania’s militia riflemen, the 
line of posts extended all the way from 
Easton on the Delaware to the region 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. Some 
of the outposts were little more than log 
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stockades enclosing a few log houses. 
Others were formidable strongholds. 
The largest fort of all commanded the 
two branches of the Susquehanna River 
at the old Indian town of Shamokin, 
now Sunbury. It was named Fort Au- 
gusta. At the site of Fort Augusta you 
can see a model of the fort which the 
State has preserved as a historical monu- 
ment. 

The cost of building and manning 
these frontier posts was heavy, but the 
money was well spent. Each fort had a 
garrison of from thirty to seventy men, 
who could act as scouts or do _bat- 
tle with the Indians in the event of a 
raid. When a raid threatened, the set- 
tlers near a fort could use it as a tem- 
porary shelter. If you live in a part of 
Pennsylvania that was on the frontier 
in 1756, the chances are that you can 
find the remains of one of these forts 
nearby. Historical markers indicate the 
sites of most of them. 


Colonel Armstrong Attacks Kittan- 
ning. When the forts were built and 
the defense of the frontier was more 
secure, it was time to carry the fight to 
the Indians. The western Indians had 
two great towns which they used as bases 
for their attacks on the white men. One 
was Logstown on the Ohio below pres- 
ent-day Pittsburgh; the other was Kit- 
tanning on the Allegheny. The Pennsyl- 
vania authorities ordered Colonel John 
Armstrong of Carlisle to gather 300 
militiamen at Fort Shirley, in Hunting- 
don County, and march on Kittanning. 
Armstrong set out for Kittanning in 
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THIS CONRAD WEISER MONU- 
MENT in Berks County marks the 
location of the home of the famous 
colonial interpreter and peacemak- 
er. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


August, 1756. He moved by rapid 
marches and so quietly that the Indians 
knew nothing of his approach. On the 
morning of September 8, 1756, Arm- 
strong arrived before the great Indian 
settlement, taking it completely by sur- 
prise. In the short fighting that followed, 
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many Indians were killed; the rest fled. 
Armstrong burned Kittanning and _ its 
cornfields. The defeat was a great blow 
to the Indians. Some among them be- 
gan to ask if it was not time to make 
peace with the English settlers. 


A Short Peace with the Indians. 


During the rest of the war, the In- 


dians remembered the harsh lesson 
which Armstrong had taught them at 
Kittanning. They ceased their raids on 
the frontier. The Quakers had never 
wavered in their belief that the Indian 
must be won over by peaceful means, 
and they took advantage of this lull in 
the fighting to try to make their belief 
work. A Quaker group called the Friend- 
ly Association approached peace-seeking 
Indians to arrange talks between the In- 
dians and whites. The most important 
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of these peace conferences was held at 
Easton, in 1758. As a result of the 
Easton conference, a peace treaty was 
signed between the English settlers and 
the Shawnee and Delaware tribes. 

The Quakers were not the only reli- 
gious sect who tried to settle the Indian 
troubles by peaceful means. During this 
time the gentle Moravian missionary, 
Christian Post, traveled from Bethlehem 
to the Ohio, talking peace with the In- 
dian chiefs. The Indians knew that Post 
was a good man and their friend. ‘They 
listened to him with respect, and his 
counsel did much to bring peace be- 
tween the Indians and the settlers. Con- 
rad Weiser was another active worker 
for peace between the Indians and the 
colonists. He lived for many years on 
the frontier, and spoke several Indian 
tongues. 


5. ENGLAND RENEWS ACTION AGAINST THE FRENCH 


But the war on the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier could not be settled by agreement 
between Indians and colonists. Funda- 
mentally this was a war for power be- 
tween two great European nations, Eng- 
land and France, and the Indians were 
only pawns in the game. When William 
Pitt became Prime Minister of Great 
Britain in 1757, he believed that the 
fate of the whole British empire might 
hinge on the outcome of this struggle in 
western Pennsylvania and New York. 
Pitt decided to press the fight with new 
vigor and to win the full support of the 
colonies for Britain’s cause. 


The French Lose Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Pitt was far more diplomatic 
in his approach to the colonies than 
previous British ministers had been, 
and he won them over completely. Even 
Pennsylvania’s Quakers were persuaded 
that action must be taken against the 
French. Pitt told the Americans that 
England would send over a large army 
of professional soldiers; for their part 
the colonies agreed to furnish supplies 
and to raise their own militia. Pennsyl- 
vania’s Assembly voted money for the 
war and took steps to raise some three 
thousand volunteers. 


lake Ontarl? 


Presque Isle 





THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR was fought mostly on Pennsylvania soil. 
The main route of French traders was from Fort Presque Isle down French 


Creek to the Allegheny. Duquesne was the key to the French defense. 
When it fell, the French soon lost their remaining forts. 
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Early in 1758 Pitt’s redcoats arrived 
in Philadelphia, 1,600 strong. Their 
commander, General John Forbes, set 
up advance headquarters, first at Car- 
lisle, then at Raystown (which is now 
the town of Bedford). At Raystown, 
Forbes built Fort Bedford, but he be- 
came ill, and for a time it looked as 
though the expedition might fail for 
lack of an active leader. However, it was 
Forbes’s good fortune to have a remark- 
ably able second-in-command, a young 
Swiss named Colonel Henry Bouquet 
(b66:ka’) . 

Most of the work of directing Forbes’s 
expedition fell on Bouquet’s shoulders. 
He carried through the job so brilliantly 
that he has been called “ Pennsylvania’s 
Caesar.” To move his troops and sup- 
plies, Bouquet built a road from Fort 
Bedford to the Monongahela. At Loyal- 
hanna, about fifty miles from the 
French stronghold at Fort Duquesne, 
he established a new British outpost, 
Fort Ligonier (lé-.gon-ya’). 

Although Loyalhanna was intended 
as a basis of attack on Fort Duquesne, 
the officer in charge, Major Grant, was 
too eager to carry the fight to the French. 
Without waiting for adequate reinforce- 
ments, he attacked Duquesne in Sep- 
tember, 1758. The result was a defeat 
for the British within the present city 
limits of Pittsburgh. Grant retreated to 
Loyalhanna where the French quickly 
returned his visit. This time the French 
lost, and the campaign on the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier was a draw. 

While these skirmishes were going on, 
additional British troops under Colonel 
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COLONEL HENRY BOUQUET, the 
brilliant soldier who served Eng- 
land and the colonies so well in the 
French and Indian War. (Pa. His- 
torical and Museum Comm.) 


Bouquet himself were marching west- 
ward from Philadelphia. At Carlisle, and 
later at Fort Bedford, Bouquet was 
joined by colonial militia. His entire 
army, numbering about 6,000 men and 
including about 2,700 Pennsylvania 
militiamen, arrived at Ligonier early in 
November. 

It was important to attack the French 
at Fort Duquesne before the winter 
snows set in. Bouquet dispatched a force 
of 2,500 men, unencumbered by heavy 
guns, to rout the French garrison. The 
French did not even stay to fight. They 
were a mere 500 men, hopelessly out- 
numbered. The English took possession 
of the smoking ruins of Fort Duquesne 
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on November 25, 1758. Shortly after- 
ward, General Forbes wrote the first let- 
ter ever sent from “ Pittsburg,” as he 
named the site. Bouquet at once set 
about building a new fort at the stra- 
tegic junction of the Monongahela and 
the Allegheny. In honor of Britain’s 
Prime Minister, it was named Fort Pitt. 

The beaten French withdrew to their 
remaining three forts in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, with Fort Machault as 
the advance, outpost. There in July, 
1759, the French met with their now- 
wavering Indian allies to plan an attack 
on Fort Pitt. At this very time word 
came that the English were besieging 
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Fort Niagara in New York, and _ this 
most powerful of French outposts sur- 
rendered a few days later. This was the 
beginning of the end for the French. 
Soon the British leader, General Wolfe, 
won his great victory at Quebec, and 
Montreal and all of Canada were quick- 
ly surrendered to the English. Burning 
their forts behind them, the French left 
Pennsylvania in the late summer, never 
to return. ‘The sites of their former forts 
were soon taken over by the British 
redcoats. 


Pontiac Leads the Indians Against 
the British. Britain’s victory over 





THE FLOUR-BAG FORT at the Battle of Bushy Run is marked by this monu- 
ment. Here behind barricades of flour bags from Bouquet’s wagon train, 
the wounded were cared for until victory was won. (Pa. State Dept. of 
Commerce) 
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France did not establish peace in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. The Indian allies of 
the French still hated and feared the 
English settlers — with good cause. Be- 
cause French settlers in the New World 
had been few in number, they had 
never seized great pieces of Indian terri- 
tory as the English had done. French 
traders and missionaries had always 
shown more respect for the Indians than 
had most of the English. Now that Eng- 
land was in control of the western coun- 
try the Indians knew what to expect — a 
horde of land-hungry English settlers 
who would take over their fields and 
hunting grounds. The Indians decided 
to fight. 

The ablest of the Indian leaders was 
the great Ottawa chief, Pontiac. Aided 
by able and outstanding men from other 
tribes, Pontiac planned a campaign 
against the whole British frontier. In the 
summer of 1763 the Indians struck. The 
British garrisons in the small frontier 
outposts of Forts Presque Isle, Le Boeuf, 
and Venango (as the English renamed 
Fort Machault) were surprised and mas- 
sacred. Only the two strongest British 
forts — those at Detroit and Fort Pitt — 
were able to hold out. 


_ Colonel Bouquet Saves Fort Pitt. 
Again it was Colonel Bouquet who 
saved the English cause. From his head- 
quarters in New York, the British com- 
mander in North America, Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, sent Bouquet to the relief of 
Fort Pitt. Bouquet’s force consisted of 
500 Highlanders of Britain’s famous 
Black Watch regiment. In July, 1763, 
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Bouquet set out by forced marches from 
Carlisle. Forts Bedford and Ligonier 
were now in danger, and Bouquet in- 
tended to relieve them and then to pro- 
ceed on to Fort Pitt. But by the time he 
reached Ligonier, from which the In- 
dians had retreated, Bouquet learned 
that the situation at Fort Pitt was even 
more critical than he had thought. Leav- 
ing his wagons and heavy equipment at 
Ligonier, he marched his Highlanders, 
with their supplies on pack horses, rap- 
idly toward Pittsburgh. 

The Indians were prepared for Bou- 
quet’s coming. On the afternoon of 
August 5, 1763, they ambushed his 
forces at a place thirty miles from Fort 
Pitt. The historic spot was Bushy Run, 
near the present town of Greensburg. 
The battle of Bushy Run raged all the 
rest of that terrible day. By nightfall, 
Bouquet had managed to collect his 
little band of Highlanders on a small 
hill, behind a breastwork made from 
dirt and bags of flour. The next morning 
he had a trap ready for the Indians. He 
pretended to prepare for a retreat, and 
the Indians, sure of their victory, rushed 
in for the kill. They found themselves 
suddenly surrounded by the Highland- 
ers, whom Bouquet had cleverly divided 
into two forces. The Indians fled in dis- 
order under the withering fire of the 
Scots. Bouquet had won his victory at 
Bushy Run, and Fort Pitt was saved. 

Bushy Run was one of the greatest 
battles ever fought against the Indians 
in America. Today the site of Bouquet’s 
flour-bag fort at Bushy Run is marked 
by a stone shaft and bronze tablets. 
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Here you may read the letter which he 
took time to write to Amherst on that 
dreadful night of August 5. Almost cer- 
tain he would be defeated the next day, 
he still wanted to record the “cool and 
Steady behavior of the Troops.” The 
tablets also carry his account of the 
great victory the next day, when the 
Indians fled in wild disorder and Bou- 
quet’s men, “ Marched without Moles- 
tation to this Camp.” 


Peace at Last on the Frontier. Bushy 
Run was a terrible blow to the Indians’ 
cause, but they still continued to fight. 
The fall and winter of 1763 were times 
of terror for the frontier settlers. The In- 
dians pressed their attacks as far east as 
the upper Susquehanna Valley. Not un- 
til the next year, when Bouquet carried 
his victorious campaign into the present 
state of Ohio, did they sue for peace. 
This time the peace lasted until the 
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Revolution. With the coming of the 
Revolution, the Indians on Pennsyl- 
vania’s frontier again took to the war- 
path. But*now England was their ally 
and the enemy were called “ Ameri- 
cans,” 


Pennsylyania’s Part in the French and 
Indian War. The major part Pennsyl- 
vania played in winning the war empha- 
sized her key importance in these colo- 
nies. Most of the campaigns of the 
French and Indian War were fought on 
Pennsylvania soil. Pennsylvania had con- 
tributed more money and men to the 
fight than any other colony. At Kittan- 
ning her troops under Colonel Arm- 
strong had dealt the Indians one of the 
severest blows of the war. After Brad- 
dock’s defeat it was Pennsylvania’s rifle- 
men who held the frontier against the 
French and Indians until England took 
up the struggle again. 


6. PENNSYLVANIANS SETTLE THE WEST 


Pennsylvania did more than help Eng- 
land win military control of the fron- 
tier, Just as important was the part the 
colony played in settling this same fron- 
tier and extending the English influence 
westward. The winning of the West was 
accomplished in large part by the men 
who actually fought against the French 
and Indians, and by the settlers, whose 
chief enemy was the wilderness itself. 


Pennsylvania’s Frontier Extended by 
Treaties. In 1754, on the eve of the 


new war with France, Pennsylvania con- 
cluded the Treaty of Albany with the 
New York Iroquois, giving Pennsy]- 
vanians the right to settle the Juniata 
Valley and central Pennsylvania. After 
1763, when the power of the French 
had been broken, the colony made other 
treaties with the Iroquois Six Nations, 
opening up new lands for settlement 
along the western frontier. The Treaty 
of Fort Stanwix, in 1768, gave Pennsyl- 
vania control of all the lands in the 
southwestern and northeastern parts of 
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the State as we know it today. Only 
northwestern and north central Penn- 
sylvania remained closed to white set- 
tlers. 

Pennsylvanians were quick to settle 
the new territories they had gained by 
treaty. They soon pushed the frontier 
west of the Alleghenies, This settlement 
turned out to be a great strategic help 
when war finally broke out with Eng- 
land. 


Conestoga Wagons Aid the West- 
ward Migration. We have already 
learned of the Conestoga wagon, that 
sturdy invention of the Pennsylvania 
Germans that did so much to improve 
transportation in early Pennsylvania. 
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AN INDIAN TREATY made in 1754. Note the marks at the right, which the 
Indian chiefs made for signatures. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 
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General Forbes used this kind of wagon 
to carry supplies to the frontier in the 
war against the French. It was just as 
valuable to the pioneers who had to 
transport their families and belongings 
across the Alleghenies into the western 
country. This Pennsylvania invention 
was so important to America’s westward 
migration that the Conestoga wagon has 
been called the “land ship of the pio- 


neer.” 


The Pennsylvania Rifle. The same 
Pennsylvania German craftsmen who 
produced the Conestoga wagon gave the 
pioneers another invention just as im- 
portant. This was the Pennsylvania long 
rifle. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RIFLES on display at the State Historical Museum. These 
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famous “ long rifles“ were both light in weight and accurate. (Pa. His- 


torical and Museum Comm.) 


Most of us picture a typical pioneer 
as dressed in buckskin with one of these 
long rifles over his shoulder. We prob- 
ably have a picture of Daniel Boone in 
mind. We think of Boone as a Kentuck- 
ian, and these long rifles are usually 
called “ Kentucky rifles.” Actually, the 
long rifle was a product of Pennsylvania, 
as was Daniel Boone himself! 

The first of these long rifles was prob- 
ably made by a Lancaster County gun- 
smith, Martin Meylin, in 1719. The shop 
in which he worked is still standing, a 
few miles from the city of Lancaster. 


Like so many other colonial inventions, 
the long rifle was developed from Euro- 
pean tools to meet the new conditions 
of the wilderness. | 
The early English settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania used a common English firearm, 
the smooth-bore musket. This gun had 
two serious disadvantages for the wilder- 
ness, where a settler had to carry arms 
all the time to protect his life. The Eng- 
lish musket was heavy to carry, and it 
could not be reloaded quickly. | 
When the Germans arrived in Penn- 
sylvania, they brought with them an- 
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DANIEL BOONE was born near 
Reading in 1734 and lived in that 
area until he was sixteen. (Bett- 
mann: Archive) 


other kind of gun, the Jaeger rifle. This, 
too, was heavy and not easily reloaded. 
But it had one advantage over the Eng- 
lish smooth-bore musket. The barrel was 
“rifled,” which means that it was lined 
with tiny grooves or ridges. These 
grooves gave a twist to the bullet so that 
it could be shot farther and with greater 
accuracy. 

The gun Martin Mylin developed 
looked like an English smooth-bore 
musket. It was called a “long rifle” be- 
cause the barrel was long and rifled in- 
side, like a German Jaeger. The gun was 
light, weighing from seven to nine 
pounds, and was 55 inches long from 
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muzzle end to butt plate. Its .45 caliber 
bullet could kill a man or beast at 300 
yards, or “bark” a squirrel from the 
tallest tree. Before long, all the gun- 
smiths in Lancaster county were turning 
out these new guns, which some people 
called “ Lancaster rifles.” Later the gun 
was produced all over Pennsylvania. 
This was a long time before there was 
any place named Kentucky! 


Pennsylvania’s Daniel Boone. As 
the “ Kentucky rifle” really belongs to 
Pennsylvania, so does Daniel Boone. 
Boone was born in a log cabin near 
Reading, on November 2, 1734. In this 
frontier part of Pennsylvania he lived 
until he was sixteen. Here, long before 
he ever saw Kentucky’s blue grass, he 
learned the skills of the frontiersman. 

Boone is important because he was 
the most famous of those Pennsylvania 
frontiersmen who did so much to win 
the West. Like Boone, these men were 
restless and daring. They did not like 
life on a farm, even a farm on the very 
edge of civilization. Rough as it was, 
that life was too tame and easy. Their 
element was the wilderness itself. Their 
long rifles were their constant com- 
panions, their means of getting food, 
and their protection against the Indians. 

In a frontier community — such as 
Reading was in Daniel Boone’s boyhood 
— shooting matches were a favorite 
sport. Wild turkeys and other choice 
game were the prizes offered to the man 
who could distinguish himself in this 
fundamental frontier art. The story goes 
that when Daniel was still a boy he won 
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a prize from expert marksmen twice 
his age. Later the Boone family moved 
to North Carolina, and from there 
Daniel himself traveled on to Kentucky. 
The skills he took with him he had 
learned on the Pennsylvania frontier. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What lands in North America were 
claimed by France? 

2. Why did France get into a war with 
England, although Holland and Sweden, 
which also claimed lands, did not? 

3. How did Penn’s successors change 
the policy toward the Indians that Penn 
had followed? 

4. Explain why the Indians seemed to 
resent the English so much more than the 
French. 

5- What gave the English an advantage 
over the French in trading with the In- 
dians in the western part of the colony? 

6. Who won the advantage in the first 
battle between the French and the English 
in western Pennsylvania? 

7. Why was Virginia interested in west- 
ern Pennsylvania? What was the message 
Washington bore to the French com- 
mander from Virginia’s governor? 

8. How did the Pennsylvania Assembly 
reply to Braddock’s request for aid? 

g. Why was Braddocks’s army so badly 
beaten? How might the defeat have been 
prevented? 

10. What were the purposes of the 
chain of forts built by the British in west- 
ern Pennsylvania? 

11. Why is it misleading to call the gun 
used by the Pennsylvania pioneers the 
“ Kentucky rifle ”’? 

12. Describe the important role played 
by the Conestoga wagon in Pennsylvania’s 
history. 
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13. Why was the Battle of Bushy Run 
so important? 

14. When did the British overcome the 
last of French resistance in the West? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Before the outbreak of war, who ap- 
peared to have the stronger claim to the 
Ohio Valley, the English or the French? 

2. Why were the Indians such ready 
allies of the French? 

3. Were the Indians justified in the ac- 
tion they took against white settlers in the 
frontier areas? 

4. May Pennsylvania’s Governor today 
declare war as Governor Morris did? 

5: Did the “ Walking Purchase”’ take 
unfair advantage of the Indians? 

6. In what way was Washington’s mis- 
sion to the French useful, even though it 
did not succeed in its purpose? 


IDENTIFICATION 

What part did these people play in the 
struggle between the French and English 
to control the West? 

George Washington 

Marquis Duquesne 

Chaussegros de Lery 

General Edward Braddock 

Robert Hunter Morris 

General John Forbes 

Colonel Henry Bouquet 

Christian Post 

Pontiac 

Martin Mylin 

Governor Dinwiddie 

Colonel Armstrong 


VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 
portage outpost 
strategic garrison 
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monopoly stockade 
bateaux Walking Purchase 
strategy expeditionary force 
emissary land speculators 
LOCATION 


Locate the following places and fit them 
into the story of the struggle for the West. 


Fort Niagara Warren 
Presque Isle Franklin 
Lake Chautauqua Bushy Run 


Fort Augusta Fort Necessity 


Kittanning Fort Duquesne 
Carlisle Bedford 
ACTIVITIES 


1. On an outline map locate the French 
and English forts. 

2. Write several news articles for a news- 
paper of 1760 reporting events of the 
French and Indian War. 

3. Draw a picture of one of Braddock’s 
men and of a frontiersman with his long 
rifle. 

4. As a representative to the General 
Assembly from one of the new counties, 
try to convince the Assembly that they 
must protect the West from the French by 
providing men and equipment. Another 
classmate should represent a Quaker mem- 
ber of the Assembly from Philadelphia. 
Whose arguments does the class find more 
convincing? 

5. Report to the class on Lord Dun- 
more’s War. 

6. Build a small replica of a stockade. 

7. From the. Pennsylvania Historical 
Museum get information on Fort Augusta 
and share it with the class. 

8. Read the account of the Battle of 
Bushy Run in Pennsylvania Cavalcade. Re- 
port to the class on it. 
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g. In old records in your local historical 
society or from whatever source you can 
find, see what was going on in your own 
community at the time of the French and 
Indian War. What was the attitude in 
your community toward war? 

10. Collect all the information you can 
on the Conestoga wagon and tell the class 
about it. 
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Chapter 8 
CE AEDTING 3 Eel 
SL RUGGEF, FOR 
[INDEPENDENCE 


Pennsylvania is often called the birthplace of American freedom. It 
is a proud and honorable title. ‘The Declaration of Independence was 
written and adopted at Philadelphia, but long before 1776, Penn’s 
great colony had become a center for the spirit of liberty in the New 
World. Pennsylvania further proved its right to the title when the 
Revolution finally broke out. Pennsylvania furnished many Revolu- 
tionary leaders — men like Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and 
General “ Mad Anthony ” Wayne. In addition, the wealth of Penn- 
sylvania — her prosperity in trade, farming, and business — were all- 
important to the success of the struggle. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the thirteen colonies would never have won their independence 
if they had not been able to call on Pennsylvania’s resources and 
leadership. 


I. THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


On a bright fall morning in the year 
1774, the first Continental Congress 
opened in Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
had been chosen for this important oc- 
casion for two reasons; first, because it 
was located midway between the north- 
ern and southern colonies; second, be- 


cause the other colonies recognized that 
Pennsylvania was the most strategic col- 
ony, the keystone, in their cause. 

The delegates had come to debate the 
hopes and fears of all the English colo- 
nies. Many of them hoped that the colo- 
nies could win their rights without an 
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THE LIBERTY BELL in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Both the bell 
and the building have be- 
come symbols of liberty for 
all Americans. (Pa. State 
Dept. of Commerce) 


actual declaration of independence. 
They still felt deep family ties with the 
mother country. 


Pennsylvania Protests England’s Tax 
Laws. ‘This meeting of the First Conti- 
nental Congress was the climax of a long 
series of events, in which Pennsylvania 
had taken a prominent part. Nine years 
earlier, in 1765, the British Parliament 
had passed the notorious Stamp Act. It 
required that a tax stamp be placed on 
all newspapers and legal papers. The 
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Act was designed to help pay the cost 
of the long colonial wars which had just 
ended. Since England had fought these 
wars partly to protect the colonies, she 
thought it only right that the colonists 
should help foot the bill. Since the colo- 
nists felt they should levy their own 
taxes, they united in protest by refusing 
to buy English goods. 

In October, 1765, the colonies held a 
Stamp Act Congress in New York. It 
was Pennsylvania’s John Dickinson who 
set down the views of this Congress in a 
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“ Declaration of Rights” and “ Petition 
to the King.” Dickinson argued that it 
was the right of the colonists to levy 
their own taxes. In 1766 the Stamp Act 
was repealed. 

But the British Parliament was far 
from accepting the view that the colo- 
nies alone had the right to say what 
taxes they should pay. In 1767, Parlia- 
ment passed the Townshend Acts, 
which placed taxes on such things as 
tea, glass, lead, and the colors used in 
paint. Again it was John Dickinson who 
voiced the American protest. In his Let- 
ters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Chronicle 
and widely read in pamphlet form, Dick- 
inson branded the Acts as an attack 
upon “ American liberty.” At the same 
time he urged the colonists to act “ like 
dutiful children.” The colonists once 
more stopped buying British manufac- 
tures, and Parliament responded in 1770 
by repealing all the taxes in the Town- 
shend Acts except the one on tea. This 
tax was retained because Parliament 
wanted the colonists to know that it re- 
served the right to tax them as it saw fit. 

Thus the tea tax became an all-impor- 
tant matter of principle for both sides. 
We all know how the citizens of Boston 
registered their protest in the famous 
“Tea Party.” Philadelphia also had its 
tea party although, since it was a quieter 
affair, it is not as well known. The Brit- 
ish dispatched a shipload of tea to Phila- 
delphia as well as to Boston. The ship 
arrived at Gloucester Point, just below 
the city, on Christmas Day, 1773. The 
captain was brought into Philadelphia 
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where a gathering of some 8,000 citizens 
told him just how they felt about his 
tea. Wisely the captain decided to take 
his cargo back to England without try- 
ing to unload it. 


Carpenters’ Hall: 1774. All these 
events were much in the minds of those 
delegates who gathered for the First 
Continental Congress in 1774. ‘The sum- 
mons to the Congress had been sent out 
to each colony by groups of patriots 
called Committees of Correspondence. 
Since Pennsylvania’s Assembly was 
meeting in the State House, the union 
of Philadelphia carpenters offered Con- 
gress the use of its recently completed 
building. Here, in Carpenters’ Hall just 
off Chestnut Street, the delegates de- 
bated from early fall until late Octo- 
ber. 

Many of the delegates, John Dickin- 
son among them, thought that the Brit- 
ish could still be persuaded to accept the 
American viewpoint. Others felt that the 
time for petitions had passed. Dickin- 
son’s moderate view prevailed, and a 
new “ Declaration of Rights and Griey- 
ances ”’ was sent off to King George III 
in London. This paper stated again the 
colonists’ view that only their own legis- 
latures had the right to tax them. It 
further asserted that the colonies had 
the right to protest any act of Parliament 
they regarded as unfair. 

The delegates left Philadelphia hop- 
ing, but with little faith, that King 
George and his ministers would alter 
their policies. ‘They agreed to meet again 
on May 10, 1775. 3 
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England Acts to Punish the Colonies. 
The colonists’ hopes were short-lived. 
Although the American cause had many 
friends in Parliament, George III and 
his closest advisers were stubborn to the 
point of blindness. Boston’s defiant Tea 
Party proved the last straw. Parliament 
passed a series of laws in 1774, known in 
America as the “ Intolerable Acts.” One 
of these laws closed the port of Boston 
to all ships. 

The merchants of Pennsylvania were 
thoroughly aroused. What if Parliament 
should do the same thing to the port of 
Philadelphia? Citizens in every county 
of Pennsylvania held meetings to protest 
the action of Parliament. Then, in April, 
1775, a column of 800 British redcoats 
marched to Concord, Massachusetts, to 
seize a store of American ammunition. 
There they were met by those embat- 
tled farmers who fired the “ shot heard 
round the world.” 

Meanwhile the Pennsylvanians were 
organizing Committees of Safety 
throughout the colony. An Englishman 
in Philadelphia, Thomas Paine, pub- 
lished a pamphlet called Common 
Sense. This pamphlet presented the 
American cause against Britain. Thou- 
sands of copies of the pamphlet circu- 
lated throughout the colonies. Paine’s 
hard-hitting arguments did much to 
unite colonial opinion. Benjamin Frank- 
lin began to recruit military units called 
“ Associators,” in Pennsylvania. Frank- 
| lin had spent much time in England, 
| and he was convinced that only a strong 
| line of action could impress the British 
| government. 
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“Free and Independent States.” 
Such was the situation when the Second 
Continental Congress convened in the 
Pennsylvania State House in Philadel- 
phia in May, 1775. The colonies were 
now in a state of armed rebellion against 
Great Britain. One of the first acts of 
the Congress was to appoint George 
Washington as commander in chief of 
the new Continental army. But armed 
rebellion was not the same thing as inde- 
pendence. For a whole year the Con- 
gress debated the momentous question: 
Should the colonies declare themselves 
free of all ties to the British Crown? 
When we consider the might of the 
United States today, and the rightness 
of the colonial cause, it may seem to 
have taken a long time for the Congress 
to make its decision. But the circum- 
stances were very different in 1775. Great 
Britain was the richest and most power- 
ful country in the world; the thirteen 
colonies were comparatively weak and 
only loosely united. Many of the wealth- 
iest and most influential Americans were 
loyal to the mother country. There were 
important religious groups, such as the 
Pennsylvania Quakers, who disapproved 
of war on any grounds. 

At last, on July 2, 1776, the great de- 
bate reached its climax. Congress pre- 
pared to vote on a resolution introduced 
on June 7 by Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia. ‘he resolution declared that 
~ these colonies are, and of a right ought 
to be, free and independent states.” 
Pennsylvania’s vote was of critical im- 
portance. The colony had seven dele- 
gates in the Congress. Two of them 
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PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATES sign the Declaration of Independence at In- 
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dependence Hall. This photograph shows members of the 1951 legislature 
re-enacting the scene. (General Assembly) 


voted against Lee’s resolution. ‘T'wo oth- 
ers, Robert Morris and John Dickinson, 
abstained from voting. Although Dick- 
inson had done as much as any man to 
plead America’s cause, he could not con- 
vince himself that the final step of de- 
claring independence was justified. But 
Pennsylvania's three remaining dele- 
gates, Benjamin Franklin, James Wil- 
son, and John Morton, voted in favor of 
the resolution. Thus, by a slim margin 
of one, Pennsylvania’s block of votes was 


cast for independence. Now it was nec- 
essary to draft a formal Declaration of 
Independence; Congress assigned the 
task to a committee of five headed by 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson did the ac- 
tual drafting, and Benjamin Franklin 
was one of Jefferson’s chief aides in pre- 
paring the great document. With a few 
changes, the Declaration as drawn by 
the committee was adopted by the Con- 
gress on the hot, humid afternoon of 


July 4. 
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The Liberty Bell. On July 8, 1776, 
the huge bell in the tower of the Penn- 
sylvania State House summoned the 
people of Philadelphia to a public meet- 
ing. On this bell, cast in London in 1751 
for use in the State House, a Biblical 
quotation had been inscribed: “ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” This 
was the day on which the formal Dec- 
laration of Independence, approved by 
Congress, was first read to the citizens 
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of Philadelphia, now also citizens of a 
newly declared nation. 

Today this historic bell rests in Inde- 
pendence Hall, once Pennsylvania’s co- 
lonial State House. Both the Liberty 
Bell and Independence Hall are hal- 
lowed reminders of our country’s strug- 
gle to become a nation. They also serve 
to remind us of the proud part played 
by Pennsylvania in the creation of these 
United States. People come from all 
over the country to see this shrine. 


2. PENNSYLVANIA HELPS WIN THE REVOLUTION 


Pennsylvania soon established her po- 
sition as a leader in helping to win inde- 
pendence. Her wealth, her troops, and, 
above all, her leaders, proved of great 
help in the long, bitter struggle. 
Throughout the war the capital of the 
newly proclaimed independent states re- 
mained on Pennsylvania soil. 


| Philadelphia: Our First National 
| Capital. It was natural enough that 
| Philadelphia should be chosen as the 
first capital of the revolutionary states. 
| The city was midway between North 
and South. It was the new nation’s larg- 
est seaport and its chief center of wealth 
| and commerce. Congress remained in 
| session in Philadelphia until 1777, when 
| the approach of British troops made it 
| necessary to abandon the city. But Con- 
| gress stayed in Pennsylvania. It fled first 
| to Bethlehem, then to Reading, then 
to Lancaster. On September 29, 1777, 
word came of a new British advance, 


and Congress removed in great haste 
across the Susquehanna River to York. 
Here it remained until the British quit 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1778. It 
was at York that the treaty of alliance 
with France, decisive to the success of 
the American cause, was ratified. And at 
York, Congress adopted a plan of gov- 
ernment caiied the Articles of Confed- 
eration. 


Measures to Protect Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia was a great prize in the 
war, and the Americans took immediate 
steps to protect it. Pennsylvania itself 
did most of the job. The patriots flung 
a network of logs across the Delaware. 
This blockade was so carefully planned 
that only those ship captains who knew 
the secret of the passage could get 
through. A series of forts was built to 
defend the city; one of these, Fort Miff- 
lin, is still standing. 

Most important of all in the long run, 
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Pennsylvania’s Committee of Safety un- 
dertook to create a naval force for the 
defense of the capital. This so-called 
“Pennsylvania Navy ” was the forerun- 
ner of the United States Navy. In July, 
1775, the Committee launched its first 
two ships, the Experiment and the Bull 
Dog, in the Delaware. Three months 
later the Pennsylvania Navy had grown 
to 14 ships. By October of the follow- 
ing year the number of vessels had in- 
creased to 27. Their crews, about 800 
men all told, were called marines. In 
May, 1776, the Pennsylvania Navy 
fought its first battle against two British 
ships, which tried to force the passage 
of the Delaware. The colonials forced 
the British ships to retire. 

In December, 1776, Washington used 
some of the smaller boats of the Penn- 
sylvania Navy to make his famous cross- 
ing of the Delaware. In the battles 
which followed, Pennsylvania’s marines 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Wash- 
ington’s land troops. Later the Conti- 
nental Congress incorporated the Penn- 
sylvania Navy and its marines into two 
new national services—the United 
States Navy and the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. 


Pennsylvania Raises Troops. It was 
no easy matter to get together a Conti- 
nental army. Enlistments were volun- 
tary, and a man could not be sure of his 
pay or food. Many able-bodied men 
were not anxious to risk their lives for a 
country whose very existence was still 
uncertain. During the first part of the 
war, troops enlisted for one year. When 
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their period of enlistment was over (and 
often before), many returned to their 
farms, quite content to let the Revolu- 
tion go on without them. 

But in spite of these conditions, Penn- 
sylvania raised thirteen regiments for 
Washington’s army. These men served 
as a unit under Pennsylvania’s General 
Anthony Wayne. The “ Pennsylvania 
Line,” as it was called, fought in nearly 
every major battle of the Revolution. 


Problems of Home Defense. ‘The 
British were not the only enemies the 
Pennsylvania authorities had to worry 
about. At least a third of the State’s 
population was made up of Tories, or 
Loyalists, who hoped the British would 
win. Some of the Tories confined their 
activities to plotting behind the lines. 
Others joined the Indians in attacks on 
the western frontier settlements. 

The Indians themselves were the 
greatest single threat to the home front. 
The Iroquois of New York sided with 
the British and carried out bloody raids 
on the Pennsylvania frontier. Indians 
from the Ohio country, stirred up by 
British agents, crossed over into western 
Pennsylvania to do whatever damage 
they could. 

The Associators, whom Franklin had 
organized, served as a military defense 
group throughout the State, rallying at 
any point where danger threatened. Sev- 
eral thousand frontiersmen and farm- 
ers formed another voluntary defense 
organization called the Rangers. The 
Rangers made it their particular business 
to defend the frontier against Indian and 
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Tory raids. Still another group of Penn- 
sylvania volunteers was recruited in 1776 
at the express request of Congress. These 


men, known as the Flying Camp, were 


not part of the regular Continental 
army. They assisted the army whenever 
they were called upon, going beyond the 
State’s borders if necessary. 


Supplies for the Continental Army. 
Supplying the Continental army was 
just as great a problem as getting men 
to fill the ranks. Indeed, the two prob- 
lems were closely related. If Washington 
could have been sure of ample supplies 
— food, clothing, and, above all, money 
— he would not have found it so hard to 
get recruits. 

Napoleon said that an army marches 
on its stomach, meaning that all the 
military equipment in the world is of 
no use unless soldiers have enough to 
eat. ‘There was, during the war, plenty 
of food in the colonies. Had all the 
farmers in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
been loyal patriots, Washington would 
have had little trouble feeding his men. 
But unfortunately they were not. Many 
farmers demanded cash for their goods. 
Some of them would not accept in pay- 
ment the paper money issued by the 
Continental Congress, because they be- 
lieved it worthless. ‘They wanted gold 
and silver instead. The British had 
plenty of gold and silver, and the Conti- 
nental Congress had very little. It is a 
sad fact that while Washington’s men 
were near starvation during the terrible 
winter at Valley Forge, many a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer was growing rich by selling 
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THE BETSY ROSS HOUSE on Arch 
Street in Philadelphia. 


his food to the British in Philadelphia. 

Conditions were very different on the 
British side of the lines. The British sol- 
diers were well fed, well clothed, and 
well paid. The British could even afford 
to hire German soldiers — the Hessians 
— to do some of the fighting for them. 

But the disloyal, greedy element in 
the State’s population was still a mi- 
nority. Most Pennsylvanians were eager 
to do their utmost to further the Conti- 
nental cause. Without wheat, flour, 
bread, and salt meats from Pennsylva- 
nia’s prosperous farms, the Continental 
army could not have existed. At differ- 
ent times Pennsylvania even sent food 
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to help feed the civilian population in 
other colonies. 

Meanwhile the State’s iron industry 
was turning out iron for weapons of 
every kind. At Lancaster, Reading, Car- 
lisle, Lebanon, and Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania’s rifle makers were producing 
the long rifles already made famous on 
the frontier. The British are said to have 
feared these long Pennsylvania rifles 
more than any other weapon in the 
Continental army. 

Pennsylvania’s wagonmakers — built 
wagons of the Conestoga type to carry 
supplies to Washington’s forces. ‘The 
State had the sulfur, charcoal, and salt- 
peter required to make gunpowder, and 
it supplied gunpowder in plenty for 
Washington and the army. Pennsylva- 
nia also supplied a large part of the uni 
forms, stockings, and shoes for the Con- 
tinental army. Sometimes these “ 
forms” were nothing more than a jacket 
and breeches of warm linsey-woolsey, 
spun and woven in the home of some 
patriotic farmer. At other times they 
tivaled the uniforms of the British in 
military smartness. Samuel Wetherill, 
a wealthy Philadelphia patriot, spent a 
large part of his own fortune to clothe 
the nearly naked army at Valley Forge. 
In short, the civilian patriots were far 
more numerous than those others who 
thought first of making a profit out of 
the war. 


uni- 


Money for the Revolution. Al- 
though there were many patriots like 
Samuel Wetherill who made generous 
gifts to the army, voluntary contribu- 
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tions were not enough to fight the war. 
Congress needed money to pay for mili- 
tary goods and a host of other things. 
Yet it lacked the power to raise money 
by taxation. The individual states could 
not be depended on for much help since 
they were beset by their own financial 
problems. True, Congress issued paper 
money called Continental currency, but 
it was really only a promise to pay once 
the war was over. When the fortunes of 
war went against the patriots, these 
paper notes became almost worthless. 
The phrase, “ not worth a Continental,” 
survives from that time. 

If the Revolution was to be paid for, 
it had to be paid for by loans. Congress 
borrowed money from friendly foreign 
governments such as those of France 
and Holland, and from wealthy indi- 
viduals in America. Robert Morris, a 
Philadelphia merchant and landowner, 
helped to finance the war. Because of 
his help in arranging loans, he became 
known as the “ financier of the Revolu- 
tion.” Second only to Morris in the fi- 
nancial help he got for the colonies was 
another Philadelphian, a Jewish mer- 
chant named Haym Salomon. 

In 1780, toward the end of the war, 
Morris advised Congress to set up a 
bank to handle these loans. Ninety-two 
patriots, most of them from Philadel- 
phia, subscribed 300,000 pounds to 
found the bank. It was called the Bank 
of Pennsylvania and was the first bank 
in this country. It was chiefly the Bank 


of Pennsylvania which saved the govern- — 


ment from bankruptcy during the last — 
days of the war. 


: 
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3. BATTLEGROUNDS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Midway in the war, Pennsylvania be- 
came one of its chief battlegrounds. In 
1776 the British, hoping to make up for 
their losses in New England, sent Gen- 
eral William Howe from Canada to 
open a campaign in the Middle Colo- 
nies. Howe took New York with ease, 
and late in the autumn of 1776 his Hes- 
sians pursued Washington’s forces all 
the way across New Jersey. Knowing 
that his dwindling army of about 4,000 
men was too small to fight the Hessians, 
Washington got his soldiers across the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania and set up 
his headquarters at Newtown. 


Washington Crosses the Delaware. 
On Christmas night, 1776, Washing- 
ton carried out one of the most daring 


moves of the war. The Hessians, sure 
that they could take their time in clean- 
ing up the skimpy force of “ rebels,” 
were enjoying the holidays at Trenton. 
On Christmas night, in a blinding snow- 
storm, Washington ferried his army 
across the ice-strewn Delaware. A few 
hours later the celebration at Trenton 
was brutally interrupted. The Hessians 
were taken completely by surprise; 
Washington captured or killed almost 
all of them. 

Less than two weeks later, the “ Old 
Fox,” as Washington was called by the 
British, defeated another Hessian army 
at the battle of Princeton. To give heart 
to the American cause he paraded his 
prisoners through the streets of Phila- 
delphia. Later some of these same pris- 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. This famous painting is by 
Emanuel Leutze. (Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN, depicted by this diorama, was one of 
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several defeats suffered by Americans in 1777. (Atwater Kent Museum) 


oners of war were put to work in Penn- 
sylvania’s iron foundries. 


Battles in Pennsylvania. But in spite 
of Washington’s spectacular victories 
in New Jersey, the British seemed to be 
winning the war in 1777. The main 
British army, under Howe, was firmly 
entrenched in New York City. And in 
the summer of 1777 the British dis- 
patched a new army from Canada under 
General “Gentleman Johnny” Bur- 
goyne. Burgoyne moved into northern 
New York by way of Lake Champlain 
and Lake George. At the same time, 


Howe was ordered to take his troops up 
the Hudson from New York City to 
join with Burgoyne’s forces. Finally, 
Colonel St. Leger was to move down 
from Fort Oswego on Lake Ontario 
through the Mohawk Valley. All three 
forces were to meet at Albany. The 
British felt that the success of the plan 
might well spell the end of the war. If 





it succeeded, the northern and southern ~ 


colonies would be completely severed 
from each other. Washington, at his 
headquarters in Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, was completely ignorant of the 
British design, and his troops were dis- 
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couraged after a long and trying winter. 
But Howe either misunderstood his 
orders or chose not to follow them. In- 
stead of sailing up the Hudson to join 
Burgoyne, he decided to capture Phila- 
delphia. On August 25, 1777, Howe 
landed his forces south of the city on the 
coast of Chesapeake Bay. He then 
marched northeast toward the capital. 
Washington, hastily rallying his out- 
numbered army, hoped to stem the Brit- 
ish advance at Brandywine Creek. He 
assumed that the British would try to 
pass over the Brandywine at the most 
natural crossing place, Chadd’s Ford in 
Delaware County. But Lord Cornwallis, 
in charge of Howe’s advance troops, out- 
witted the “Old Fox.” The British 
crossed the Brandywine at another point 
and fell upon the American army from 
two sides. This Battle of the Brandywine 
on September 8, 1777, was a complete 
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American defeat. Among the wounded 
was the Marquis de Lafayette, a young 
French nobleman, who had just arrived 
in America to fight at Washington’s 
side. Many of the wounded were cared 
for in hospitals at Ephrata and Bethle- 
hem. Washington himself retreated with 
the remnants of his army to Chester and 
then to Philadelphia, hotly pursued by 
Howe’s forces. 

On September 20, in a battle at Paoli, 
Pennsylvania, the British met a force of 
about 1,500 men of the Pennsylvania 
Line under General Anthony Wayne. 
In this “Paoli Massacre,” Wayne’s 
force was almost completely destroyed. 
‘There was now no hope of defending 


Philadelphia. Congress had already fled 


the city and Washington removed his 
army to Whitemarsh, northwest of the 
former capital. Philadelphia was in a 
state of panic. The British entered the 


VON STEUBEN INSTRUCTS RECRUITS at Valley Forge. This painting by 
Edwin Austin Abbey is in the Chamber of the House of Representatives at 
Harrisburg. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 
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city on September 22. In a desperate ef- 
fort to recover Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton launched an attack by way of Ger- 
mantown on October 3. But because of 
a heavy fog and other difficulties the at- 
tack failed. The Battle of Germantown 
added to the depressing list of patriot 
defeats. Howe and his redcoats were 
now securely in command of the chief 
city of the colonies. 

But this fall of ’77 was not entirely a 
time of failure. Washington’s reverses 
in Pennsylvania were more than coun- 
tered by a great American victory in 
New York State. As you remember, 
Burgoyne had been leading a_ large 
British army southward from Canada, 
expecting to join forces with Howe at 
Albany. Instead of meeting Howe, he 
encountered an American force at Sara- 
toga, New York, on October 17. The 
Americans defeated Burgoyne and forced 
his entire army to surrender. St. Leger’s 
forces advanced to Fort Stanwix in 
western New York State, then retreated. 
The British plan to cut the colonies in 
half had failed. 

For some time Benjamin Franklin 
had been at the court of France, using 
all his gifts of diplomacy to bring the 
French into the war on the American 
side. The victory at Saratoga settled the 
issue. The French government decided 
that the colonies had a good chance of 
winning. France declared war on Eng- 
land and proceeded to give the Amerti- 
cans the precious help that Franklin 
had been asking. This French aid proved 
decisive in the end. It is not too much 
to say that Franklin’s diplomatic victory 
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in Paris was one of the greatest victories 
of the entire war. 


The Winter at Valley Forge. After 
the defeat at Germantown, Howe left 
the battered American forces alone. If 
he had pursued them, he might well 
have captured Washington’s entire 
army. But a winter in Philadelphia, en- 
joying the hospitality of the city’s 
wealthy Tories, offered a pleasanter pros- 
pect. 

While the British were being wined 
and dined in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton’s ragged men had established their 
camp along the Schuylkill at Valley 
Forge. Washington chose the site on the 
advice of General Wayne. At Valley 
Forge he could block a British invasion 
of the Schuylkill Valley, rich in farms 
and iron foundries. 

The winter at Valley Forge is the dark- 
est chapter in the war. It was unusually 
cold, and most of Washington’s men 
lacked proper clothing. The snow was 
marked by the bloody footprints of many 
who had no shoes. All of the soldiers 
were hungry. They had only rude log 
huts to keep out the cold, and a few 
ridges of earth were their only fortifica- 
tions. ‘This winter of 1777-78 offered the 
British a golden opportunity to win the 
war at one stroke. But they did not seize 
it, and by the time spring came the op- 
portunity was lost forever. 

In February, 1778, the great news 
came of Franklin’s alliance with France. 
One of Prussia’s most accomplished sol- 
diers, Baron von Steuben, arrived to 
lend experienced help in drilling the 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR in Pennsylvania. The western campaigns 
against the Indians were an important part of the war. 


American army. General Wayne was 
active in rounding up supplies and re- 
cruits from the Pennsylvania country- 
side. It was a new army which marched 
out from Valley Forge on June 19, 1778. 


Campaigns Against the Indians and 
Tories. Along the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier, the Tories and their Indian allies 
had been continuing their ruthless at- 
tacks. Any undefended settlement was 
in mortal danger, and the savages even 
overcame the feeble garrisons of some of 
the frontier forts. In the spring of 1778, 
the Indians attacked in force along the 
Susquehanna Valley between the pres- 


ent sites of Lock Haven and Williams- 
port. This attack resulted in the Great 
Runaway; the settlers who were not 
killed had to abandon their homes. On 
July 3, the horrible Wyoming Massacre 
occurred in the Wyoming Valley, near 
Wilkes-Barre. More than a thousand In- 
dians and Tories cut to pieces a patriot 
force of old men and boys who tried to 
defend the Wilkes-Barre settlement. 
Washington was well aware of this 
other front in the war. In the autumn of 
1778 he ordered Colonel Thomas Hart- 
ley to attack the Indians. With a force 
of Pennsylvanians Hartley left Fort 
Muncy, near the present town of Muncy, 
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and surprised the Indians at Te-a-oga, 
just about the site of the present-day 
town of Athens. After destroying the In- 
dians’ towns and crops, Hartley re- 
treated to Wilkes-Barre. 

The year 1779 saw three major cam- 
paigns against the Indians of the fron- 
tier. With an army of about 2,000 men, 
General John Sullivan marched from 
Easton to Wilkes-Barre, where he re- 
built Fort Wyoming. From Wilkes- 
Barre, Sullivan continued up the Sus- 
quehanna Valley to Tioga Point, or 
Athens, where he built a new strong- 
hold, Fort Sullivan. Meanwhile General 
James Clinton, also with an army of 
2,000 men, was marching down the Sus- 
quehanna Valley from Cooperstown, 
New York. Sullivan and Clinton joined 
forces at Fort Sullivan on August 22. 
Together they invaded the Indian coun- 
try of southern New York. After defeat- 
ing a force of 1,500 Indians and Tories 
at Newtown, near the present city of 
Elmira, New York, Sullivan and Clin- 
ton laid waste all the Indian villages and 
crops in the region. 

Early in the Revolution the Ameri- 
cans had taken Fort Pitt from the Brit- 
ish. In 1779 this strategic stronghold, at 
the junction of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers, was commanded by 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead, a Pennsylva- 
nia soldier. In August of that year Brod- 
head and about 600 soldiers set out from 
Fort Pitt to attack the Senecas in the 
upper Allegheny Valley. After defeating 
a small Indian force near the present 
site of Warren, Pennsylvania, Brodhead’s 
advance guard destroyed all the Indian 
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settlements roundabout. The plan was 
for Brodhead to continue his overland 
march until he joined forces with Clin- 
ton and Sullivan. Then the three Ameri- 
can armies were to attack the British at 
Fort Niagara. However, the season was 
now too far advanced for Brodhead to 
continue his march through the desolate 
frontier country, and he returned to Fort 
Pitt. The expeditions of these three men 
had achieved their major purpose: the 
power of the Tories and Indians on the 
frontier was now almost completely 
broken. 


The End of the War. After 1770, 
Pennsylvania was no longer a_battle- 
ground, but the State continued to play 
an active part in the struggle. On Oc- 
tober 19, 1781, the Revolution came to 
an end when Cornwallis, who had out- 
witted Washington at Brandywine, sur- 
rendered his sword to the American 
commander in chief at Yorktown. 

The final treaty with Great Britain 
was signed in Paris on September 3, 
1783. Its terms were remarkably favor- 
able to the young nation; it has been 
called the greatest triumph of American 
diplomacy. In particular the treaty was 
a triumph for that shrewd American 
who did most to negotiate it — the First 
Citizen of the new Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Benjamin Franklin. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Why is Pennsylvania called the birth- 
place of American freedom? 

2. What action was taken by the First 
Continental Congress? 
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3. Why did the closing of the port of 
Boston arouse the merchants of Philadel- 
phia? 

4. What event took place in Pennsyl- 
vania similar to Boston’s Tea Party? 

5- What actions did the Second Conti- 
tental Congress take in 1775-76? 

6. How did Pennsylvania’s delegation 
vote on independence? 

7. Why was Philadelphia a natural site 
for the capital city at the time of the Rev- 
olution? 

8. What other cities in Pennsylvania 
served as temporary capitals? Why? 

g. Why was Philadelphia a great prize 
in the war? 

10. What actions were taken to pro- 
tect Philadelphia? 

11. Why did the government have 
trouble in raising troops and funds for the 
war? 

12. What events made 1777 a dark 
year for the Revolutionary cause? 

13. What battles took place in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

14. What did Pennsylvanians contrib- 
ute to the Revolution besides food and 
troops? 

15. How were the Indian uprisings over- 
come? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Would the system used in Pennsyl- 
vania for raising and supplying an army 
for the Revolution work today? What 
changes in methods have occurred in re- 
cent years? 

2. Does our government today face the 
same problems in raising money that it did 
in the 1770's? 

3. Which acted more wisely, Boston or 
Philadelphia, in handling the shipments of 
tea that arrived at its port? 
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4. Suppose you had been a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer during the Revolution. Would 
you have sold your produce to the British 
as some did, or would you have sold it te 
Washington’s army? Are there persons to- 
day who consider their own interest rather 
than that of their country? 

5- Do people today ever list their griev- 
ances against the government as the peo- 
ple of colonial Pennsylvania did? Should 
they do so? 

6. Would you call the Tories traitors? 
Do you regard Dickinson as disloyal be- 
cause he would not vote for independence? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 


Declaration of Rights Hessians 
and Grievances Tories 
Rangers blockade 
Associators Pennsylvania 
Continental currency Line 


IDENTIFICATION 
Identify the part these people played in 
helping to win independence. 
Benjamin Franklin Haym Salomon 
Anthony Wayne _ Robert Morris 
Samuel Wetherill Colonel Brod- 
John Dickinson head 


LOCATION 

Locate these places on the map and tell 
what happened there. Have you visited any 
of them? 


Philadelphia Bethlehem 
Chadd’s Ford Ephrata 

Valley Forge Trenton 
Wilkes-Barre Brandywine Creek 
Fort Pitt Paoli 

Allentown Germantown 
Chester Tioga Point 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. Find out what was happening in your 
own community during the period when 
Pennsylvania was helping to win the War 
for Independence. Are there any places in 
your town or county that contributed to 
victory? Have you visited any of these 
places? See what you can find out about 
them and about any people who partici- 
pated. Perhaps a committee from your 
class could write an account of your com- 
munity during this early period in Penn- 
sylvania’s history. 

2. Tell the story of the Liberty Bell, in- 
cluding its removal from Philadelphia dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

3. Have a small committee from your 
class prepare short biographies of Pennsyl- 
vania leaders during the period of the Rev- 
olution, omitting their names. See if the 
class can identify them from the clues 
given. 

4. Make a report to the class on how the 
Pennsylvania Germans and the Moravians 
helped during the Revolution. 

5- On an outline map of Pennsylvania 
locate the frontier forts that were con- 
structed for protection against the In- 
dians. 

6. Read one of these books and report 
on it to the class. Hugh Wynne: Free 
Quaker by S. Wier Mitchell, Rifles for 
Washington by Elsie Singmaster, With 
Fighting Jack Barry by John 'T. McIntyre, 
Mad Anthony Wayne by Thomas Boyd. 

7. Make a model of a Conestoga wagon, 
a frontier fort, Independence Hall, or the 
Liberty Bell. 

8. ‘Take some photographs of places of 
historic interest in your community. Write 
a short article about each and display them 
on your bulletin board. 

g. Plan a speech which you might have 
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given in the Pennsylvania Assembly dur- 
ing the 1770’s if you had been a Pennsyl- 
vania German, a Scotch Irishman, or a 
Quaker. 

10. Make a Who’s Who in the Ameri- 
can Revolution for Pennsylvania. 


RESOURCES 
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Chapter 9 
ESTABLISHING THE 
NEW NATION 


Although the thirteen colonies had won their independence, they had 
yet to prove that they could establish a united nation. Would they 
continue as separate states, quarreling among themselves? Or would 
they unite under one strong government? Would such a new nation 
be able to win the respect of older European nations? Would it be 
able to settle and hold its new territory? 

Americans today know the answers to these questions. Too often 
we forget that those answers were once unknown and uncertain. For 
several years after the close of the Revolutionary War, the thirteen new 
states, each under its own government, went their own weak and 
quarrelsome ways. For a long time after the United States was 
founded, European nations rode roughshod over its property and 
citizens. Many times Americans themselves challenged the power of 
their new government. 

In the events that determined our growth into a strong nation, 
Pennsylvania’s leaders and people played a major role. Within the 
State today there are many reminders that Pennsylvania was the stage 
where many acts of this historical drama were played. 


1. THE FIRST GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The leaders of the American Revolu- by Pennsylvania’s John Dickinson. Al- 





tion were forced to plan a government 
for the new nation and to win the Revo- 
lutionary War at the same time. 

The first attempt of the Congress to 
form a national union resulted in the 
Articles of Confederation. These Arti- 
cles were the work of a committee led 


though they were presented to the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1777, not until 
four years later did the last state approve 
them. The new Articles had hardly gone 
into effect when their weaknesses began 
to appear. As we shall see, they were 
weak mainly because they failed to give 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL was the State House of colonial Pennsylvania and 
the meeting place of the Second Continental Congress, which issued the 
Declaration of Independence. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 
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enough authority to the national gov- 
ernment. 


A League of States. On paper, the 
Articles seemed to give the central gov- 
ernment a great deal of authority. They 
gave the national government the power 
to conduct relations with foreign coun- 
tries. It could declare war, conclude 
peace, and maintain a national army and 
navy. The national government could 
borrow money and issue currency, regu- 
late weights and measures for all the 
states, and establish a nationwide postal 
system. But the power of the central 
government sounded more impressive 
than it actually was. The states retained 
far more power than they gave up. The 
new government actually had little pow- 
er to enforce its laws. In reality, it was 
simply a league of states. 

The Articles of Confederation gave 
each state one vote in Congress. The 
smallest state thus had as much power 
as the largest. No measure could be 
passed unless nine of the thirteen states 
agreed. Since the small states were often 
jealous of the larger ones, they some- 
times banded together to block actions 
desired by a majority of the people. Even 
when Congress agreed on a law, it had 
no way of enforcing it because the Arti- 
cles did not provide for an executive 
to carry out laws or for courts to enforce 
them. 

Finally, the Articles failed to provide 
two powers essential to any strong gov- 
ernment: The Congress did not have the 
authority to regulate foreign and inter- 
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state commerce, and it could not raise 
money by taxation. 


Lack of Power to Regulate Com- 
merce. ‘The regulation of commerce 
means setting up rules to control the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
goods. Under our Constitution today, 
the federal laws control, for example, 
the hiring of children, the settlement of 
labor disputes, installment buying, the 
content of foods and drugs, and other 
items, wherever commerce between two 
or more states is involved. 

Under British control, the trade of 
the colonies had suffered. ‘They had been 
hampered in developing new industries. 
Their goods had been heavily taxed. 
They were not allowed to deal with cus- 
tomers in other countries. Consequently, 
in 1777 the states were afraid to give 
their new central government any con- 
trol over their trade. 

Once the war was over, each state 
passed laws to conduct its own trade as 
it saw fit. In their trade with one an- 
other these “ United” States were like 
so many separate countries. All of them 
placed taxes called tariff duties on the 
goods they imported from each other. 
Pennsylvania, for example, passed fifteen 
tariff acts. 

To make matters worse, the states en- 
gaged in a tariff war against one another. 
When one state passed a tariff act, the 
others struck back by passing tariff laws 
to keep its products out. Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia suffered especially from 
the interstate tariff war. Pennsylvania 
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JOHN DICKINSON, great Pennsyl- 
vania spokesman for the rights of 
the colonies, did not believe that 
they should revolt against England. 
Nevertheless, when the war started, 
he worked hard for the cause of 
the new nation. (Pa. Historical and 
Museum Comm.) 


lost its market for many products be- 
cause of the tariff barriers erected against 
it. Formerly Philadelphia had been the 
chief center of intercolonial trade, but 
high tariffs in other states now cut Phil- 
adelphia merchants off from their mar- 
kets. At the same time the tariffs levied 
by Pennsylvania shut out imports from 
other states. As a result, merchants had 
fewer goods to sell, and seamen were un- 
employed as ships lay idle in the har- 
bors. 

Foreign trade suffered as well. Al- 
though Congress could make trade 
agreements with foreign nations, it had 
no power to enforce them. Each state 
decided for itself whether it would abide 
by the treaties. As a result, foreign na- 
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tions bargained with the states instead 
of the nation. If one state placed a high 
tariff on goods from abroad, a neighbor- 
ing staté might offer more favorable 
terms. 


The Taxation Difficulty. Congress 
could issue paper currency, but how was 
it to back up this money? It had no 
power to tax the states, but could only 
ask them to contribute fixed sums. If a 
state refused to pay, there was nothing 
at all that Congress could do about it. 
Since most of the states had financial 
problems of their own, they seldom paid 
the full amount they owed to the na- 
tional government. At no time did Con- 
gress receive more than one fourth of 
the money it requested. To provide 
money, the national government issued 
paper Continental currency. But the 
people had no confidence in it. At one 
point the money became so worthless 
that one solid silver dollar could buy 
$1,000 in Congress’s paper money. 


Grievances of Pennsylyania’s Soldiers. 
The inability of Congress to raise money 
led to serious troubles with the army. As 
early as 1781, there was a rebellion 
among soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line 
at Morristown, New Jersey. These men 
were not only poorly clothed and fed; 
they had not been paid for almost a 
year. Over 2,000 of them marched to 
Philadelphia to present their grievances 
to Congress. Joseph Reed was then Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania. He met them at 
Princeton and settled the difficulty tem- 
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porarily, but the fundamental problem 
remained. In June, 1783, after the war 
was over, three hundred men of the 
Pennsylvania Line marched to Philadel- 
phia from Lancaster. ‘They paraded in 
protest before the State House where 
Congress was sitting. Congress was so 
alarmed that it fled from Philadelphia, 
not to return for seven years. On this 
occasion it was John Dickinson and 
Pennsylvania’s General Arthur St. Clair 
who quieted the rebellious soldiers. 
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All of these disorders were disturbing 
to those who had the welfare of the na- 
tion at heart. Many foresaw a complete 
breakdown of the government and a pe- 
riod of national anarchy and bloodshed. 
These were dark days, as dark as any that 
had occurred during the war. The coun- 
try had won its liberty, but would it be 
able to keep it? In 1787 the Congress 
of the Confederation asked each state to 
send delegates to a convention to con- 
sider ways to improve the government. 


2. THE STATES ACCEPT A NEW CONSTITUTION 


On a pleasant spring day in 1787, dele- 
gates from twelve states assembled in 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. ‘The 
stately halls of the red brick house had 
already witnessed the birth of our na- 
tion’s freedom. Now the time had come 
to make that freedom secure. 

The delegates were of different pro- 


fessions, but most of them were lawyers, . 


merchants, or planters. All were men of 
some wealth although a few, like Benja- 
min Franklin, had risen from lowly be- 
ginnings. Most of them were fairly 
young, although Franklin, the oldest 
delegate, was 81. But young or old, they 
all shared the same mood of seriousness. 
They decided to hold their debates be- 
hind closed doors; the issue was too seri- 
ous to be swayed by popular clamor. The 
delegates chose George Washington as 
their presiding officer. 


Pennsylvania’s Delegates. Pennsyl- 
vania’s delegation to the Convention 


was outstanding. At its head stood 
Franklin, respected by all as one of those 
who had done much to bring the new 


nation into being. When arguments be- 


came too hot, Franklin’s words helped 
to restore order and gave tempers a 
chance to cool. Pennsylvania’s most in- 
fluential delegate in the actual drafting 
of the Constitution was a Scottish-born 
lawyer, James Wilson. In 1776, Wilson 
had stood staunchly beside Franklin in 
casting Pennsylvania’s vote for the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He had been 
a member of Congress and knew at first 
hand the dangers of a weak government. 
In shaping the new Constitution, Wil- 
son’s influence was second only to that 
of Virginia’s James Madison. 

George Clymer, Jared Ingersoll, and 
Thomas FitzSimons were also Pennsyl- 
vania delegates. So was Thomas Mifflin, 
a close friend of Washington, and one 
of the outstanding soldiers in the Revo- 
lution. Another delegate was Robert 
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PENNSYLVANIA RATIFIES THE CONSTITUTION. Notice that all the votes 
against ratification came from outlying or less settled counties. However, 
delegates from several of the newest counties voted for ratification. 


Morris, the greatest financier in the 
country. And another Pennsylvanian, 
Gouverneur Morris (not related to Rob- 
ett) was chiefly responsible for the lit- 
erary form of the Constitution. 


A Stronger National Government. 
Although the delegates had assembled 
to revise the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion, they soon realized that only a new 
plan of government could make the na- 
tion really strong. The delegates toiled 
through the long, hot months of sum- 
mer and into the hazy days of autumn. 
At last, on September 17, the work was 
done. Now the Constitution had to be 
submitted to the individual state goy- 


ernments for their approval. 

The Constitution greatly increased 
the power of the central government. 
This was not to be a mere league of 
states; it was to be a closely knit federa- 
tion. Under the Constitution, the fed- 
eral government had the power to raise 
money by taxation. It could regulate 
foreign and interstate commerce, and it 
had the power to enforce any laws that 
it passed. 

Not only was the power of the states 
restricted in certain fields; some powers 
were denied to the states altogether. No 
state could issue money or enter into any 
sort of treaty agreement with a foreign 
power. Without the consent of Con- 
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gress, no state could maintain troops or 
tax imports and exports. On the other 
hand, the Constitution declared specifi- 
cally that all powers not delegated to 
Congress remained in the hands of the 
states. 

The Constitution provided for a Pres- 
ident and a Supreme Court. The Presi- 
dent was to be elected, not by direct 
popular vote, but by an Electoral Col- 
lege. The members of this College were 
to be chosen by the individual states in 
any manner the states saw fit. Congress 
was to be composed of two branches, a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The House was to be elected by the peo- 
ple on the basis of population. The Sen- 
ate was to be elected by the state legis- 
latures with every state, large or small, 
having two Senators. 


The Fight for Ratification. ‘The 
Constitution had been drawn up, but 
it was not yet the law of the land. The 
delegates at the Convention had agreed 
that the document must be ratified by 
at least nine of the thirteen states before 
it became law. 

There were many influential men in 
the country, including some of the Con- 
vention members, who were strongly op- 
posed to ratification. After all, the states 
had just shaken themselves free of a 
despotic British government. Were they 
now being asked to accept, voluntarily, 
another tyrannical yoke? Even many 
who, like Franklin, favored the Consti- 
tution, admitted that it was not perfect; 
but as Franklin said, it was “the best we 
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could do at the time.” 

Those who favored adoption of the 
Constitution were called Federalists; 
those opposed, Antifederalists. All of 
Pennsylvania’s delegates to the Conyen- 
tion, with James Wilson as their most 
vigorous leader, urged ratification. Penn- 
sylvania’s Antifederalists had strong sup- 
port from the back country of the State. 

In November, 1787, the State of 
Pennsylvania held a convention to de- 
cide whether or not it should ratify the 
Constitution. The debates over the issue 
were long and bitter. Some delegates 
opposed ratifying the Constitution be- 
cause they felt it gave the central gov- 
ernment too much power. They had re- 
volted against one powerful government, 
and they did not want another. Other 
delegates argued that the young nation 
needed a more powerful government, 
and used the weaknesses of the Articles 
of Confederation to prove their point. 
In the end the delegates for ratification 
won out. On December 12 the conven- 
tion ratified the Constitution by a vote 
of 46 to 23. Delaware was the first state 
to ratify the Constitution, and Pennsyl- 
vania was second. Pennsylvania's vote 
did much to influence the other states. 

Ratification by the remaining states 
was hastened when it was agreed to add 
to the Constitution the ten amendments 
known as the Bill of Rights. These as- 
sured to all Americans the same kind 
of fundamental liberties that Pennsyl- 
vania’s Declaration of Rights had al- 
ready established for our Common- 
wealth. 
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3. THE NEW GOVERNMENT IS TESTED 


When Washington was inaugurated 
as President, many Americans wondered 
whether the young government would 
be strong enough to maintain its author- 
ity at home. In Pennsylvania two rebel- 
lions took place that tested the authority 
of the national government. By putting 
down these rebellions, the national goy- 
ernment demonstrated its strength and 
encouraged dissatisfied citizens to seek 
their rights with ballots rather than 
bullets. The first of these rebellions grew 
out of the dissatisfaction of western 
Pennsylvania farmers over a tax on 
whiskey. 


The Whiskey Rebellion. As Sectre- 
tary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamil- 
ton had strong influence with President 
Washington and the federal govern- 
ment’s tax policies. Hamilton believed 
that the power and prestige of the fed- 
eral government would be increased if 
more people had to pay taxes to it di- 
rectly. So he urged excise taxes on cer- 
tain articles. An excise tax is a tax col- 
lected directly from the person who 
Owns or makes or sells something. In 
1791, Congress levied an excise tax of 
about seven cents a gallon on distilled 
whiskey. 

This tax fell heavily upon the farmers 
of western Pennsylvania, since whiskey 
was their chief source of income. Whis- 
key distilled from grain could be carried 
to distant markets much more easily 


than the grain itself, and it brought a 
higher price. The farmer sold or traded 
his whiskey for manufactured goods. 
These western Pennsylvania farmers 
were mostly of sturdy Scotch-Irish stock. 
They were passionate believers in indi- 
vidual liberty. Even before the Revolu- 
tion they had led the fight for more 
democracy in Pennsylvania’s colonial 
government. ‘They were not inclined to 
submit meekly to a tax they thought was 
unfair. They thought this tax was un- 
fair because it applied to only one prod- 
uct rather than to all trade or industry, 
When federal agents arrived in west- 
ern Pennsylvania to collect the whiskey 
tax, many of them were treated roughly. 
Most farmers refused to pay the tax at 
all. ‘The federal government then sent 
officers to arrest those who refused to 
pay. When a farmer was arrested, he 
was ordered to appear for trial at Phila- 
delphia, 300 miles away (there were no 
federal courts in western Pennsylvania). 
The long trip and the trial far from 
home added to the farmers’ resentment. 
The western farmers organized armed 
bands to protect their rights. One such 
band marched to the home of the fed- 
eral revenue inspector, General John 
Neville, near Pittsburgh. When Neville 
refused to resign his office and surrender 
his official papers, there was a bloody 
fight in which the leader of the whiskey 
tebels, James McFarlane, was killed. On 
August 14, 1794, the rebels held a meet- 
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DURING THE WHISKEY REBELLION revenue officers of the national gov- 
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ernment were handled roughly by rebellious farmers. (Culver) 


ing at what is now Monongahela. Albert 
Gallatin was at this meeting, urging 
moderation. The rebels elected radical 
David Bradford as their new leader. 
They firmly resolved not to pay the tax 
and announced that they would resist 
any attempts by the government to col- 
lect it. 


Washington Ends the Whiskey Re- 
bellion. ‘The farmers were now in open 
revolt against the authority of the 
United States. This was clearly a test 
case which would show whether or not 
the new federal government could en- 
force its will. President Washington de- 


cided to give the rebels an impressive 
show of the government’s strength. He 
called on the militia of four states — 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virginia — to assemble to put down 
the rebellion. 

Since the center of the revolt was in 
Pennsylvania, it was primarily up to 
Pennsylvania’s Governor Mifflin to deal 
with it. But Mifflin was reluctant to use 
force against the people of his own 
state. He obeyed Washington’s order to 
call out the state militia. At the same 
time he arranged for a commission of 
five men (three appointed by President 
Washington, two by Mifflin himself) to 
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try to work out a peaceful settlement 
with the rebels. 

Meanwhile, troops of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey joined forces at Car- 
lisle in September, 1794. Those from 
Virginia and Maryland were waiting at 
Fort Cumberland, Maryland, just be- 
low the Pennsylvania border. Washing- 
ton himself came to Carlisle and led the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey militias as 
far as Bedford. This show of strength 
was enough to decide the issue. The 
Whiskey Rebellion collapsed. Bradford 
himself fled and was never heard from 
again. A few hundred leaders were ar- 
rested, but Washington pardoned those 
who were found guilty. 


The Fries Rebellion. The outcome 
of the Whiskey Rebellion instilled in 
the colonists new respect for the federal 
government, but it did not quiet the 
resentment of many Pennsylvanians 
against a strong federal authority. This 
was shown four years later when the 
Fries Rebellion broke out among the 
Pennsylvania Germans. 

In 1798, when John Adams was Presi- 
dent, Congress passed another direct tax, 
this time on land, houses, and slaves. It 
was comparatively easy to assess the 
value of a man’s land and slaves, but 
more difficult to determine what his 
house was worth. The government de- 
cided to tax a house according to the 
number of windows it had. Glass was 
then scarce and expensive, and windows 
were a sign of wealth. 

When federal tax collectors arrived in 
the Pennsylvania German country to 
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count and measure windows, the en- 
raged housewives sometimes doused 
them with hot water from the second 
story. (Hence this affair is sometimes 
called the “ Hot Water Rebellion.”) An 
auctioneer in Bucks County, John Fries, 
took the lead in organizing opposition to 
the tax. President Adams replied by de- 
claring that armed resistance to the fed- 
eral government was a treasonable act. 
Fries and fourteen others were arrested. 
Fries himself was found guilty of trea- 
son and sentenced to be hanged. How- 
ever, by this time the “ Fries Rebellion ” 
had collapsed, and President Adams 
granted Fries a pardon. 


Jefferson’s Influence in Pennsylvania 
Politics. The strong methods the fed- 
eral government used in the Whiskey 
and Fries rebellions showed the inde- 
pendent citizens of Pennsylvania that 
they could not oppose the national gov- 
ernment by force. They soon learned 
that they could secure their ends by 
ballot. 

More and more Pennsylvanians joined 
the party of Thomas Jefferson, then 
known as the Antifederalist Party. Its 
platform was based on the idea of keep- 
ing the federal government weak. For 
years Pennsylvania was a stronghold of 
the Jeffersonian Antifederalist Party. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What was the main weakness of the 
Articles of Confederation? 

2. How did jealousy between the large 
and small states interfere with effective 
government under the Articles of Confed- 
eration? 
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3. Why was Congress unable to make 
trade agreements with other nations under 
the Articles of Confederation? 

4. How did Congress raise money to 
carry on the activities of government dur- 
ing the period when the Articles were in 
effect? 

5. For what purpose was the convention 
of 1787 in Philadelphia called? 

6. Who were the members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation to the convention? 

7. How did they stand on the question 
of ratifying the Constitution? 

8. What two events in Pennsylvania 
tested the authority of the new national 
government? 

9. What measures were used by the new 
government to enforce its authority? 

10. Why did many Pennsylvanians join 
the party of Thomas Jefferson? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Is it likely today that an important 
convention would be held behind closed 
doors, as the Constitutional Convention 
was? 

2. Should the President now be elected 
by popular vote instead of by the Electoral 
College? 

3. If you had been a delegate to the 
State convention, would you have sup- 
ported ratification of the Constitution? 

4. Was the action taken by the national 
government in the Whiskey Rebellion and 
in the Fries Rebellion justified? 

5. Why had the people no confidence 
in the Continental currency? 

6. Why did the Antifederalists have 
more support in the back country than in 
the more heavily populated eastern area? 

7. What Pennsylvanians do you think 
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rendered the greatest service to the coun- 
try during this critical period? 

8. What are some of the excise taxes 
levied by the government today? 

g. Is the government’s authority to levy 
such taxes challenged? 


VOCABULARY 
Define the following terms: 
confederation revise 
interstate reserved powers 
anarchy imports 
federation exports 
excise tax intercolonial 
ratify 

IDENTIFICATION 


Identify each of the following and ex- 
plain its place in Pennsylvania’s history: 
John Dickinson Bill of Rights 


Articles of Confed- Albert Gallatin 
eration Thomas Mifflin 
Federalists John Fries 
Antifederalists James Wilson 
LOCATION 


Find these places on the map: 


Lancaster Fort Cumberland 
Princeton Pennsylvania German 
Monongahela country 
Carlisle 

ACTIVITIES 


1. Draft a constitution for the class to 
operate under for a week. At the end of 
that time discuss amendments that would 
be necessary for the constitution to work 
successfully. 

2. If you haven’t already started a 
“ Pennsylvania Hall of Fame,” do so now. 
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Ask each person in the class to present the 
name of his nominee and a brief biograph- 
ical sketch supporting his candidacy. Add 
to your Hall of Fame throughout the year. 

3. Choose two people in the class to 
represent a Jeffersonian Republican farmer 
and a Federalist. Let each try to convince 
the farmers of western Pennsylvania what 
he should do about paying the excise tax 
on whiskey. 

4. Make political speeches to persuade 
your classmates to become members of the 
Federalist Party or of the Jeffersonian Re- 
publican Party. 

5- Can you imagine yourself a tax col- 
lector in western Pennsylvania or in the 
Pennsylvania German country? Record 
your experiences in diary form. 

6. Draw a series of cartoons represent- 
ing issues that were important between 
1787 and 1800. 

7. Dramatize a session of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

8. Make a chart showing the weak- 
nesses of the Articles of Confederation and 
how they were eliminated by the Constitu- 
tion. 

g. Write an account of the Fries Re- 
bellion as it might have been described in a 
daily newspaper of that period. 
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Chapter 10 


ES TABLISHING:--FHE 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


The American Revolution was more than a revolt against England. 
It was alsa an opportunity, as some influential men saw, to establish 
more democratic government within the states. At the time of the 
Revolution, Pennsylvania was still governed by William Penn’s Char- 
ter of Privileges, which he had granted in 1701. Although it was a 
democratic charter at the time Penn granted it, it no longer met the 
needs of Pennsylvania life, which had changed so greatly since then. 


I]. THE PEOPLE SEEK MORE DEMOCRACY 


By 1776, the thirteen colonies had 
developed a small but powerful aristoc- 
racy. This group felt that their wealth, 
family backgrounds, and social promi- 
nence entitled them to govern the colo- 
nies. They did, in fact, wield great pow- 
er in the colonial governments — much 
more power than was justified by their 
small number. 

The early settlers had brought with 
them from Europe the Old World idea 
that aristocracy was a natural thing. As 
time went on, this idea changed. More 
and more, people came to Pennsylvania 
to escape the Old World ideas of so- 
ciety and to build a more free and equal 
life. Their success in making frontier 
homes increased their belief in them- 
selves and the equality of all men. 
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By 1776 ordinary people were in the 
majority in all the colonies. However, 
they still had only a minority voice in 
the colonial government. For them, the 
revolt against England was also a revolt 
against all aristocratic government, 
American as well as English. Pennsyl- 
vanians began to ask themselves if the 
rights granted by the Charter of Privi- 
leges were enough to meet the needs of 
all the people. 


Frontier Democracy and Seaboard 
Aristocracy. Pennsylvania’s __ original 
three counties had increased to eleven 
by 1775. The settlers in these new coun- 
ties were largely self-supporting farmers. 
They were hardy pioneers, used to rely- 
ing on their own efforts and making 
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their own decisions. They did not be- 
lieve a small aristocracy should govern. 
The spirit they represented has been 
called “frontier democracy.” It was a 
powerful force for democratic reform, 
and it left an indelible stamp on Amer- 
ica as we know it today. 

Of course, this pioneer spirit had al- 
ways been present in the colony. In the 
early days, the pioneers were the settlers 
along the Delaware and in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. As the frontier moved 
westward, the spirit of independence 
tended to move westward too. Along 
the seaboard frontier, now prosperous 
and thickly settled, people tended to be 
satisfied with the government as it was. 
By 1775, Philadelphia was the second 
largest city of the British empire. Its 
wealthier citizens lived in a style that 
rivaled that of London. They thought of 
themselves as aristocracy with special 
_ privileges. They were quite content to 
_ see the tights of the “people” held 
_ within bounds. Most of Pennsylvania’s 
— colonial history, as well as the history of 
_ the other colonies, was concerned with 
_ the political struggle between the peo- 
ple of the prosperous seaboard and those 
of the more democratic western fron- 
tier. 


The Frontiersmen Ask Protection 
from the Indians. The protection of 
the Pennsylvania frontier against In- 
dian attacks was one of the chief issues 
in this struggle. For many years, fron- 
tiersmen had lived in fear of Indian 
raids. After Braddock’s defeat in 1755, 
the raids increased in number and de- 
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structiveness. ‘I'he frontier people ap- 
pealed to the colonial government for 
help, but that government was slow to 
act. It was controlled by people of the 
eastern counties to whom the Indians 
were an unreal and far-off danger. De- 
fense of the frontier would be costly, 
and most of this cost would have to be 
borne by the eastern counties. Eventu- 
ally, the colonial Assembly acted to pro- 
tect the frontier, but not before a great 
deal of bad feeling had grown up be- 
tween the frontier people and the col- 
ony’s ruling group in Philadelphia. 

The people in the east and those 
on the frontier held different attitudes 
toward the Indians. Quite naturally, the 
frontiersman looked on the Indian as an 
enemy. He wanted the colonial govern- 
ment to remove all Indians by force 
from the settled parts of Pennsylvania 
and to pay a bounty for Indian scalps. 
For him, the only good Indian was a 
dead one. The Quakers and the Mora- 
vians in the eastern part of the colony 
did not share this view. They felt that 
the Indians could be persuaded to adopt 
ways of peace. They wished to civilize 
and Christianize the Indians. 

The controversy between the frontier 
and the eastern counties finally burst 
forth into open rebellion against the 
colonial government. Early in the winter 
of 1764 about 600 armed frontiersmen, 
mostly Scotch-Irish from the western 
counties, set out for Philadelphia. They 
intended to capture the city and to mas- 
sacre a hundred Indians who were be- 
ing sheltered by the Moravians. Ap- 
parently they also had the idea of bring- 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA’S ASSEMBLY in 1776 under the 
new constitution of that year is re-enacted by members of the 1951 
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Assembly. (Courtesy of S. Edward Moore, House of Representatives) 


ing about general changes in govern- 
ment policy—changes that would 
establish a greater equality between the 
frontier and the eastern counties. 

At Germantown, on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, this armed band was met 
by a party of men who represented the 
governor, John Penn. The leader of the 
governor's committee was Benjamin 


Franklin. Franklin was greatly respected 
by the frontiersmen. When he urged 
them to settle the issue peaceably, they 
consented. ‘After giving Franklin a state- 
ment of their grievances and demands, 
they returned to their homes. 


Cheaper Land. The frontiersmen 
had another cause for bitterness against 














their government. Most of them were 
poor people, and they felt they were still 
being charged too much for land along 
the frontier. 

According to Pennsylvania’s original 
charter, the Penn family owned all the 
land in the colony. William Penn him- 
self sold the land at low prices, but his 
sons and heirs were more interested in 
making money. They held back several 
large tracts of good land as great estates 
for themselves. One of these, the Manor 


of Pittsburgh, included more than 5,000 
acres. Around 1732, the Penns raised the 
price of the land they were willing to sell 
to three times what their father had 
charged. 

The Scotch-Irish settlers of the fron- 
tier were not held back by prices they 
could not pay. They simply seized the 
land as “squatters,” building their 
houses on it and clearing it for crops. 
Probably half the land in colonial Penn- 
sylvania was settled in this way, with; 
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out putting any money into the pockets 
of the Penns. 

The Penns and their government took 
action against the squatters, but it was 
seldom effective. When agents from 
Philadelphia arrived on the frontier to 
collect money for the land, they were 
driven away by force. In 1768, the As- 
sembly passed a law threatening the 
squatters with death if they did not 
abandon their unpaid-for farms. This 
measure of desperation did not succeed 
in frightening the pioneers off their land. 
The only result of all this squabbling 
was simply to harden the resentment of 
the western settlers against the Phila- 
delphia aristocrats. 


Taxation Without Representation. 
One of the grievances which the fron- 
tiersmen presented to Benjamin Frank- 
lin at Germantown became the rallying 
cry of the Revolution some ten years 
later. The men of the frontier com- 
plained that they were being taxed by 
the Pennsylvania colonial government 
without being properly represented in 
the Assembly. 

Their complaint of taxation without 
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representation was justified. The three 
original counties of Pennsylvania — 
Bucks, Chester, and Philadelphia — 
were allowed to elect twenty-six repre- 
sentatives to the colonial Assembly. But 
the five new counties — Berks, Cumber- 
land, Lancaster, Northampton, and York 
— were permitted only ten representa- 
tives among them. Yet the population 
of these five counties was greater than 
that of the three older ones. This un- 
equal representation made it especially 
hard for the western counties to get help 
from the Assembly in protecting the 
frontier. ‘They could always be outvoted 
by the more conservative, peace-loving 
delegates from the eastern counties. 

By 1776, the number of the new coun- 
ties had been increased to eight. ‘These 
eight counties, representing two-thirds 
of Pennsylvania’s population, had only 
fourteen representatives in the Assem- 
bly. By contrast, the original three coun- 
ties still commanded twenty-four votes. 
Small wonder that the western settlers 
regarded the Revolution as a golden op- 
portunity to achieve political equality 
with the rich merchants and the farmers 
of the seaboard. 


2. PENNSYLVANIANS WRITE A NEW CONSTITUTION 


The Continental Congress opened the 
way for dissatisfied Pennsylvanians to 
get a new constitution. Even before the 
Continental Congress proclaimed inde- 
pendence, it called upon the thirteen 
colonies to establish new governments 
for themselves as free and independent 


states. Since Congress was sitting in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania was one of 
the first colonies to hear the call. Al- 
most immediately Pennsylvania’s revo- 
lutionary leaders, including Benjamin 
Franklin and Robert Morris, issued a 
summons for a convention to draw up 
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THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 
in the constitution of 1776. The 
original document is in the Di- 
vision of Public Records at 
Harrisburg. (Pa. Historical and 
Museum Comm.) 


a new constitution. On July 5, 1776, 
ninety-six delegates from all over Penn- 
sylvania met in the State House at Phila- 
delphia to draw up a new state constitu- 
tion. With Benjamin Franklin as their 
leader, the delegates set to work on their 
task. In September they had completed 
it. 


Equal Representation. The full title 
of the new constitution was a Plan or 
Frame of Government for the Common- 
wealth or State of Pennsylvania. The 
word “ commonwealth ” was not chosen 
haphazardly. It really meant what it 
said. The government was to be for the 
common weal, or good. In the new gov- 
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ernment, all the people of the State 
were to be represented. In the new 
Assembly, the three original counties of 


Bucks, Chester, and Philadelphia had 
no more votes than the other counties. 


Each county, as well as the city of 
Philadelphia, had eight votes apiece. 


Pennsylvania’s Declaration of Rights. 
Although the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania has been changed in many ways 
since 1776, the first part of the original 
document has been retained almost in- 
tact. This is the Declaration of Rights. 
The Declaration enlarged and reaffirmed 
those liberties which William Penn had 
introduced into his colony many years 
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before. We can hear Penn’s voice in the 
first section of the Declaration, which 
says that all men are “ born equally free 
and independent, and have certain in- 
herent and indefeasible rights, among 
which are those of enjoying and de- 
fending life and liberty, of acquiring, 
possessing, and protecting property and 
reputation, and of pursuing their own 
happiness.” 

The Declaration goes on to say that 
all power of government “ is inherent in 
the people, and all free governments are 
founded on their authority and _ insti- 
tuted for their peace, safety, and happi- 
ness.” ‘The people are expressly given 
the power to “alter, reform, or abolish 
their government in such manner as they 
may think proper.” With these senti- 
ments, Penn would have strongly agreed. 

The Declaration reasserts the right of 
citizens to trial by jury, and to the free- 
doms of speech, press, and assembly. A 
person accused of a crime has a right to 
speak in court on his own behalf. If im- 
prisoned before trial, he has the right to 
be released on bail or on a writ of ha- 
beas corpus. Again William Penn would 
have assented. 

In the matter of religious freedom, the 
Declaration of Rights went even further 
than Penn had done. You remember 
that Penn’s Charter limited the right to 
vote and hold office to people of the 
Christian faith. The Declaration te- 
moved this restriction. 


The Right to Vote Extended. The 
new constitution advanced democracy 
by extending the vote to more citizens. 
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Under its provisions all males who met 
certain qualifications were allowed to 
vote. ‘They were required to be twenty- 
one years of age, to have been residents 
of the State a year, and to have paid 
taxes. ‘The taxpaying qualification was 
later abolished. 


Form of the New Constitution. The 
actual form of the new state govern- 
ment differed little from that provided 
for by Penn’s Charter of Privileges. The 
lawmaking body was a single house 
known as the People’s Assembly. Its 
members were elected every year. The 
executive branch was composed of 
twelve men. It was called the Supreme 
Executive Council, and its members 
were elected every three years. The head 
of the Council was called a president. 
The first president of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council was a prominent mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, Thomas Whar- 
ton, Junior. 

The State constitution did not pro- 
vide for a State Supreme Court, such as 
Pennsylvania has today. It did, how- 
ever, provide for an elected Council of 
Censors. The purpose of the Council 
was to review the workings of the state 
government. If the Council members 
decided, by a two-thirds vote, that Penn- 
sylvania needed to change its constitu- 
tion, they could call a convention for 
that purpose. The Council met every 
seven years. 


Influence of Pennsylvania’s Consti- 
tution in Europe. Since Pennsylvania 
was at war and needed a state govern- 
ment at once, the new constitution was 
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not submitted to the people for ap- 
proval. The convention which had 
drawn up the constitution simply de- 
clared it to be the law of the State. 
Many of the State’s leaders, notably 
Robert Morris and John Dickinson, dis- 
agreed with the document in various 
ways, and later, in 1790, the constitu- 
tion was revised. But, for the moment, 
most Pennsylvanians were satisfied that 
their new state constitution was a great 
progressive document. In particular, 
they were proud of the Declaration of 
Rights — and justly so. 
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Franklin had had a great deal to do 
with drawing up the constitution. Since 
he was widely known abroad, Pennsyl- 
vania’s new form of government was 
carefully studied in France and through- 
out Europe. It influenced many French- 
men who were later to take a leading 
part in overthrowing the French mon- 
archy and: establishing a democratic 
government in France. Thus we see how 
Pennsylvania’s ideas of liberty, first 
brought over by William Penn, were 
carried back in fuller form to help the 


_ growth of democracy in the Old World. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA’S GOVERNMENT DURING THE WAR 


It is always easier to draw up a form 
of government than to make it work. 
This was especially true for the new state 
government of Pennsylvania in 1776. 
The government faced a problem of 
leadership because many of the State’s 
leaders were busy with wartime activi- 
ties. Some of them, like Robert Morris, 
had to give all their time to the pressing 
business of the Continental Congress. 
Many were carrying out missions for the 
Congress in other colonies. Some lead- 
ing Pennsylvanians were fighting in the 
Continental army. Since the services of 
these men were not available, it was 
especially difficult to put the new Com- 
monwealth on its feet. 


Wartime Difficulties. The most 
pressing problem the new state govern- 
ment faced was how to mobilize Penn- 
sylvania’s war effort. This war effort was 


carried on by Committees of Safety 
which resembled our defense councils of 
today. These committees undertook to 
raise four battalions of Pennsylvania 
troops for Washington’s Continental 
army. Military and other supplies were 
necessary for these soldiers as well as for 
the military units.of the home guard. All 
this took money. 

The State levied heavy taxes on all 
who were not Associators, as the home 
guard was called. Tories or Loyalists 
(people who sympathized with Britain) 
received harsh treatment. Many of them 
fled to England or Canada. Some were 
arrested and hanged as traitors. If a Tory 
fled the State, or was proven a traitor, 
his property was seized. 

To support the war and carry on the 
government of the State, Pennsylvania’s 
Assembly issued paper currency. The 
only security behind this money was the 
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State’s promise to pay in gold or silver at 
some future time. Such a promise did 
not seem to be worth much when the 
American forces were suffering defeats. 
Many people refused to accept the mon- 
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ey, even though a state law made such 
refusal a crime, punishable by fine. Al- 
together, the State had a hard time 
meeting its debts and avoiding bank- 
ruptcy. 


4, PENNSYLVANIA ALTERS ITS CONSTITUTION 


During the same period that Ameri- 
cans were becoming gravely concerned 
about the weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation, there was growing dis- 
satisfaction among Pennsylvanians over 
their constitution. As we have seen, 
Pennsylvania’s constitution had been 
drawn up in great haste and in a time of 
revolutionary fervor. Although the con- 
stitution of 1776 marked a triumph of 
democracy, as a working arrangement it 
had not proved satisfactory. 

One weakness was the fact that execu- 
tive power was placed in the Supreme 
Executive Council. The presidents of the 
Executive Council had been able men, 
but they did not have the powers of 
single authority such as governors of 
Pennsylvania have today. They could 
not act promptly when need arose be- 
cause their decisions had to be passed 
upon by the entire council. This neces- 
sity often led to long debates which de- 
layed action. 


The Second State Constitution. ‘The 
Pennsylvania Assembly called for a new 
state constitutional convention to meet 
in Philadelphia in November, 1789. 
When the convention met, Thomas 
Mifflin was chosen as presiding officer. 


Among the delegates was James Wilson, 
who had done so much to frame the 
federal Constitution two years before. 
He proved to be more influential than 
any other man in drawing up the new 
frame of government, which was pat: 
terned largely after the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

The state government was divided 
into three branches: executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. The executive was to 
be a Governor, elected by the people for 
a three-year term. The Governor could 
be re-elected for two additional terms, 
but no more. The judicial authority re- 
sided in a state Supreme Court. Its 
judges were to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to serve during their good _ be- 
havior. The legislature was to consist of 
two chambers, rather than one as under 
the old constitution. The convention 
felt that a two-chamber legislature 
would be less influenced by popular 
whims than the old Assembly had been. 
The upper chamber was to be called a 
senate, whose members were to be 
elected by the people every four years. 
The lower chamber, or house of repre- 
sentatives, was to be elected by the peo- 
ple every year. 

After finishing their work, the con- 
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vention adjourned for a few months to 
permit the people to read and react to 
the proposed constitution. When they 
convened again, they declared the new 
constitution to be the law of the land. 
It continued to be so until 1838 when a 
third constitution was adopted. 

This constitution of 1790 was very 
liberal and democratic for its time. It 
gave the people more voice in their gov- 
ernment than they had in many other 
states. It was later used as a model by 
the new states in the West. 


Thomas Mifflin: Pennsylyania’s First 
Governor. For the first time, Pennsyl- 
vania was called upon to elect a Gov- 
ernor. There was little difference of 
opinion as to who would best fill the 
post. Thomas Mifflin, a Philadelphian 
of Quaker stock, had given most of his 
life to public service. He had been 
elected to the Pennsylvania Assembly in 
1772, had served in the Continental 
Congress, and later became president 
of Pennsylvania’s Supreme Executive 
Council. During the war he had served 
as a major-general in Washington’s 
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THE FAMOUS MIFFLIN CUP made 
for Governor Mifflin by the Amelung 
Glass Works, Frederick, Maryland. 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


army. Mifflin was elected Pennsylvania’s 
first Governor and assumed office on 
December 21, 1790. 


5. POLITICAL PARTIES DEVELOP 


In the earliest years of our nation 
there were no political parties as we 
know them today. There were always 
differences of opinion but no well-organ- 
ized political parties. Neither Washing- 
ton as President, nor Thomas Mifflin 
during his first term as Governor, were 
elected to office as candidates of a par- 
ticular party. 


But by the end of Washington’s sec- 
ond administration, political differences 
had begun to divide people into big 
groups from which parties later grew. 
The great political issue of the time was 
how much power the federal govern- 
ment should have. That issue has con- 
tinued, in various forms, to agitate 
American politics to this day. 
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The Federalists. On the one hand 
was the group which came to be called 
the Federalist Party. Their leader was 
Washington’s brilliant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton. The 
Federalists believed in a strong central 
government controlled, in Hamilton’s 
words, by “the rich, the able, and the 
well born.” The Federalists wanted to 
give even more power to the national 
government than it enjoyed under a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution. 
Actually, Hamilton wanted to give the 
new Republic a government very much 
like that of England. 


The Antifederalists. On the other 
hand stood the Antifederalist Party 
(also sometimes known as the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party) of Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, had an 
abiding faith that the common pegple 
were capable of looking after their own 
affairs. He wanted the minimum of goy- 
ernment control. ‘The Constitution, Jef- 
ferson felt, should be interpreted very 
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strictly. All powers not specifically 
granted the federal government should 
be left to the states and to the people 
generally. 

This difference of opinion represented 
by Hamilton and Jefferson, had been 
apparent in the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. It was the most im- 
portant issue when Pennsylvania’s own 
convention met to draw up the state 
constitution of 1790. 


Political Parties Become Highly Or. 
ganized. By 1794 the two schools of 
thought were developing into well-or- 
ganized political parties. The nation now 
had a start toward a two-party system of 
government. Each party had its news- 
papers, which tried to win over public 
opinion. The division in national poli- 
tics also appeared in Pennsylvania’s 
state politics. Governor Mifflin himself 
leaned more and more to the party of 
Jefferson. In 1796 he ran as a Jefferso- 
nian candidate for a third term as Govy- 
ernor. He was elected over his Federal- 
ist opponent. 


6. PENNSYLVANIA MOVES ITS CAPITAL 


In our story of Pennsylvania we have 
been aware many times of the bad 
feelings that existed between the people 
of the interior portion of the State and 
those on the seaboard. The interior was 
a country of small, independent farm- 
ers who believed intensely in the rights 
of the individual. On the seaboard the 
influence of Philadelphia, with its con- 


servative Quaker merchants, was dom- 
inant. 

For a long time the people of the in- 
land counties had wanted to move the 
state capital away from Philadelphia. As 
the center of Pennsylvania’s population 
moved westward, their arguments car 
tied more and more weight. In 1793 an 
epidemic of yellow fever in Philadelphia, 
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which cost thousands of lives, intensi- 
fied the controversy. The epidemic was 
evidence, people said, that Philadelphia 
was not a suitable place for the capital. 
Carlisle and Reading were both sug- 
gested as sites for the new capital. Many 
members of the Assembly favored Har- 
risburg. In 1799, the Assembly agreed 
on Lancaster, and here the state govern- 
ment moved that year. Lancaster re- 
mained Pennsylvania’s capital until 
1812, when the government finally 
moved to Harrisburg. This change of 
capital cities was evidence of the in- 
creased power which the inland counties 
now exerted in Pennsylvania’s affairs. 


_ REVIEWING THE FACTS 


1. Why did Pennsylvanians wish to 
make changes in the Charter of Privileges 
by 1776? 

2. How did the people of the eastern 
counties and those of the frontier differ 
in their attitude toward the Indians? 

3- What change in the land policy of 
the Penns aroused resentment among the 
settlers in western Pennsylvania? 

4. Why did the men of the frontier 
feel that they were taxed without proper 
representation? 

5- What men led in the writing of the 
Pennsylvania constitution of 1776? 

6. How did that constitution provide 
for representation from all the counties? 

7- How did Pennsylvania’s constitution 
of 1776 help to establish democracy in 
France? 

8. What major changes were made in 
Pennsylvania’s constitution in the revision 
of 1790? 

9g. What differences of opinion led to 
the formation of political parties? 
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10. What did the choice of the new 
capital site show about the growth of 
Pennsylvania? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why did the people along the sea- 
board tend to become satisfied with gov- 
ernment as it was, while the people on the 
frontier wanted to make changes? 

2. Was there any similarity between 
the grievances of the men of the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier against their colonial gov- 
ernment and those of the colonists against 
England before the Revolution? 

3. What evidences of the broadening 
of democracy is found in the provisions of 
the constitution of 1776? 

4. Are voters required to pay taxes in 
Pennsylvania today in order to vote? 

3+ In what way did the changes in Penn- 
sylvania’s constitution in 1790 show how 
ideas about the function of government 
had changed? 

6. Why is a written constitution an es- 
sential part of a democratic system of gov- 
ernment? 


VOCABULARY 
Explain the following terms: 
aristocracy progressive 
frontier democracy mobilize 
squatters conservative 
commonwealth strict interpre- 
intact tation of the 
inherent constitution 
bankruptcy 

IDENTIFICATION 


Who or what was each of the following: 
Declaration of Rights 

Supreme Executive Council 

Thomas Wharton 
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Moravians 

Council of Censors 
Tories or Loyalists 
James Wilson 
Thomas Mifflin 


LOCATION 
Find these places on the map: 
Lancaster Harrisburg 
Reading Germantown 
ACTIVITIES 


1. On a map of Pennsylvania show the 
three original counties and the eight new 
counties which had been formed by 1776. 

2. Begin a chart which might be en- 
titled “The Development of Democracy 
in Pennsylvania.” Add to it as you find evi- 
dence of its growth in the Common- 
wealth. 

3. As a member of the General Assem- 
bly from one of the frontier counties, pre- 
sent arguments for action you wish the 
legislature to take. 

4. Assume that you are a Philadelphia 
Quaker. Reply to the above arguments. 

5: Report to the class on the shifting of 
the capital from Philadelphia. 


6. Make a comparison of the Bill of 


Rights in the federal Constitution and 
the Pennsylvania Declaration of Rights. 

7. Divide the class into two groups. Let 
each side in turn present facts (but no 
name) about a famous Pennsylvanian of 
this period who is to be identified by the 
other group. 

8. When was your county formed? Look 
up its history. If it was involved in this pe- 
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riod, give a report on local personalities and 
the role they played. 

g. Draw a cartoon showing the clash 
between the frontier and seaboard sections 
of the State. 

10. In a series of drawings or pictures 
show the contrast in living conditions be- 
tween the eastern area and the frontier. 
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Chapter iti 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
FRONTIER COMES 


TO AN END 


From the earliest days, the unexplored and unsettled lands westward 
from the Atlantic coast were a source of fascination and wonder to 
new Americans. To the adventurous they were a challenge. To the 
restless they offered endless opportunity to start life afresh. The west: 
ward surge of settlers across the continent is a great American story, 
a triumph that has no equal in history. 

By 1750 settlers had reached the Allegheny Mountains. In the next 
ten years they began pushing the frontier across the mountains. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, the State government acquired a vast 
new territory from the Penn family. By 1792, Pennsylvania had ac- 
quired all of the land within its present borders, 

At every stage of expansion, the settlers faced resentful Indians. At 
a treaty negotiation in 1797, Red Jacket, a chief of the Senecas, said, 
~ We are much disturbed in our dreams about the great Eater with 
a Big Belly endeavoring to devour our lands.” 





I, PENNSYLVANIA ADDS TO ITS TERRITORY 


When the Pennsylvanians wrote their 
first state constitution, in 1776, they 
ended the power of the Penn family to 
govern them. From that time, the Penns 
_ were to have no more authority in the 
_ State than other citizens. However, they 


still owned a great deal of land within 
the State, and the question arose as to 
what to do with it. 

Charles IT had originally given to Wil- 
liam Penn about 28 million acres of 
land. By the year 1776, the Penns had 
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THE ANTHONY WAYNE MEMORIAL at 


Erie is a replica of the blockhouse in which 
the general died in 1796. (Photo above, 
Pa. Dept. of Commerce) 


sold 6 million acres. They still owned 
22 million acres, which they had not 
surveyed. 

Naturally, the new Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment, hard-pressed for money, was 
tempted to seize this land and use it to 
pay the debts of the new State. It is to 
the honor of Pennsylvania that this was 
not done. Instead, by the Divesting Act 
of 1779, the State took over the 22 mil- 
lion acres of unsurveyed land and paid 
the Penns a just sum for it. As a result 
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of this purchase, the young Common- 
wealth had a great land area waiting to 
be developed. But the settlement of this 
land raised many problems, 


The Indian Threat, First of all, 
there was the problem of the Indians. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S FRONTIER COMES TO AN END 


During the Revolutionary War, the In- 
dians of western Pennsylvania had made 
a great deal of trouble, siding with the 
British against the Americans. They con- 
tinued to make trouble after the war 
was OVET. : 

In 1783 Congress declared that the 
Indians had forfeited all rights to their 
land because of their wartime alliance 
with the British. Nevertheless, Pennsyl- 
vania continued its traditional policy of 
paying the Indians for their land and 
sealing each purchase with a treaty. By 
the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1784, the 
State bought all the land in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania from the New York 
Troquois for about $5,000 in merchan- 
dise. In the same year, Pennsylvania 
signed another treaty with the Indians 
at Fort McIntosh, at present Beaver. In 
this treaty the western Indians gave up 
all their remaining claims to land in 
Pennsylvania, in return for about $2,000 
worth of goods. 

In 1785, at a meeting in Detroit, the 
Indians refused to abide by either of 
these treaties any longer. They said the 
white men had paid them in goods that 
were unfit to use. In the words of Corn- 
planter, a great chief of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senecas, the blankets were “all 
moth-eaten and good for nothing.” 

Cornplanter himself realized that 
open warfare against the white men was 
hopeless, but the western Indians in 
Ohio were more warlike. They continued 
the fight against the white settlers until 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers in Ohio in 
1794. In this battle, United States troops 
led by Pennsylvania’s “ Mad Anthony ” 
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Wayne, defeated the Indians decisively. 
It was followed in 1795 by the Treaty of 
Greenville, again in Ohio. 

Meanwhile another peace treaty put 
a stop to Indian warfare on a different 
part of the Pennsylvania frontier. On 
November 11, 1794, the United States 
signed a treaty of friendship with the 
New York Iroquois at Canandaigua, 
New York. These two treaties — Canan- 
daigua in 1794 and Greenville in 1795 
— meant that at long last the threat of 
Indian raids in Pennsylvania was over. 
Now the road to the West lay open. 


Pennsylvania Buys the Erie Triangle. 
In 1792 Pennsylvania bought from the 
United States the so-called Erie Tri 
angle. ‘This was an area of 202,187 acres 
which gave Pennsylvania a harbor on 
Lake Erie. The land had been claimed 
by both Massachusetts and New York 
on the basis of their colonial charters. 
Had New York’s claim been recognized, 
the New York border would have run 
straight through to Lake Erie; the pres- 
ent city of Erie would then have been 
in the Empire State. But Massachusetts 
and New York both agreed to cede the 
area to the United States. Pennsylvania 
then bought it from the federal govern- 
ment for $151,540.25. 


Pennsylvania Awards Land to Her 
Soldiers. Thus by 1792, Pennsylvania 
owned all of the land which is today 
within her present boundaries, but three- 
fourths of it was still unsettled. One of 
the first things the grateful Common- 
wealth did with this land was to give 
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some of it to her soldiers who had fought 
in the Revolution. Most of these men 
had been paid in Continental currency, 
which was worth much less than its face 
value. Several hundred thousand acres 
were set aside in the northwest part of 
the State as payment to the veterans. 
They were called Depreciation Lands 
since they were intended to make up to 
the veterans for the depreciated dollars 
they had received as wartime pay. 

The Depreciation Lands were in- 
tended to make good a debt. In addi- 
tion, Pennsylvania put aside 600,000 
acres as a bonus for her Revolutionary 
veterans, over and above what she ac- 
tually owed them in pay. These acres, 
called the Donation Lands, were given 
outright to the veterans. 

The veterans were given certificates 
entitling them to a certain number of 
acres. However, few of them actually 
settled on the land. Most of them sold 
their certificates to land speculators for 
the ready cash they badly needed. 


Pennsylvania Sells Land Along the 
Frontier. Even after the State had set 
aside these large tracts for veterans, it 
still retained thousands of acres of west- 
ern land bought from first the Penns 
and then the Indians. In 1784 the Com- 
monwealth opened a land office, offer- 
ing the land for sale at about thirty 
cents an acre. In this way Pennsylvania 
hoped to replenish its empty treasury. 

But even thirty cents an acre was too 
high a price for most settlers to pay. The 
State lowered the price of land to twen- 
ty, and even ten cents an acre, depend- 
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ing upon location. Between 1792 and 
1794, several thousand people bought 
about 5 million acres of this land in 
western Pennsylvania. Each purchaser 
had to promise to improve his land with- 
in a few years. 


Land Speculators Appear. The State 
intended that this land should be di- 
vided up into small individual farms. 
For this reason, every application was 
limited to 400 acres. However, by filing 
many applications some settlers ac- 
quired large tracts of land which they 
then resold to speculators. The specu- 
lators bought the land at a low price, 
expecting to hold it for a while and then 
sell it at a higher price. Many specula- 
tors borrowed money to use in buying 
western land. When the speculators 
were unable to sell their lands, they 
could not pay their debts. They were 
then put in a debtors’ prison, according 
to the laws of the time. 

Some of the most important men of 
Pennsylvania, including Robert Morris 
and James Wilson, entered into land 
speculation. Both of these men were 
among those who lost heavily. Robert 
Morris, who helped to finance the Rev- 
olutionary War, had been one of Penn- 
sylvania’s wealthiest men. As a result of 
his speculation he lost his fortune and, 
for a time, actually languished in a 
debtors’ prison. 

Many large companies were formed 
to buy the land and hold it for higher 
prices. John Nicholson organized the 
Pennsylvania Population Company. At 
one time the company is said to have 
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owned nearly one-seventh of all the land 
in Pennsylvania. Later Nicholson sold 
much of the company land to a group 
of Dutch speculators who owned the 
Holland Land Company. This company 
had great holdings, not only in north- 
western Pennsylvania but in western 
New York as well. Nicholson himself 
ended his career in a debtors’ prison, 
owing millions of dollars. 

By and large, neither the great land 
companies nor the individual specula- 
tors made much money out of the land 
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boom. They did help to settle western 
Pennsylvania, since they advertised their 
land widely throughout the United 
States and Europe. To make the land 
more attractive, the speculators put pres- 
sure on the state government to build 
roads and lay out new counties and 
towns. 

Most of the land companies had dis- 
appeared by 1820. But in a few Penn- 
sylvania counties, notably Potter and 
Tioga, a handful of large landholders 
still held thousands of acres. 


2. PIONEERS SETTLE THE NEW TERRITORY 


Once a settler had bought land for a 
new home in Pennsylvania, he faced the 
problem of getting there. If his land lay 
beyond the mountains, in the western 
or northwestern parts of the State, trans- 
portation was difficult indeed. There 
were no water routes, and only one ma- 
jor road ran into this wilderness. If the 
new settler’s land lay along one of the 
river valleys east of the mountains, he 
was more fortunate. 


Travel Along the Susquehanna and 
Juniata Valleys. ‘The western and 
northern branches of the Susquehanna 
reached up into northeastern and north 
central Pennsylvania. The Juniata, with 
its Raystown branch, flowed through 
the west central part of the State. Here 
the frontier towns of Bedford and Hunt- 
ington had already been laid out just 
before the Revolution. 

Settlers, heading for their new homes, 


could travel upstream by boat along 
these two waterways, although it was a 
hard battle against the current. Later, 
when they had carved their farms out of 
the wilderness, they could take their 
produce back downstream to market. 
They could also follow the narrow path- 
ways that the Indians had beaten out 
along these river valleys and over ridges. 
The settlers first used the paths as pack 
horse trails, later widening them into 
wagon roads. 


The Trip Across the Alleghenies. 
Most of the new land which had been 
opened up lay beyond the Alleghenies. 
There was no easy water route into this 
country. The only way was the long, 
hard pull across the mountains. Despite 
these difficulties thousands of Euro- 
peans, landing at Philadelphia, went 
into the western lands. Others came 
down from New England. And many 
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AN OLD DIRECTIONAL SIGN in 


York County. (Pa. Dept. of High- 
ways) 


came from eastern Pennsylvania itself, 
lured on by the hope of greater oppor- 
tunities in buying new land in the coun- 
try beyond the mountains. 


The Great Pennsylvania Road. The 
one great westward road across the 
mountains from Chambersburg was the 
only link between Philadelphia in the 
east and Pittsburgh in the west. At cer- 
tain points west of the mountains this 
rough “highway,” called the Great 
Pennsylvania Road, followed the route 
on which Braddock made his ill-fated 
march into the western country (see p. 
157). 


Colonel James Burd, a Pennsylvanian 





on Braddock’s staff, had cut another pas- 
sageway through the wilderness from 
Shippensburg to Bedford. From Bedford 
he struck across the Allegheny Ridge to 
the present site of Somerset. This is 
roughly Route 31 today. Later, in 1758, 
General Forbes used Burd’s road when 
he marched to Fort Duquesne. Forbes 
also cut a second path from Bedford to 
Ligonier, following the old Raystown 
Path of the Indians. Today’s Lincoln 
Highway follows this route approxi- 
mately. 

In the course of time, these early mili- 
tary roads had been worn down into 
something like a highway. But such a 
highway! In forest country the road was 
strewn with stumps which caught the 
wheels of wagons. Rough-hewn logs, laid 
side by side, were the only means of 
passage across deep swamps. And after 
a rain, even the best parts of the “ high- 
way’ became treacherous bogs of mud. 

Bad as it was, this was almost the 
only road worthy of the name in all this 
western country. The immigrant whose 
new lands lay away from the Great 
Road — and this was the usual case — 
had to hew his own pathway through 
the wilderness. 


The Pennsylyania Road Today. 
Some day you may want to take a trip 
over the route followed by the old Penn- 
sylvania Road. Of course you cannot 
follow it exactly, but the main points 
are the same in the 300-mile journey 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. You 
start from Lancaster Avenue on the out- 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE TODAY is one of America’s most modern 
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highways. Along approximately the same route, early settlers moved 
slowly and with great hardships. (Pa. Turnpike Comm.) 


skirts of Philadelphia, traveling through 
Paoli and Lancaster. The route crosses 
the Susquehanna by a fine modern 
bridge at Columbia. From Columbia 
you follow the Lincoln Highway through 
York and Gettysburg to Chambersburg. 
At Chambersburg the road begins to 
climb the Alleghenies, winding across 
the high ridges of the mountains, 
through Ligonier and Greensburg, until 
it finally drops down to Pittsburgh. It is 
a fine, smooth, effortless journey. Your 
car eats up the miles. You have a choice 


of comfortable places for food and lodg- 
ing. 

How different it was a little more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago! Then it 
took weeks of grueling effort, with prog- 
ress of only a few miles each day, to 
cross these same mountain ridges. The 
pioneer carried his possessions strapped 
on pack horses or piled — along with 
his family — into swaying wagons and 
oxcarts. If they had wagons, the west- 
bound pioneers slept in them at night. 
A few with sufficient money enjoyed the 
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“luxury ” of the taverns spaced at long 
intervals along the route. In these inns 
both men and women slept in one huge, 
barnlike room. In the morning, every- 
one ate breakfast together at one long 
table, glad for whatever food the inn- 
keeper could provide from his wilder- 
ness kitchen. 


Frontier Life. ‘These pioneers who 
settled the Pennsylvania frontier after 
the Revolution faced the same difficul- 
ties as the earlier pioneers of colonial 
times. The Indians continued to raid 
the frontier until ten years after the Rey- 
olution. Tom Quick, the son of a pio- 
neer in Pike County, became famous for 
his one-man war against the Indians. At 
the time of his death in 1795, Quick 
claimed to have killed nearly a hundred 
Indians. At Milford, the county seat of 
Pike County, there is a monument to 
him today. 

Wild animals were as great a threat 
as the Indians. The panther, wolf, and 
bear still roamed Pennsylvania’s forests. 
They pounced on the unwary traveler 
and preyed on the farmer’s livestock. As 
late as 1846, it is said, a doctor in Ly- 
coming County was killed by a panther 
while he was making a journey to a sick 
patient. 

In those days, money was still scarce 
on the frontier, and the farmer had to 
supply most of his needs himself. The 
things he could not make for himself, he 
got by bartering surplus goods at the 
country store. It was not until mid- 
century — with the growth of factories 
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and better transportation — that the life 
of the typical farm family became more 
comfortable. 

One of the pioneers has left us a pic- 
ture of life in northern Pennsylvania 
around 1840: 

“TI had fourteen miles to go in winter 
to mill with an ox-team. The weather 
was cold and the snow deep .. . and 
no bridges across the streams. I had to 
wade the streams and carry the bags [of 
grain and flour] on my back. The ice, 
frozen to my coat, was heavy as a bushel 
of corn. I walked hard all day, and got 
only seven miles by the first night. Then 
I chained my team to a tree, and walked 
seven miles to house myself. My courage 
often failed, and I almost resolved to 
return, but when I thought of my chil- 
dren crying for bread I took new cour- 
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age. 


Community Life on the Frontier. 
The pioneer’s existence was not all lone- 
liness and hardship. There were always 
the festive occasions when settlers got 
together to help build a neighbor’s barn 
or house. These affairs were called “ rais- 
ings.” At planting or harvesting “ bees,” 
the pioneers shared the work of sowing 
and gathering their crops. After the 
work was done, there was always time 
for talk and dancing, and the settlers 
made the most of it. The occasional 
visits to the county seat — perhaps to 
take grain to the mill or to trade surplus 
produce at the store — were gala events, 
with the whole family dressed in its best 
bib-and-tucker. 
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3. THE FRONTIER COMES TO AN END 


At the close of the Revolution, hardly 
more than a fourth of Pennsylvania was 
settled. Even in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the most thickly populated part 
of the State, more than half of the land 
was untilled. 

After 1790, the situation began to 
change rapidly. By 1800, thousands of 
new settlers were pouring into the Juni- 
ata and Susquehanna valleys. Settlement 
of northwestern Pennsylvania was slow- 
er, because of the danger of Indian raids. 
But between 1800 and 1830 these north- 
western counties also filled up rapidly. 
The north central counties along the 
New York State border were the last of 
Pennsylvania’s regions to be settled be- 
cause they were the hardest to get into. 
Potter, McKean, and Cameron counties 
were the State’s last frontier. By about 
1840 there was no longer any frontier 
country in Pennsylvania. Much of the 
State was still sparsely settled, but no 
wilderness remained. 


Natural Increase of Pennsylyania’s 
Population. Between 1790 and 1840 
Pennsylvania’s population grew rapidly. 
Immigrants from Europe continued to 
pour into the State, but much of the in- 
crease in population came from the high 
birth rate. In those days the vast major- 
ity of Pennsylvanians lived on farms, 
and farm families are usually larger than 
city families. It was a case of “many 
hands make light work.”” The more chil- 
dren a farmer had, the more hands there 


were to help with the chores. The typi- 
cal Pennsylvania family of that time had 
at least four or five children. 


New Counties. The growth of the 
frontier can be followed in the creation 
of new counties. In the western part of 
the State, Washington and Fayette 
counties were formed in 1781 and 1783 
respectively; Greene County was estab- 
lished in 1796. In central Pennsylvania, 
Mifflin County came into being in 17809, 
Lycoming County in 1795. In 1706, the 
State carved Wayne County out of 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

By 1800 the increase of population in 
northwestern and central Pennsylvania 
had made a great many new counties 
necessary. In that year, Armstrong, 
Adams, Butler, Beaver, Centre, Craw- 
ford, Erie, Mercer, Venango, and War- 
ren counties were all formed. Between 
1812 and 1820, the State created Le- 
high, Lebanon, Columbia, Union, Pike, 
and Perry counties. These represented 
the outer fringes of the State’s settled 
areas at that time. 


New Towns. New counties required 
new county seats. Before the Revolution, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Pittsburgh, and 
Uniontown were the only towns on the 
Pennsylvania frontier, and they were 
very small indeed. 

After the war, new towns sprang up 
throughout western and central Penn- 
sylvania. Greensburg, founded in 1782, 
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loke Erie 


THE FRONTIER advanced steadily toward the north central part of the 


State. 


became a key trade center on the Penn- 
sylvania Road to Pittsburgh. South of 
Pittsburgh, the town of Washington was 
founded in 1781 and became an impor- 
tant point on the route to the west. The 
town is still called “Little Washing- 
ton” by western Pennsylvanians so that 
nobody will confuse it with the national 
capital! Deeper in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, Waynesburg was founded as 
the county seat of Greene County in 
1706. 

In northwestern Pennsylvania, Erie 
was laid out in 1795. The same year, 
both Meadville and Franklin took form 
as frontier towns. Franklin was laid out 
at the important junction of French 





Creek and the Allegheny River. Here, 
years before, the French had built Fort 
Machault. In 1815, Meadville became 
the site of Allegheny College, one of the 
first seats of higher learning to be estab- 
lished west of the mountains. 

In central Pennsylvania, Bellefonte, 
founded in 1795, soon became an impor- 
tant center of ironmaking. Lewistown, 
in Mifflin County, a little farther south, 
was founded in 1790 and later became 
a key point in turnpike, canal, and rail- 
toad traffic. Lewisburg, in Union Coun- 
ty, commanded the entrance into the 
Buffalo Valley of central Pennsylvania. 
It became a town in 1785, long betore 
Union County itself was created. The 
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THE FORMATION OF COUNTIES in Pennsylvania is shown by the dates. 


place where Lycoming Creek enters the 
Susquehanna was a natural focal point 


for travel and trade. Here Williamsport 


was laid out in 1796. After 1840, Wil- 
liamsport grew into one of the State’s 
chief lumber centers. 


4, PITTSBURGH, THE GATEWAY TO THE WEST 


The importance of the spot where the 
Monongahela and Allegheny join to 
form the Ohio had been recognized 
early in Pennsylvania’s history. But the 
threat of the French and the Indians 
had held back development of the area. 
The region was still in the heart of the 
Indian country in 1770. At the time of 
the Revolution, Pittsburgh was nothing 
more than a tiny trading post nestling in 
the protective shadow of Fort Pitt. 


Growth of Pittsburgh. Once the In- 
dians of the Ohio country were finally 
defeated, Pittsburgh could not help but 
grow. Its location made it the natural 
trading center of western Pennsylvania 
as well as the gateway to the great Mid- 
dle West beyond. In 1800, the city num- 
bered only 1,000 inhabitants. ‘Twenty 
years later, the population had risen to 
over 7,000. By 1860 Pittsburgh had 77,- 
ooo inhabitants. 
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BENTLEY HALL AT ALLEGHENY COLLEGE in Meadville. 


The settlers pushing into the country 
beyond the Ohio required tools and im- 
plements, and it was Pittsburgh that 
supplied them. By 1820 there were near- 
ly 2,000 industrial workers in Pittsburgh 
(out of a total population of 7,000), and 
they produced $2,000,000 worth of goods 
a year. The western settlers needed bug- 
gies and wagons. Pittsburgh made them. 
Boats of all kinds were needed for the 
growing river trafic on the Ohio and 
Mississippi. Pittsburgh produced the 
boats. 

By 1850 there were so many iron 
foundries and iron manufactures in 
Pittsburgh that a reporter of the time 
declared he could not count them. 
Pittsburgh was called the “Iron City ” 


then, just as it is called the “ Steel City ” 
today. By 1860, Pittsburgh was turning 
out $26,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods each year. 


Pittsburgh’s Location and Resources. 
There were many reasons for Pitts- 
burgh’s remarkable growth. First, there 
was her location at the headwaters of 
the Ohio. Pittsburgh had direct commu- 
nication by water with all the growing 
settlements along the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. It was also the first large 
city west of the Alleghenies. This made 
it the natural trading and manufacturing 
center for western Pennsylvania. Since 
there were yet no railroads, it was too 
dificult and expensive to move heavy 
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PITTSBURGH IN 1760. The islands have since been removed from the 
rivers. Compare this drawing with the picture of the Golden Triangle to- 
day on page 464. (Pittsburgh Photographic Library) 


goods all the way from Philadelphia. It 
was far easier and more profitable to 
make them right in Pittsburgh. 

By 1820, ‘steam engines and power- 
driven machinery came into use. ‘These 
inventions required coal as a source of 
power. Since there were rich deposits 
of bituminous coal near Pittsburgh, the 
city could easily put the new inventions 
to use. Besides coal, there were iron ore, 
limestone, and wood nearby. Small 
wonder that by the time of the Civil 
War Pittsburgh was the center of an 
ironmaking empire. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Can you name three ways in which 
Pennsylvania acquired new lands after 
1750? 

2. By what time was the Indian threat 
in western Pennsylvania stopped and the 
road to the West opened? 

3. Why did the Pennsylvania legislature 
decide to give land as a payment to Penn- 


sylvanians who had fought in the Revolu- 
tion? | 

4. In what part of the State were the 
Depreciation lands and the Donation lands 
located? 

5. Why did many of the veterans sell 
their land certificates to speculators? 

6. What part did land companies play 
in the settlement of western Pennsylvania? 

7. What waterways provided the main- 
traveled route to-the West? 

8. What earlier route did the “ Great 
Pennsylvania Road” follow? What mod- 
ern highway now roughly follows this 
route? 

g. If you had been planning to settle in 
western Pennsylvania what difficulties 
would you have had to be prepared to 
meet? 

10. What made Pittsburgh the natural 
trading center for the West as well as the 
“Gateway to the West’? 

11. By what time had Pennsylvania’s 
frontier ceased to exist? 

12. Was your county one of the new 
ones created after 1800? 


2u4 
DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think Pennsylvania’s policy 


of paying Penn’s family and the Indians 
for land was necessary or wise? 

2. Do you think that Pennsylvania’s pur- 
chase of the Erie triangle showed fore- 
sight? 

3. What are the dangers involved in 
land speculation? Do you know of any such 
speculation in recent years? 

4. How do the state and nation reward 
their veterans today? 

5- Compare the facilities for travelers 
en route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
in the early nineteenth century with those 
today. 

6. Why was a large family in the 1800s 
an asset? Is the same true today? 

7. How did the Industrial Revolution 
stimulate the growth of Pittsburgh and of 
Pennsylvania? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 
bonus speculator 
cede county seat 
depreciated dollar _ tavern 


Donation Lands 
Depreciation Lands 


land company 
planting bee 


IDENTIFICATION 
Identify the following with the settling 

of Pennsylvania’s frontier: 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix 
Chief Cornplanter 
Battle of Fallen Timbers 
General Anthony Wayne 
Treaty of Greenville 
Colonel James Burd 
John Nicholson 
Tom Quick 
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LOCATION 
Locate these places and fit them into the 
story of settling Pennsylvania’s frontier. 
Ene triangle = Cumberland Gap 


Ligonier Susquehanna Valley 

Marietta Little Washington 

the Iron City Juniata Valley 

Williamsport — Franklin 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Get information on land values in 
some parts of western Pennsylvania today 
and compare them with what the State 
offered the same land for in the 1800’s. 
How do you account for the difference in 
value? 

2. Prepare a series of pictures compar- 
ing the modes of travel from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh in the 1840’s with those of 
today. 

3- Make a list of the towns developed 
in western Pennsylvania and what they be- 
came known for. 

4. Work out a conversation with a class- 
mate in which you contrast farm life in the 
early 1800’s with farm life today. 

5. From the most recent census reports 
see how the concentration of population in 
Pennsylvania compares with the spread of 
population in 1850. 

6. On a map of Pennsylvania trace the 
route carved by Colonel James Burd that 
developed into the “Great Pennsylvania 
Road.” Show also the most direct route if 
you were driving from one end of the 
road to another today. 

7. Pretend that you are a settler in 1840 
who has just moved his family to a place 
near Pittsburgh. Write a letter to relatives 
back East telling them what you experi- 
enced. 
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Chapter bes 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LIVIPR@ VS) ee 
TRANSPORTATION 


Pennsylvania’s history is dramatic evidence that good transportation 
Is necessary to progress. The State can boast of many “ firsts” in 
American transportation. It had the first turnpike road, the first suc- 
cessful canals, and the first railroads used to carry freight for long dis- 
tances. ‘I’hese improvements helped the State to grow and encouraged 
its industry and agriculture. By improving transportation Pennsylvania 
not only helped itself, but also bound the people of the new nation 


more closely together. 


I, PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST IMPROVED ROADS 


Pennsylvania’s need for better trans- 
portation in the early 1800’s was great. 
‘The eastern part of the State and the 
newly settled west were almost isolated 
from each other. To better their primi- 
tive conditions, the western settlers 
needed an easy way to get their produce 
to eastern markets. 


Philadelphia Needs Inland Trade. 
Fortunately, the people of Philadelphia 
realized that they, too, would profit by 
providing better connections with the 
inland settlements. They had a danger- 


ous trade rival in the city of Baltimore. 
Actually, Baltimore was closer to much 
of western Pennsylvania than Philadel- 
phia was. Settlers in central Pennsylva- 
nia could send their produce easily down 
the Susquehanna River to the Maryland 
city. 

Philadelphia could still command the 
rich trade with southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia and the Delaware and Lehigh val- 
leys, which she had built up in colonial 
times. But to capture the trade of the 
newer country farther west, she had to 
improve her connections with the fron- 
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A COVERED BRIDGE near Manheim on the Chickies River. The windows 
enabled drivers to see vehicles and riders approaching on the curves. (Pa. 
State Dept. of Commerce) | 


tier. As the State’s leading city, Phila- 
delphia could exert strong pressure on 
the legislature to improve Pennsylva- 
nia’s transportation. And Philadelphi- 
ans had the money to help finance 
these improvements. For all of these 
reasons, Philadelphia led the fight for 
improvement of transportation within 
the State. 


The Lancaster Pike. Pennsylvania’s 
first improved turnpike was also the first 
in America. It was the Lancaster Pike, 
which ran from Philadelphia to Lan- 


caster. Begun in 1791, the road was fi- 
nally completed three years later. This 
“model” road was built by a private 
concern, the Lancaster Turnpike Com- 
pany. William Bingham, a leading citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, headed the enter- 
prise. ‘I’o raise money for the road, the 
company sold a thousand shares of 
stock. The total cost was $465,000, a 
staggering sum for those days. 

The Lancaster Pike was a financial 
success from the first. To get back its 
investment, the company charged a toll 
every ten miles. (The word turnpike 
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AN EARLY STAGECOACH. The passengers were crowded together inside. 
Their luggage was strapped on the platforms at the top and rear. (Smith- 
sonian Institution) 


comes from the turn of the toll “ pike” 
or gate which let the travelers through.) 
The toll was 4 cents for a horse and 
rider, about 12 cents for a wagon, and 
25 cents for a coach. In a comparatively 
short time, the road had paid for itself 
and was yielding the stockholders a 
handsome profit. 


Other Turnpikes. The success of the 
Lancaster Pike started a boom in road- 
building. Since the State still lacked 
money to build roads itself, it continued 
to give road-building charters to private 
companies. By 1832, there were no less 
than 220 such companies in the State, 
which had built some 3,000 miles of 
turnpike at a total cost of more than 
$8,000,000. The Pennsylvania Road be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh be- 
came an improved turnpike. Another 


pike connected Philadelphia with Erie 
in the far northwest corner of the State. 
There was a turnpike between Erie and 
Pittsburgh. In 1806 a Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh Turnpike Company was 
chartered to build a pike westward by 
way of Chambersburg and Bedford. 


Turnpikes Revolutionize Travel. 
The turnpikes set a new standard for 
roads in those early days. The best pikes 
were those that used a method invented 
by a Scotsman named McAdam. This 
type of highway is still called a macadam 
road. A macadam road was made of 
crushed stones, covered and held to- 
gether with clay. The new method 
greatly reduced the ruts and mud which 
slowed down travel on the old dirt high- 
ways. 

Solid stone bridges were built to carry 
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CONESTOGA WAGONS pulled by six-horse teams carried freight across 
the Alleghenies. This picture is from a painting by N. H. Trotter. (Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum) 


the turnpikes over rivers and streams. 
The first great highway bridge in Amer- 
ica was built across the Schuylkill at 
Philadelphia in 1798. Not long after, 
travelers began to call Pennsylvania the 
“ state of bridges.” 

Since it was possible to move much 
heavier loads of freight over the turn- 
pikes than over the old dirt roads, the 
cost of getting merchandise to market 
was greatly reduced. Organized freight 
lines competed with each other in the 
business of hauling goods. As more such 
companies appeared on the scene, the 
cost of moving a pound of goods from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster —a distance 
of about 80 miles — fell from five dollars 
(in 1794) to two cents (in 1812). 

Needless to say, the turnpikes made 
passenger travel much faster and more 
comfortable. After the Lancaster Pike 


was completed, it was possible to travel 
by stagecoach between Philadelphia and 
Lancaster in the unprecedented time of 
twelve hours. 


A Stagecoach Journey. <A stagecoach 
trip between Philadelphia and Lancaster 
was a colorful and exciting affair. Pas- 
sengers boarded the coach early in the 
morning at one of the large taverns in 
Philadelphia. After the heavier baggage 
had been strapped onto the back of the 
coach, the driver started off with a 
mighty flourish of his whip. Every 15 or 
20 miles along the route, he stopped at a 
relay station to change horses. In mid- 
morning everyone disembarked for 
breakfast at a wayside inn. Breakfast 
meant a full meal, including meat and 
potatoes! All the passengers and the 
driver ate at one long table, regardless 
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of social distinctions. European visitors 
regarded this as democracy carried too 
far, and many of them did not like it. 

Along the way, the travelers passed 
many Conestoga wagons and whole 
families of immigrants headed west. 
Frequently the coach was stopped by a 
herd of cattle or by a flock of turkeys 
which a farmer was driving to market. 
At the end of the long day, the coach 
pulled into Lancaster. Here the travelers 
could refresh themselves with cold water 
from the tavern pump. And here they 
found another heaping meal awaiting 
them. ‘Those who were headed further 
west had to be up at dawn to continue 
their journey, via the Pennsylvania 
Road, to Chambersburg and the Alle- 
ghenies. 

Pennsylvania bought out the private 
turnpike companies many years ago, but 
some of the bridges over the Susque- 
hanna remained in private hands until 
very recently. Many of these old bridges 
still stand as reminders of a bygone era. 
Just west of Little Washington, on US. 
40, the traveler encounters some of the 
S-type stone bridges for which the old 
Cumberland Road was famous. Many 
of the old wayside inns are still stand- 
ing. One of them is the General An- 
thony Wayne Inn at Ardmore, built in 
1704. Another is Amity Hall Inn, built 
in 1810, on what is now Route 22 north 
of Harrisburg. 


The Cumberland Road. The Cum- 
berland Road was begun by the national 
government in 1811 to connect the East 
with the western frontier. The building 
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THE VARIETY OF TRADE on the 
Cumberland Road is shown by this 
chart of toll rates. Wide-wheeled 
wagons went free, but farmers had 
to pay six cents for every twenty 
sheep in their droves. (Pa. Dept. of 
Highways) 


of this road was part of the govern- 
ment’s new policy of undertaking in- 
ternal improvements, that is, improve- 
ments in transportation. Pennsylvania’s 
Albert Gallatin, President Jefferson’s 
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Secretary of the ‘Treasury, was a leading 
advocate of this policy. It was largely 
because of Gallatin’s influence that the 
road was laid out to run through south- 
western Pennsylvania. The Cumberland 
Road was also called the National, or 
United States, Road. It began at Cum- 
berland, Maryland, reached Uniontown 
in 1817 and Wheeling, West Virginia, 
by 1820. 

The Cumberland Road immediately 
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became one of the great highways to 
the West. It was later built to Vandalia, 
Illinois, aided by funds from the states 
through which it passed. The national 
government turned it over to these states 
to govern and to maintain. Thus Penn- 
sylvania became owner of the road from 
the Maryland border to the Ohio. The 
State made it a toll highway. One of the 
toll houses still stands at Addison, in 
Somerset County. 


2. NEW CANALS AND BETTER RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


Where waterways were available, it 
was always cheaper to transport goods 
by water than by wagon. From the earli- 
est times Pennsylvanians used their 
navigable rivers as water highways. As 
early as 1690, William Penn dreamed 
of a canal that would unite the Susque- 
hanna with the Schuylkill and the Dela- 
ware, but it was not until 1792 that the 
State began its first artificial waterway. 


The First Pennsylyania Canals. ‘The 
first canal in Pennsylvania was only 
about a mile long. It was built to by-pass 
the Conewago Falls in the Susquehanna 
just below Middletown. William Penn’s 
ambitious plan to unite the Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna was not forgotten and 
surveys for a canal that would do this 
were undertaken in 1769, but the plan 
had to be put aside during the Revolu- 
tion. Finally, in 1811, the State gave the 
Union Canal Company a charter to 
build the waterway. It reached from 
Middletown on the Susquehanna to 


Reading on the Schuylkill. It was fin- 
ished in 1827, and was named the 
Union Canal. 


America’s First Long Canal. The 
first long canal in America was the 
Schuylkill Canal. It was built to connect 
Philadelphia with the anthracite coal 
region at Pottsville. The Schuylkill 
Canal was first opened for its entire 
length in May, 1825, five months before 
New York’s famous Erie Canal. 

The entire waterway between Phila- 
delphia and Pottsville was 108 miles 
long. Of this distance, the canal itself 
accounted for 57.73 miles; the rest of 
the way was made up of dams and pools 
called slackwater. On July 5, 1824, the 
canal was first opened to traffic for 22 
miles south of Reading. It was a grand 
occasion. ‘Three handsome barges, spe- 
cially constructed for the event, carried 
state officials, officers of the company, 
and other dignitaries from Reading to 
Pottstown. At Pottstown the state milt 
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ON THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL a freight boat (left) passes a passenger 


boat, both towed by horses. (Pa. Railroad Photo) 


tia paraded, toasts were drunk, salutes 
were fired. The following year saw the 
Schuylkill Canal completed for its en- 
tire length. 


Success of the Schuylkill Canal. The 
success of the Schuylkill Canal proved 
as spectacular as that of the Lancaster 
Pike. The canal had cost $2,000,000, but 
its stockholders were soon earning 
money hand over fist. By the end of the 
first year, 6,500 tons of anthracite — 
Pennsylvania’s “black diamonds” — 
had been shipped down to Philadelphia. 
By the time of the Civil War this 
coal trafic had risen to 1,600,000 tons 
a year. I’his was more than twice as 
much coal as the newly built Reading 
Railroad was carrying at that time. 

In fact, the new canal resulted in 


‘ 


nothing less than a “coal rush,” very 
much like California’s gold rush some 
twenty years later. ‘Tales of the riches of 
Pennsylvania’s anthracite region spread 
all over the East. Pottsville became a 
mecca for adventurers, speculators, and 
prospectors. ‘They arrived by horseback, 
wagon, canalboat, or, if they had no 
better way, on foot. The hills around 
Pottsville were alive with prospectors 
who hoped to stake out a fortune in this 
anthracite country. New towns sprang 
up almost overnight. And the coal, in 
barges which horses or mules pulled 
along a towpath, went down to Phila- 
delphia in an ever increasing flow. 

The canal was not used for commer- 
cial trafhe only. A passenger boat named 
the Planet left Reading for Philadelphia 
every Sunday and Wednesday. The 
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traveler boarded the boat at three o’clock 
in the morning and reached Philadelphia 
at eight the same evening. It was con- 
sidered a remarkably speedy trip, and 
the fare was only $2.25 each way. 


The Canal-Building Fever. “Canals 
are opening everywhere,” wrote the Brit- 
ish consul in Philadelphia in 1827. The 
success of the Schuylkill Canal had 
pointed the way. In 1828, the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, passing through 
Honesdale in Wayne County, was built 
to connect the Delaware with New 
York’s Hudson River. The Lehigh Canal 
linked Pennsylvania’s Luzerne, Lehigh, 
and Northampton counties with the 
Delaware by way of Easton. Both these 
canals, like the Schuylkill, were built to 
move Pennsylvania’s coal from mine to 
market. ‘here was also a canal from 
Wrightsville, on the Susquehanna, to 
Havre de Grace in Maryland. All of 
these waterways were built with private 
capital. 


The State Begins to Build Canals. 
The need for new canals was so great 
that private investors did not have sufh- 
cient money to keep up with it. New 
York had completed the Erie Canal with 
state funds, and the idea that the State 
should enter the canal-building field had 
been gaining ground in Pennsylvania 
for some time. In 1826 the Pennsylvania 
Assembly acted. The State undertook 
one of the most ambitious engineering 
projects in history. This was nothing less 
than to connect Philadelphia with Pitts- 
burgh by a system of canals and rail- 
toads. 
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The project was called the State 
Works of Pennsylvania. The Assembly 
set up a Board of Canal Commissioners 
to control it, in much the same way that 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
has charge of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike today. 

In Pennsylvania in 1826 there was a 
widespread belief that the future of 
transportation lay with canals. Given 
enough canals, the overland transporta- 
tion of goods would become almost ob- 
solete. But even the most efficient canal- 


builder could not make water flow up- 


hill over the Allegheny Mountains. And 
in those days long tunnels through the 
mountains were impractical. 


The Portage Railroad. ‘The problem 
of getting canal boats over the Alle- 
ghenies was solved by a remarkable engi- 
neering feat. A portage railroad, 36 miles 
long, was built over the crest of the 
mountains between Hollidaysburg and 
Johnstown. The canal boats were loaded 
onto flat railroad cars which carried them 
over the divide by a series of planes and 
inclines. At first the railroad cars were 
pulled by horses. Later, stationary steam 
engines, placed at each level, took the 
place of the horses. It was then possible 
to pull up four cars at one time, each 
car carrying a 7,000-pound load. As many 
as ten such trips could be made in an 
hour. 


John Roebling’s Contribution. Or- 
dinary rope was first used to raise and 
lower the cars. Obviously this was dan- 
gerous; even the strongest hempen rope 
was likely to break under such an enor- 
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loaded onto cars and pulled over the high points of the Alleghenies by 


cable. (Pa. Railroad Photo) 


mous strain. The danger was eliminated 
by a young Pennsylvania engineer who 
was just on the threshold of a remark- 
able career. 

John Roebling had come to Philadel- 
phia from Germany in 1831. He had in- 
tended to be a farmer and had traveled 
into western Pennsylvania over that part 
of the new canal which was already fin- 
ished. A few years later Roebling, now 
an American citizen, got a job in the 
state engineer's office at Harrisburg 
where he worked on the canal project. 
There he invented a cable, made from 
twisted wires, which could be substi- 
tuted for hempen rope on the Allegheny 
Portage. 

Roebling turned out the first wire 
rope in 1841, using machinery of his 
own invention, at a small factory he had 


built at Saxonburg in Butler County. 
Later Roebling designed the first sus- 
pension bridge in America, which was 
built to cross the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burgh. 


The State Builds More Canals. The 
great waterway between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh — called the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal — was opened for its entire 
length in the spring of 1834. Actually 
the new link between the two cities was 
not all waterway; there were 118 miles 
of railroad in the chain, including the 
“Columbia Railroad” which ran be- 
tween Philadelphia and Columbia on 
the Susquehanna. The waterway itself 
was 283 miles long. 

The Commonwealth spent millions of 
dollars on other canals to link the Penn- 
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sylvania Canal with different parts of 
the State. There were canals between 
Pittsburgh and northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Canals were built up both 
branches of the Susquehanna from its 
junction with the Juniata. All told, there 
were nearly a thousand miles of canal 
in Pennsylvania by 1850. By that time 
the State government was almost bank- 
rupt as a result of its canal-building ef- 
forts. 


End of the Canal-Building Era. By 
1640 Pennsylvania was entering on a 
new age of transportation — the age of 
railroads. By 1858 the State government 
had sold all its canals to the railroad 
companies, taking a loss on them of 
several million dollars. 

Pennsylvania’s canals continued in use 
for many years thereafter. Those along 
the Susquehanna and Juniata were still 
carrying traffic as late as 1901. ‘The pri- 
vately built canals along the Schuylkill, 
Lehigh, and Delaware continued to op- 
erate even longer. It was not until recent 
years that the owners of the Schuylkill 
and Lehigh canals turned them over to 
the State because they were no longer 
profitable. The great Schuylkill Canal 
did much for Pennsylvania’s early trans- 
portation. In recent years it has been 
used in the work of purifying the waters 
of the Schuylkill River. 

The motorist traveling along the Juni- 
ata or Susquehanna today can see the 
remains of canal locks which were once 
crowded with traffic. The State has pre- 
served the Lehigh Canal, from Easton 
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to New Hope, as a monument of Penn- 
sylvania’s canal-building age. 


Harriet. Martineau’s Canal Journey, 
Harriet Martineau, an English visitor to 
America in 1834, left a vivid account of 
a trip on the Pennsylvania Canal. The 
journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
took four days; the fare was $42. The 
boats were “ extraordinarily clean and 
the table really luxurious.” At one point 
there was a race between Miss Marti-. 
neau’s boat and another to see which 
would enter a canal lock first. “We of 
the last car had scarcely time to step on 
board before the team of three horses 
began cantering and raising a dust on 
the towpath, and tugging us through 
the water at such a rate as to make the 
waves lash the canal bank. Our boat 
won the race, and we bolted with a 
victorious force into the chamber of the 
first lock.” ‘The English lady comments 
on the beauty of the scenery “ during 
the whole course.” But it was dangerous 
for the passengers to become too inter- 
ested in the scenery. There were many 
low bridges across the canal and it was 
too bad if they failed to duck at the 
cry of “ low bridge.” 


Freight on the Pennsylvania Water- 
ways. Freight was much more impor- 
tant than passenger traffic on Pennsyl- 
vania’s waterways. Canal boats could 
carry several tons of cargo below deck. 
In eastern Pennsylvania their chief 
cargo was anthracite. Elsewhere in the 
State the boats carried farm produce, 
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lumber, or the products of Pennsylva- 
nia’s iron industries. 

The State’s natural waterways also 
played an important part in the trans- 
portation system. ‘The Susquehanna and 
Juniata, with their tributaries, reach into 
central, north central, and northeastern 
Pennsylvania and flow through southern 
Pennsylvania into Chesapeake Bay. 

But the rivers — shallow and strewn 
with rocks — demanded a different kind 
of boat than the heavy canal barges. In 
fact, the Susquehanna and Juniata were 
so shallow that a good part of the year 
they were scarcely navigable at all. It 
was only during the high-water period of 
late spring and early summer that the 
two streams really were useful as water 
highways. From April to July, the ports 
on the lower Susquehanna were crowded 
with a variety of craft carrying such 
things as lumber, grain, and flour. Some 
of these goods came all the way from 
the upper Susquehanna Valley in New 
York State. In 1831, the annual value of 
the river trade on the Susquehanna was 
estimated at $10,000,000. 


Different Types of Boats on the Sus- 
quehanna. Imagine yourself standing 
on the wharf at one of these lower Sus- 
quehanna river ports in 1850. The place 
might be Columbia, Middletown, or 
York Haven. There are a number of very 
odd looking craft moored at the landing. 

First, there are the large rafts, 60 to 
go feet long and 15 to 20 feet wide. 
These can carry up to 50 tons of freight, 
but they can be floated in 2 feet of 
water. ‘This shallow draft makes the rafts 
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suitable to the upper reaches of the Sus- 
quehanna and its tributaries. Each raft 
is equipped with “sweeps” at either 
end. These sweeps are wide oars used to 
guide the raft around rocks in the river. 
After the rafts are unloaded, they will be 
broken up and sold as lumber. Next 
season, when new cargo is ready for the 
journey downstream, new rafts will be 
built to carry it. 

Next to the rafts are a number of keel- 
boats, 60 to 80 feet in length. These, too, 
are light and can float in shallow water 
although they have a deeper draft than 
the rafts. The keel of these boats is 
about 3 inches deep and 4 or 5 inches 
wide. A cabin takes up most of the deck. 
The boat is steered by long oars and can 
be propelled upstream by pole if the cur- 
rent is not too strong. Some of the keel- 
boats also have masts and sails. 

Nearby, there are other boats which 
look like nothing so much as large boxes 
floating on the water. These are what 
the river men call “arks.” An ark is 
really a raft with a boxlike superstruc- 
ture. ‘The box may carry grain, flour, or 
similar cargo. After the ark is unloaded 
it will be broken up, like the rafts, and 
sold for lumber. 

The current of the river makes it diffi- 
cult to get any kind of craft upstream. 
Because of this difficulty it is better to 
sell the rafts as lumber than to try to get 
them back up the rivers. At all times 
there is a greater flow of traffic down- 
stream than up. 


Travel on Pennsyiyania’s Western 
Rivers. Navigation on Pennsylvania’s 
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western rivers was a different matter. 
The Monongahela, Allegheny, and 
Youghiogheny — together with _ their 
tributaries —are deep and can carty 
larger boats and heavier cargoes. 

These western streams unite to form 
the Ohio. The waters of the Ohio flow 
into the Mississippi and down to the 
port of New Orleans. The products of 
western Pennsylvania’s farms and _ fac- 
tories could thus reach new markets 
throughout the expanding Middle West. 
It took about eight weeks for a keelboat 
to make the trip from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans. Freight rates were several dol- 
lars a hundredweight. 

But the western rivers were like those 
in the East in one respect. It was always 
dificult in the days before the steam- 
boat to move a boat upstream against 
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the current. Thus most of the traffic on 
the rivers was one way. Rafts and arks 
which carried goods from Pittsburgh to 
ports like’ Louisville or New Orleans 
were broken up for lumber when they 
reached their destination. Keelboats 
were better able to travel upstream, but 
the job was still difficult. 


The Steamboat Arrives. As early as 
1763, a Lancaster gunsmith, William 
Henry, tried to produce a boat which 
would travel as easily upstream as down. 
Henry had paid a visit to England two 
years earlier and had met James Watt, 
the inventor of the steam engine. Henry 
was an inventive genius himself and he 
realized what steam power could do for 
river transportation in America. In 1763 
he launched a stern-wheel steamboat on 





STEAMBOATS ON WESTERN RIVERS played an important part in building 
up the West. This view shows Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle in the back- 
ground. 
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Conestoga Creek, in Lancaster County. 
Henry’s boat was not a success, but it 
was the first steamboat in America. 

The steamboat story now switches to 
Philadelphia. In the summer of 1785 a 
tall, gaunt man arrived in that city from 
New England. His name was John Fitch, 
and he carried a model of a steamboat 
which he swore would really work. Fitch 
managed to convince some Philadelphia 
capitalists that his idea was sound, and 
they formed a company to build the 
boat. In 1787 Fitch launched his steam- 
boat on the Delaware, before an audi- 
ence which included members of the 
Constitutional Convention, then meet- 
ing. ‘The launching was a success. By 
1788, Fitch was operating a regular 
steamboat service between Philadelphia 
and Burlington, New Jersey. Thus it is 
John Fitch, not Robert Fulton, who 
should be known as the inventor of the 
steamboat. 

But Fulton’s achievement also has a 
place in Pennsylvania’s story. Fulton 
was born in Lancaster County in 1765. 
Lancaster County was the center of the 
State’s rifle-making industry, and every 
gunsmith’s shop was buzzing with ideas 
for new inventions. William Henry had 
tried out his ill-fated steamboat only a 
stone’s throw from where Robert Ful- 
ton was born. As a boy, Fulton knew 
Henry and talked with him about steam- 
boats. Before he was seventeen, Fulton 
himself had invented a paddlewheel ar- 
rangement to make it easier for him to 
fish on Conestoga Creek. A few years 
later Fulton left for England, not to re- 
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turn for twenty years. 

It was in Europe that Fulton designed 
his first steamboat. In August, 1807, aft- 
er his return to America, his Clermont 
made its famous round-trip journey 
from New York to Albany. The first 
steamboat on western waters was the 
New Orleans, which Fulton launched at 
Pittsburgh in March, 1811. Soon there 
were hundreds of steamboats plying be- 
tween Pittsburgh and the towns on the 
Ohio and Mississippi. Pittsburgh be- 
came a great inland port. 

Pennsylvania’s other rivers were not 
well adapted for steamboat traffic; they 
were too shallow and too full of rocks 
and falls. However, the first iron steam- 
boat built in America, the Codorus, was 
launched in 1825 at York on the Susque- 
hanna. The next year it traveled up the 
Susquehanna as far as Binghamton, 
New York. 


Disadvantages of Waterways. In the 
years before the Civil War, Pennsylva- 
nia’s waterways added enormously to the 
prosperity of the State. But a transpor- 
tation system that depends chiefly on 
canals and rivers has serious disadvan- 
tages. Many parts of the State could not 
be reached by water at all. Even canals 
had to be built close to rivers, since they 
required water for their operation. And 
during many months of the year the wa- 
terways were clogged with ice. Canals 
were particularly apt to be icebound, 
since they had no currents to keep the 
water from freezing. A better means of 
transportation was needed. 
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3. THE IRON HORSE COMES 


Railroads had none of these disadvan- 
tages. They could be built anywhere. 
They could operate at any season of the 
year and on fixed schedules. The ar- 
rival of the “iron horse,” as the first lo- 
comotives were called, opened up the 
next great era in American transporta- 
tion. Here, again, Pennsylvania took the 
lead. 


The First Railroads. The first rail- 
roads were built to carry heavy stone or 
coal from the mines and quarries to load- 
ing points on canals. The rails were 


Lake Erie 


CANALS 
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made of wood covered with iron, and 
the cars were pulled by horses or mules. 
The first railroad in America was built 
in 1800, by Thomas Leiper. It carried 
stone from Crum Creek at Avondale, 
south of Swarthmore, to Ridley Creek 
at Leiperville. The total length of Lei 
per’s railroad was less than a mile. 
Pennsylvania’s “‘ coal rush” increased 
the need for this kind of railroad. Sev- 
eral small railroads were built to connect 
coal mines with canals where the coal 
could be loaded onto barges. The first 
such railroad took coal from the Summit 
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RAILROADS AND CANALS in Pennsylvania around 1850. 
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Hill mines to the town of Mauch Chunk 
on the Lehigh Canal. This was a “ gray- 


ity railroad,” so called because the load- 


ed cars traveled down to the canal by 
their own weight. Once emptied, the 
cars were pulled up to the mine again 
by donkeys. ‘This gave rise to the term 
“ donkey railroad.” 


Steam Locomotives. From the be 
ginning, it was clear to everyone that 
some source of power stronger and faster 
than horses was needed to pull the rail- 
road cars. As early as 1786 an inventor 
in Philadelphia, Oliver Evans, suggested 
that the steam engine could be used to 
pull passenger carriages overland. Evans’s 
notion was regarded as sheer folly at the 
time. In 1811, however, Colonel John 
Stevens of New Jersey persuaded Ste- 
phen Girard and a group of wealthy 
Philadelphians that a steam railroad 
would be a profitable investment. AI- 
though a company was organized for the 
project, Stevens’s railroad was never 
built. However, in later years Girard and 
his Philadelphia friends played an im- 
portant part in financing America’s rail- 
toads, 

On August 8, 1829, a steam locomo- 
tive finally appeared in America. It was 
called the “ Stourbridge Lion ” and had 
been imported from England at great 
expense. ‘he splendid British engine 
was intended for use on a Pennsylvania 
coal railroad. The road ran from the 
mines near Carbondale, in present Lack- 
awanna County, to Honesdale, in 
Wayne County, a terminal on the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal. But, unfortu- 
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nately, the engine proved too heavy for 
the railroad’s wooden bridges and rails. 
A replica of the “ Lion” is now located 
at Honesdale. 


The First Modern Railroads. The 
first Pennsylvania railroad to haul pas- 
sengers and freight and to charge for 
this service was the Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown, and Norristown line. The sec- 
tion between Philadelphia and German- 
town was opened in 1832; the stretch to 
Norristown was completed in 1835. The 
locomotive, the star performer in the 
picture, was “Old Ironsides.” “Old 
Ironsides,” built partly of iron and part- 
ly of wood, was the first locomotive 
turned out by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works near Philadelphia, and one of 
the first built in America. 

Other railroads were soon built in the 
State, and by 1836 Pennsylvania had 314 
miles of railroad track. Most of these 
roads were short and not connected to 
each other. But by 1838 York, Pennsyl- 
vania, was joined by railroad with Balti- 
more. 

The people who held that canals were 
the hope of transportation were not im- 
pressed by the early railroads. The en- 
gines used on these early roads were 
small and could not pull very heavy 
loads. They burned wood, and _ the 
smokestacks threw off showers of sparks 
which often ignited the passengers’ 
clothing. The tracks themselves were 
wood, covered with iron, and sometimes 
they split apart with disastrous results. In 
March, 1833, a new steam locomotive 
was to make a trial run on the Little 
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OLD IRONSIDES, Matthias Baldwin’s first steam locomotive, was built in 
1832. It is shown with the fuel car, which carried wood for its fire. (Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp.) 


Schuylkill Railroad, between Port Clin- 
ton and ‘Tamaqua. Everyone was on 
hand to see how the new iron horse be- 
haved. The engine was too heavy for the 
light wooden rails and made them spread 
apart. The locomotive was thrown into 
the nearby river and had to be hauled 
out by horses. 

But the railroad builders were not 
discouraged. On December 5, 1830, the 
present Reading Railroad was opened 
all the way between Reading and Phila- 
delphia. The first train to make the trip 
was 8o cars long and was pulled by the 
“Gowan and Marks,” a Pennsylvania- 
built engine. The train carried 1,635 
barrels of flour, 73 tons of pig iron, 6 
tons of coal, 2 hogsheads of whiskey, 


and 60 passengers. The trip between 
Reading and Philadelphia took nine 
hours and the average speed was only 
twelve miles an hour, but it showed that 
railroads had great possibilities as car- 
riers of freight. 


New Railroads Cross the State. On 
April 13, 1846, the State chartered a new 
railroad system which was eventually to 
become the largest carrier of passengers 
and freight in the world. This was the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. By 
1852 this railroad line reached Pitts- 
burgh, establishing a direct rail connec- 
tion between that city and Philadel- 
phia. The year 1846 also saw the birth 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. By 1860, 
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Pennsylvania had 2,598 miles of rail- 
road track. 

Other railroads, beginning and ending 
outside the State, also crossed Pennsyl- 
vania’s strategic territory. The Erie 
passed through northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and Ohio ran 
through the southwestern part of the 
Commonwealth, and the New York 
Central, which extended to Chicago, 
crossed the northwestern tip of the State. 


Improvements in Railroad Track. 
The early railroads used different widths 
of track; locomotives and cars which ran 
on one line often could not run on an- 
other. William Milnor Roberts, a young 
canal and railroad engineer in Pennsyl- 
vania, was important in developing the 
present standard-gauge track. The stand- 
ard gauge — 4 feet, 82 inches wide — 
was eventually accepted by all the rail- 
roads. 

We have seen the difficulties and dan- 
gers of the early wooden rails. Iron T 
rails, similar to those of today, came into 
use about 1845. The first iron rails had 
to be imported from England. Skilled 
Welsh ironworkers were brought to this 
country to make rails, and on October 
8, 1845, the Montour Iron Company of 
Danville, Pennsylvania, turned out the 
first iron T rails of American manufac- 
ture. In 1859, the same mills turned out 
the first 30-foot rails made in America. 
At Scranton the Lackawanna Iron Com- 
pany was also producing rails, for the 
Erie Railroad. 


America’s First Great Railroad En- 
gineer. In 1828 a young Virginia-born 
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engineer named Moncure Robinson ar- 
rived in Pennsylvania. He was twenty- 
six at the time and had been hired to 
make surveys for the canals and railroads 
the State was building. Before he was 
thirty, Robinson designed the Portage 
Railroad which carried the Pennsylvania 
Canal across the Alleghenies. But Rob- 
inson was one of the first to realize that 
railroads would eventually replace canals 
altogether. He decided to make a career 
of railroad building. 

Robinson had a prominent part in 
building the Reading, the Pennsylvania, 
and many other railroads. He established 
engineering rules to govern such prob- 
lems as steepness of grade and extent of 
curvature in laying tracks. It was Rob- 
inson who first thought of using stone as 
the roadbed for tracks. He invented the 
iron freight car. In 1845 he planned the 
bridge across the Schuylkill, the first 
iron railroad bridge in America. Because 
of all these activities, Moncure Robin- 
son well deserves to be known as Amer- 
ica’s first great railroad engineer. 


Matthias Baldwin’s Locomotives. 
The United States imported all its early 
steam locomotives from England. In 
1831, Matthias Baldwin, a young Phila- 
delphian, decided to change this situa- 
tion. Baldwin, who had been a watch- 
maker and jeweler, wanted to try his 
hand at building a steam locomotive for 
the new railroad being constructed be- 
tween Philadelphia and Germantown. 
The engine he built was the famous 
“ Old Tronsides.” In fine weather “ Old 
Ironsides ” was capable of hauling trains 
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AN EARLY ~~ RAILROAD 
schedule shows that the 394- 
mile trip from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh could be made 
in four and a half days, for 
a fare of $7.00. (Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum) 


by itself. But “ on rainy days, horses will 
be attached,” an early advertisement of 
the road said. 

By the time of his death in 1866, Bald- 
win had built more than 1,500 locomo- 
tives for America’s railroads. The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works has become the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. It 
is still one of the largest builders of 
locomotives in the world. 


Other Pennsylvanians in the Railway 
Age. Other Pennsylvanians did much 
to make railroads faster, safer, and more 
comfortable. As early as 1836 there was 
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a sleeping car in use on the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad between Harrisburg and 
Chambersburg. This ancestor of the 
modern Pullman had four sleeping sec- 
tions, each with three bunks. No bed: 
ding was furnished, and passengers pro- 
vided their own covering. The first sys- 
tem of safety signals for railroads, 
worked out by Robert Stewart, appeared 
in 1863 on the Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. 

Wood continued to be the chief fuel 
for locomotives until about 1860. But as 
early as 1831 a former watchmaker at 
York, Phineas Davis, built a locomotive 
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WOODEN RAILROAD BRIDGES were still in use in 1860. Both locomotives 
and freight cars were larger by that time. (Bradford Co. Historical Society) 


which burned coal successfully. Davis 
named this first coal-burning locomo- 
tive the “ York.” It was used on the first 
train run by the Baltimore and Ohio. 
William Jackson Palmer, a Philadelphia 
Quaker, probably did more than any 
other man to make coal the standard 
fuel for locomotives. He conducted his 
coal-burning experiments on the moun- 
tainous stretch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road west of Altoona. 


Railroads or Canals? All during this 
period of railroad development there 
were still those who maintained that 
canals were more practical. And their 
voices were powerful. In 1831 Pennsyl- 
vania’s Canal Commissioners stated 
roundly that “canals are from two to 


two-and-a-half times better than ail- 
roads for the purposes required of them 
by Pennsylvania.” Wagoners and canal 
men fought the railroads as a threat to 
their livelihood. Conservatives generally 
held that it was foolhardy to turn away 
from the turnpikes and canals which 
had served the State so well. They felt 
that railroads were a poor investment. 
Fortunately the conservatives did not 
carry the day. By 1860 Pennsylvania’s 
railroads were moving as much freight 
as the canals. More and more passengers 
were deciding to take a chance on rail- 
road travel. But it remained for the Civil 
War to prove to Pennsylvanians — and 
to Americans in general — the full im- 


portance of railroads in our national 
life. 
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REVIEWING THE FACTS 

i. Name several Pennsylvania “ firsts ” 
in transportation. 

2. What does this statement mean: 
“ Good transportation is necessary to prog- 
ress ’’? 

3. Why were the turnpikes such an im- 
provement over the old roads? 

4. How did improved transportation 
affect the cost of goods to the consumer? 

5- How did the financing of the Cum- 
berland Road differ from that of many of 
the turnpikes? 

6. What effect did the construction of 
the Schuylkill canal have on the develop- 
ment of the anthracite country? 

7. How was the building of the canals 
paid for? 

8. Where was the first railroad in the 
United States built and operated? 

g. Why did the development of the 
railroads affect the business of the canals? 

10. What canal has been preserved by 
the State as a monument? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why were the merchants and busi- 
nessmen of Philadelphia interested in help- 
ing to improve transportation to the West? 

2. Why were the roads built by private 
companies instead of by the government? 

3. Are any roads today built by private 
interests? Who do you think should build 
them, private enterprise or government? 

4. Does rail transportation have any ad- 
vantage over road or water travel? 

5. Why did wagoners resent the canals? 

6. We have learned how the canals suf- 
fered from competition by the railroads. Is 
there any similar competition which rail- 
roads face today? 

7. How did the Civil War prove the 
importance of railroads in our national life? 
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VOCABULARY 
Do you understand these terms? 


stockholder towpath 

speculator portage railroad 

charter — suspension bridge 

turnpike barge 

macadam keelboat 

stagecoach gravity railroad 

canal standard-gauge track 
IDENTIFICATION 


Identify these people and the role they 
played in improving transportation: 

Robert Fulton Stephen Girard 

John Roebling Moncure Robinson 

William Henry Matthias Baldwin 

John Fitch William Bingham 

Thomas Leiper William Roberts 


LOCATION 
Locate the following and fit them into 
the story of improving transportation in 


Pennsylvania: 
Pottsville Mauch Chunk 
Reading Lancaster Pike 
Johnstown Cumberland Road 
Columbia Schuylkill Canal 
ACTIVITIES 


1. On a bar graph show how the cost 
of constructing the Lancaster Pike com- 
pared with the cost of constructing the 
present Pennsylvania Turnpike. How do 
the tolls charged compare? 

2. On a map of Pennsylvania show the 
early turnpikes, canals, and railroads. 

3. With one of your classmates discuss 
the advisability of investing in a turnpike 
company in the 1790's. 

4, Give a report to the class on the 
“ Stourbridge Lion.” 

5. Make a model of a canal boat, a flat- 
boat, or an early locomotive. 
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6. Find out if your community is lo- 
cated on or near any of the old turnpike 
or canal routes. What effect did they have 
on the development of your community? 

7. Are there any historic inns or taverns 
in or near your community? Sketch or 
photograph them and report to the class 
all that you can find out about them. 

8. Compare railroad travel in Pennsyl- 
vania in the nineteenth century with rail- 
road travel in Pennsylvania today. 

g. Read some of the accounts of the 
“wagoners,” “canallers,” and “ railroad- 
ers’ in Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. 

10. Is there someone in the class who 
can play the guitar? Perhap’s he’ll accom- 
pany the class as it sings some of the bal- 
lads which grew out of this period in Penn- 
sylvania’s history. 
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Chapter 13 
INDUSTRY BEGINS 
TO GROW 


As we have seen, settlers from many parts of Europe transplanted 
their ways of living to Pennsylvania. The Germans, for example, in- 
troduced the farming methods of their homeland into Pennsylvania. 
From the German farmers the English, the Scotch-Irish, and other 
nationalities learned to rotate their crops and to house their animals 
in barns. The settlers made progress by learning from each other. 
There were other ways in which the settlers learned of new inventions 
to improve their way of life. Sailors, merchants, and other travelers to 
foreign lands brought back new ways of living when they returned to 
their homes. From Europe they also brought books and magazines 
filled with new ideas. 

During the time Pennsylvania was a colony, and after it became a 
State, the settlers kept in touch with European progress in science, 
and in other fields such as literature and music. From travelers who 
had returned from Europe and from immigrants, they learned about 
the new machines English workers were using to produce cloth. One 
of the machines was a spinning jenny invented by James Hargreaves. 
He called his invention “jenny” because that was his wife’s name. 
One worker tending a spinning jenny could spin eight threads, seven 
more than he could with a spinning wheel. After Hargreaves invented 
the spinning jenny, workers could spin more yarn then weavers could 
turn into cloth with their hand looms. 

In response to the need for more rapid methods to weave yarn 
into cloth, another Englishman, Edmund Cartwright, invented 
a loom to be driven by water power. With power-driven looms, weav- 
ers turned out many more yards of cloth than with the old-fashioned 
looms powered by their own muscles. 
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I. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


When English businessmen put pow- 
er-driven looms and spinning jennies in- 
to factories and hired workers to tend 
them, they brought about an industrial 
revolution. ‘The production of goods by 
machines in factories was called a “ revo- 
lution” because it completely changed 
the way goods were produced and dis- 
tributed. Before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion began, craftsmen made products by 
hand in their own shops and sold them 
out of the shop window. They owned 
their own tools and earned money by 
selling the products they made. After 
the Industrial Revolution got under way, 
businessmen used capital to buy ma- 
chines and to install them in factories. 
They hired workers to tend the machines 
and paid them wages. They sold the 
products of the factory to merchants 
who retailed them to consumers. The 
businessman risked his money in buying 
machines and hiring workers because 
he hoped to make a profit. 

When English businessmen put tex- 
tile machines to work in factories, they 
produced many more yards of cloth than 
English people would buy. They had 
cloth to sell abroad. Because cloth 
brought money into England, the gov- 
ernment tried to keep the design of the 
machines a secret, but it is not easy for 
a government to keep ideas from spread- 
ing. Soon businessmen in Pennsylvania 
learned about the new machines. 


The Industrial Revolution Reaches 
Pennsylvania. In 1775 a Philadelphia 


Quaker, Samuel Wetherill, with a group 
of his friends, organized the United 
Company of Philadelphia for Promoting 
American Manufactures. The main busi- 
ness of this company was to be the man- 
ufacture of textiles. It was called a 
“joint-stock company” because the 
stock was owned jointly by several peo. 
ple. Each had invested a certain amount 
of money in the company and expected 
a proportional share of the profits. 

This company installed the first tex- 
tile machinery to be used in America, in 
a plant at the corner of Ninth and Mar- 
ket streets in Philadelphia. Until 1777, 
the company made several kinds of cloth 
in its factory. In that year, the British 
occupation of Philadelphia required the 
company to stop production. 


New Textile Methods Reach Phila- 
delphia. Once the war was won and the 
British had left Philadelphia, Wetherill 
and his associates decided to reopen their 
cloth-weaving business, using improved 
methods. One of Wetherill’s partners 
was ‘Tench Coxe. Coxe believed strong- 
ly that the new United States should be- 
come independent of British industry. 
The only way to accomplish this was to 
bring American industrial methods up 
to date. 

After the Revolution, Wetherill and 
Coxe, together with a number of other 
Philadelphians, founded the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Encouragement of 
Manufactures and the Useful Arts. The 
Society began to manufacture cloth, us- 
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ing four spinning jennies copied from 
English models. These jennies were al- 
ready somewhat old-fashioned by the 
latest English standards, but they were 
far in advance of anything America had 
yet seen. The jennies, along with 26 
power looms for weaving, were placed 
together under one roof. This factory 
was a giant for the America of its time. 
It employed more than 400 women to 
work the looms. 

To encourage growth in the textile 
industry, the Society offered prizes for 


improved methods of making cloth. 


Philadelphia became one of the great 
textile manufacturing centers of the na- 
tion, and textile manufacturing spread 
to other cities in Pennsylvania, as well. 
By 1860 Pennsylvania was a leading 
state in the manufacture of all kinds of 
textiles. 


Pennsylvania’s Iron Industry. The 
iron industry was even more important 
than clothmaking in Pennsylvania’s early 
industrial life. Iron was the basic ma- 
terial of the new machine age that was 
getting under way. It was needed for 
tools and machines and, before long, for 
steam engines and railroads. The indus- 
trial growth of the United States would 
have been slow indeed if the nation had 
had to depend on England for its iron. 
Fortunately, Pennsylvania had iron ore 
and iron furnaces and forges. Since 1750 
it had been the leading iron producer in 
the colonies, and after the Revolution 
this leadership continued. By 1790 Penn- 
sylvania was producing more than half 
the nation’s entire output of iron. 
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Anthracite Furnaces Change the Iron 
Industry. As late as 1850 most of Penn- 
sylvania’s iron was still being turned out 
by furnaces that burned charcoal as a 
fuel, just as in colonial days. But a new 
method of producing iron, destined to 
revolutionize the industry, was already 
in operation in many of the State’s iron 
foundries. The old charcoal furnace 
used a blast of cold air to ignite the com- 
bination of iron ore, limestone, and 
charcoal. ‘The newer furnaces used hot 
air, as do modern steel furnaces, to ig- 
nite the mixture of ore, limestone, and 
anthracite. ‘The new furnaces turned out 
more iron than the old ones, and it was 
of better quality. 

The first iron furnace to burn anthra- 
cite successfully was built in 1836 at 
Valley Furnace, about ten miles north- 
east of Pottsville. This furnace depend- 
ed on water power to turn the machin- 
ery necessary in its operations. Three 
years later, improved anthracite furnaces, 
using steam power instead of water, 
were built in Pottsville. It was soon ap- 
parent that this combination of anthra- 
cite and steam power was far more pro- 
ductive than the old charcoal-burning 
furnaces. 


Ironmaking: America’s First Giant 
Industry. Pennsylvania’s iron industry 
became America’s first big business. ‘The 
largest single industrial enterprise in the 
country before the Civil War was prob- 
ably the plant of the Brady’s Bend Iron 
Company, located at Brady’s Bend in 
Armstrong County. Here was an entire 
community devoted solely to producing 
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TIMBER PRODUCTION AT ITS HEIGHT in Pennsylvania provided lumber 
for the needs of many states. (Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters) 


iron and products made from iron. At 
the peak of the company’s prosperity, in 
1845, more than 500 families lived at 
Brady’s Bend. The company’s 6,000 acres 
contained both the coal and iron ore 
needed to make iron. Among other 
things, Brady’s Bend turned out thou- 
sands of ‘tons of rails for the railroads 
that were to span the continent. But 
eventually the age of iron gave place to 
the age of steel, and today only the ruins 
of the community remain. 


Iron Is Put to Many Uses. The new 
iron from the anthracite furnaces was of 
much higher quality than the old. It 
was stronger because it contained fewer 
impurities such as carbon. When the 


ironmakers learned to force out the car- 
bon by a squeezing process, the finished 
metals became almost as strong and du- 
rable as modern steel. It was now possi- 
ble to put iron to many new uses, and 
Pennsylvania’s factories were a_ great 
source of new iron products for the na- 
tion. Iron went into railroad rails and 
into huge castings for new industrial ma- 
chinery. For America’s expanding rail- 
roads Pennsylvania also turned out iron 
locomotives and framework for freight 
and passenger cars. The new iron was 
strong and lasting enough so that John 
Roebling could turn it into wire rope 
for his great suspension bridges. In 1840, 
at Pottsville, the first building in Amer- 
ica using iron in its framework was 
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erected. This early Pottsville structure 
was the forerunner of today’s sky- 
scrapers. 

The industrial machinery made from 
Pennsylvania’s iron aided the expansion 
of industry throughout the country. 
Philadelphia, for example, soon became 
the nation’s chief source for machines 
used in cotton mills. Pittsburgh became 
the center of Pennsylvania’s western 
iron industry. From there the iron in- 
dustry sent all kinds of machinery and 
tools down the Ohio to further the in- 
dustrial growth of the Middle West. 


Pennsylvanians Help Develop Steam 
Power. Oliver Evans, a Philadelphian, 


may be called the father of the steam 





DOWN HILLSIDES logs were hauled 
along wooden troughs. Later they 
were loaded on railroad cars or 
floated down rivers to the sawmill. 
(Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters) 
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engine in the United States. An Eng- 
lishman, James Watt, had perfected the 
steam engine in 1769, but America was 
slow to realize the advantages of this 
great invention. Evans had been en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of steam 
power ever since he was seventeen, when 
he first heard about Watt’s engine. But 
it was not until he was forty that he 
could get enough money together to put 
some of his ideas into practice. 

Fvans’s experiments did more than 
anything else to convince Americans of 
the advantages of steam power. In 1802, 
he built a stationary steam engine to run 
his flour mill in Philadelphia. In 1804, 
he invented a strange conveyance, called 
the “ Orukter Amphibolos,” which ran 
by steam and could be used on either 
land or water. Evans was the first Amer- 
ican to go into the business of building 
steam engines. Before he died in 1810, 
he had built fifty of them. 

As a result of Evans’s pioneer work, 
new industries in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh began to use steam power in- 
creasingly after 1815. But smaller mills 
and factories throughout the State con- 
tinued to rely for power on the old-fash- 
ioned water wheel until long after the 
Civil War. 


Older Industries Continue to Be Im- 
portant. Although the Industrial Rev- 
olution created new industries, old in- 
dustries continued to be important. 

Lumber, as we know, was a vital arti- 
cle of Pennsylvania’s colonial commerce. 
After the Revolutionary War, lumber 
continued to be an important item for 
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THE MAYNARD MILL was built in 1858 and operated until 1904. This pic- 
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ture of a typical sawmill pond and refuse burner was taken in 1895. (Pa. 


Historical and Museum Comm.) 


trade and for building homes, barns, and 


other structures in the growing State. 


With its abundant forest resources, 
Pennsylvania became by 1860 the larg- 
est source in the United States of lum- 
ber and its by-products. 

The flour industry followed a pattern 
somewhat similar to that of lumbering. 
In colonial days, Pennsylvania was the 
leading colony in the production of 
wheat and flour. After the Revolutionary 
War, the demand for wheat and flour 
grew as more and more people in both 
Europe and America moved into cities. 

Until 1840 Pennsylvania continued 
to be the leading state in the growing of 
wheat and grains and was often referred 
to as the “breadbasket of America,” 
After 1840 Pennsylvania lost its leader- 
ship to the prairie states of the Middle 


West with their large level fields and 
rich soil. Wheat, however, continued to 
be Pennsylvania’s leading farm crop, 
and milling was a leading industry until 
1860. Philadelphia was as well known 
before 1860 for its flour-milling industry 
as Minneapolis is today. 


Oliver Evans Mechanizes Flour 
Milling. In 1785 Oliver Evans had con- 
structed what was probably the first 
completely mechanized factory in the 
New World. Evans’s factory was a flour 
mill and was located in Philadelphia. 
The grain was not touched by hand from 
the time it entered the mill until it came 
out as flour. Evans described his use of 
power-driven machinery in a book called 
The Young Mill-Wright and Miller’s 
Guide. It was published in Philadelphia 
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in 1795, but Evans’s ideas were not put 
into general use at once. ‘They met with 
a great deal of opposition from workers 
who thought these machines threatened 
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their jobs. Eventually, however, Evans’s 
ideas won out, and did much to estab- 
lish Philadelphia as the greatest flour- 
milling center in the country. 


2. NEWLY TAPPED RESOURCES FOR INDUSTRY 


Pennsylvania’s growing industrial su- 
premacy would have been impossible 
without the State’s great reservoir of nat- 
ural resources. Many of these resources 
had been known from the early days of 


the colony, but there was no use for 


many of them then. Even after the In- 
dustrial Revolution got under way, 
Pennsylvania’s industries continued for 
some time to rely chiefly on the resources 
of farm and forest. Lumber was turned 
into wood products; the fibers of cotton, 
wool, and flax were made into cloth; 
grain was milled into flour. Flour mill- 
ing, the manufacture of wood products 
and of textiles continued to be the 
State’s leading industries as late as 1860. 

At the same time other industries, 
such as ironmaking, were growing up. 
These new industries required not raw 
materials grown on the land, but re- 
sources buried deep within it. 


Pennsylvania’s Iron Ore and Coal. 
Pennsylvania was a leader in the iron in- 
dustry partly because of its large and 
easily available deposits of iron ore. 
Magnetite ores were abundant in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and brown hema- 
tite ores in the central part of the State. 
All of those ores were easily mined be- 
cause they lay close to the surface of the 


earth. With picks and shovels, men 
could dig enough ore to keep most small 
furnaces in operation. Although most 
ore deposits were small, at Cornwall in 
Lebanon County lay the largest deposits 
of iron ore in the East. Ore was also 
mined in Fayette County and elsewhere 
in the western part of the State. 

Abundance of iron ore is not enough 
to guarantee growth of an iron industry. 
An abundant supply of nearby coal is 
needed, as well. Both coal and iron are 
bulky and therefore expensive to trans- 
port. Fortunately for Pennsylvania’s 
new iron industry, the State has almost 
unlimited resources of coal located close 
to the iron fields. This was the case at 
Brady’s Bend in Armstrong County. 

Maps of Pennsylvania drawn as early 
as 1750 show the location of coal de- 
posits, but at that time settlers had little 
need for coal as a fuel. Wood was plenti- 
ful and more easily obtained and was 
adequate for heating the comparatively 
small buildings of the time. 

The appearance of the steam engine 
called for a new type of fuel. Wood 
burned too quickly; it did not generate 
enough heat; and, in any case, Pennsyl- 
vania’s supply of timber was not inex- 
haustible. After 1800, the bituminous or 
“soft” coal of western Pennsylvania 
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THE CORNWALL FURNACE is located near one of the most productive 
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iron mines in Pennsylvania. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 


was used to fire steam boilers and to heat 
houses in the country around Pittsburgh. 
A visitor to the city in 1816 says that 
this was used “ fresh from the ground,” 
and that “dark, dense smoke” rose 
from many parts of the city. For some 
time the use of bituminous coal was 
confined to the western part of the State. 
Better transportation was needed be- 
fore it could be shipped to the factories 
in the east. 


Anthracite. Eventually Pennsylva- 
nia’s anthracite or “hard coal” was to 
prove as great an asset as her soft coal. 
But because anthracite was harder to 
burn, it took some time for people to 
appreciate its value. When anthracite 
was carried to early Philadelphia by 
wagon, the people who bought it to heat 
their houses felt they had been cheated. 
“The idea,” they cried, “of trying to 
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sell us black rocks!” As things turned 
out, it would have been more appropri- 
ate to call the anthracite “black dia- 
monds.” 

Probably the first Pennsylvanians to 
use anthracite for fuel were the Gore 
brothers who had a frontier blacksmith 
shop at Wilkes-Barre in 1769. A few 
other smiths in the region followed the 
Gores’ example, but anthracite was gen- 
erally frowned upon as being much too 
difficult to ignite. In 1808, another citi- 
zen of Wilkes-Barre, Judge Jesse Fell, 
proved that these “ black stones ” could 
be used in the parlor grate. 

It was not long before the unique 
qualities of anthracite were fully ap- 
preciated. Here was a coal that would 
burn longer and give a much hotter fire 
than soft coal. It was also much cleaner, 
giving off less smoke and fewer cinders. 
These qualities of anthracite made it 
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particularly suitable for certain home 
and industrial uses. 

Pennsylvania’s anthracite region is 
the only known source of this kind of 
coal in the world. 

As canals and railroads were built into 
the anthracite region to transport the 
hard coal, the demand for it increased 
rapidly. In the year 1820 only a little 
more than 4,000 tons of anthracite were 
mined; but by 1860 the annual output 
of Pennsylvania’s “black diamonds” 
was nearly 11,000,000 tons. 


Bituminous Coal Used More Widely. 
We have seen that Pennsylvania’s bi- 
tuminous coal was first used by rising 
new industries in the western part of the 
State to fire the boilers of steam engines. 
In the 1830’s rich deposits of a very fine 
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bituminous coal were found in Tioga 
County. To get this coal to market, a 
railroad was completed in 1840 to run 
from Corning, New York, to Blossburg, 
Pennsylvania. The Tioga County area 
was the first large bituminous field to 
be opened up for general use. Shortly 
after 1856, the famous Broadtop bitu- 
minous fields were also tapped by rail- 
road. But not until the rail connection 
between Pittsburgh and the East was 
completed was there any widespread 
commercial use of Pennsylvania’s soft 
coal east of the Alleghenies. 

Much of the soft coal in western 
Pennsylvania went down the Ohio to 
the homes and factories of the growing 
Middle West. In 1820 more than 225,- 
ooo tons of Pennsylvania’s bituminous 
coal were mined, and in 1860 the State 





ROWS OF COKE OVENS near New Alexandria prepare fuel for making 
steel. (Standard Oil Co. [N.J.]) 
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produced nearly 3,000,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal. 


Coke from Bituminous Coal. Soft 
coal was to find its most important in- 
dustrial use with the development of 
the iron and steel industry. Coke, a 
product something like charcoal, is made 
from bituminous coal. It is produced by 
heating coal in ovens. The heating 
drives off gas and certain waste products. 
The resulting coke is lighter and cleaner 
and gives a more intense and lasting 
heat. Coke is the fuel used in making 
finer grades of iron and steel. 

Pennsylvania’s first coke ovens were 
built between 1833 and 1841 near Con- 
nellsville. Many of them, built of brick 
and looking like enormous bechives, are 
still standing today. The coke produced 
in these early beehive ovens was first 
used to make iron and steel about 1859. 
Connellsville, in the heart of the soft 
coal country and close to river transpor- 
tation, became the coke center of the 
nation. 


Gas and Oil from Bituminous Coal. 
It was soon discovered that gas and oil 
from Pennsylvania’s bituminous coal 
could be used for illumination. The re- 
sult was a revolution in the lighting of 
America’s large eastern cities. Street 
lamps using gas made from bituminous 
coal became the rule in any city that 
prided itself on being up-to-date. Oil 
made from coal began to be used in 
lamps in many homes. By 1860, “coal 
oil”’ had gone far toward displacing the 
old-fashioned tallow candle. In many 
parts of Pennsylvania kerosene, made 
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from petroleum and used in lamps, is 
still called “coal oil.” 


The Role of Pennsylyania’s Coal in 
the Industrial Revolution. In i860 
Pennsylvania was producing twice as 
much bituminous coal as any other state 
and it was the nation’s only source of 
anthracite. Without the rich coal re- 
serves of the Keystone State the story of 
the Industrial Revolution in America 
would have been very different. Coal 
made possible the development of steam 
power to turn the wheels of industry. 
It revolutionized the making of iron and 
was essential to the later manufacture 
of steel. Coal brought light to America’s 
cities. By the time of the Civil War it 
was becoming the chief fuel for loco- 
motives. In short, this black, unlovely 
substance in the Pennsylvania ground 
helped to bring about a whole new era 
in American life. 


Petroleum Speeds the Growth of In- 
dustry. Just as early settlers knew about 
Pennsylvania’s coal a long time before 
it was actually used, so, too, they knew 
that western Pennsylvania contained 
petroleum. The Seneca Indians used to 
gather it from pits dug in the ground 
and use it for medicine. The early white 
settlers, following their example, called 
this medicine “ Seneca oil.” 

Samuel Kier of Pittsburgh, who owned 
and operated canalboats between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, was the first to 
explore the many other uses of petro- 
leum. Even Kier, however, had started 
out by dealing with petroleum as a 
medicine. In 1847 he opened a small 
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shop where petroleum was put up in 
half-pint bottles. His product was adver- 
tised and sold by agents about the coun- 
try as a cure for all ailments. Kier was 
not satisfied with this business, for his 
supply of petroleum was much greater 
than any possible use of it as medicine. 
He began to study its use for illumina- 
tion. About 1850 he devised a crude dis- 
tilling process and set up a plant which 
produced about a barrel of distilled oil 
a day. This distilled oil could be used 
safely in lamps. Since the price of 75 
cents a barrel was much less than the 
price of other illuminating oils, a de- 
mand for it grew up at once. Even when 
the price rose to $2.50 a barrel, Kier 
could not keep up with the demand. 
A group of New Englanders, acting 
on the advice of a Yale chemist, decided 
that this new product had great possi- 
bilities. Instead of being content with 
such oil as seeped out of the ground, 
they planned to bore into the ground 
for it. They organized the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company and sent “ Colonel ” 
Edwin Drake into Pennsylvania to see 
what could be done. At Titusville on 
August 27, 1859, Drake met with suc- 
cess. From a tiny well he had sunk in 
the ground, barrels of oil poured out. 
Drake’s discovery led to an oil rush in 
northwestern Pennsylvania like the an- 
thracite “ coal rush” of the 1830’s. Hun- 
dreds of companies were formed to buy 
land around Titusville and drill for oil. 
Crude wooden derricks sprang up on 
every farm; boom towns mushroomed 
overnight. A small river of oil poured 
out from underground. The early oil 
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men were not prepared for the flood of 
oil that came to them, and much of it 
was wasted. “In 1859,” says one his- 
torian, “ Drake used wash tubs and boil- 
ers, and what empty whiskey barrels he 
could secure in Meadsville and Titusville 
to hold his oil. Some of the other pro- 
ducers dug holes in the ground, cribbed 
them with timbers and let the oil run 
into these holes.” 

The petroleum industry developed at 
a time when iron was not available in 
large quantities. ‘Therefore the oil indus- 
try relied chiefly on wood for its equip- 
ment. The sheds, the derricks, the bar- 
tels to hold the oil were made of wood. 
Iron was used only for the pipe and the 
drills used in opening up the wells. 


Transportation of Oil. Since oil was 
first shipped from the oil fields in bar- 
rels, cooperage shops appeared every- 
where in the oil region and did a thriv- 
ing business. In 1860 barrels were sold 
for $2.00 each, and the coopers could 
not keep up with the demand. 

Some of the barrels of oil were shipped 
by flatboat down Oil Creek to the Alle- 
gheny River and thence to Pittsburgh. 
The nearest railroad stations were 
twenty miles from Titusville. Thousands 
of teams were engaged in hauling oil to 
these stations in wagons. In 1862 the Oil 
Creek Railroad was extended from Corry 
to Titusville, greatly simplifying the 
problem of transport. In 1865 two in- 
ventions arrived to change the entire oi) 
industry. The first was the tank car, 
created by Amos Densmore. The second 
was the pipeline built by Samuel Van 











PENNSYLVANIA’S OIL INDUSTRY 
began in 1859 at Titusville. Edwin 
Drake (in top hat) stands in front 
of the wooden shack which housed 
the first pump on the first oil well 
drilled in the State. 


WOODEN DERRICKS soon spotted the THE FIRST OIL was transported in 
hillsides near Titusville, as thousands of wooden barrels by wagon to the 
people rushed into the area. railroad twenty-five miles away. 
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RIVER RAFTS (left) carried thousands of barrels of oil from the oil fields to refineries. 
Railroad lines (right) at first carried oil in barrels, but soon wooden tank cars appeared. 





OIL TOWNS grew up quickly. Note the wooden planks that are used for paving the 
street in Petroleum Center, 1864. (All pictures from the Mather Collection of the Drake 


Well Museum) 
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Syckel. This first pipeline carried oil a 
distance of five miles, boosting it along 
the way with three steam pumps. 


Petroleum for Light. For many years 
Pennsylvania petroleum was used chiefly 
for lighting. Since the gasoline engine 
had not been invented, no one realized 
how important petroleum would some 
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day be as a fuel. But simply as a means 
of illumination, it accomplished a small 
revolution. Kerosene, as refined petro- 
leum was called, began to be burned in 
lamps just as coal oil had been earlier. 
Now there was enough oil for everyone. 
Even the most isolated farmer, if he 
owned an oil lamp, could have his parlor 
well lighted at night. 


3. FACTORIES REPLACE HOME INDUSTRY 


The change from older ways of mak- 
ing goods in homes or shops to the use 
of machines in factories was much slow- 
er in some parts of Pennsylvania than 
in others. It took place faster in cities 
than in the country, partly because in 
the cities it was easier to find the people 
needed to work the machines. Also, the 
older parts of Pennsylvania had more 
factories by 1860 than did the newly set- 
tled regions where the frontier had only 
recently disappeared. 


Home Manufactures Come to an 
End. As you remember, much of Penn- 
sylvania’s early manufacturing was done 
in the homes of the pioneers. The fron- 
tier settlers had to make most things for 
themselves because they had _ little 
money with which to buy goods and 
were far away from towns or cities where 
articles could be bought, even had 
money been available. In time, settlers 
traded some of their surplus homemade 
goods for other products. Home-cured 
meats or staves for making barrels might 
be traded for tools such as axes or for 


household furnishings or clothing. 

The growth of factories in Pennsyl- 
vania gradually did away with home 
manufacturing, because machines and 
factories made more goods available at 
increasingly lower prices. Better roads 
and new canals and railroads made it 
possible for the products of the new fac- 
tories to reach the interior of the State, 
where they could be bought by the most 
remote settlers. But even here the 
change was slow and gradual. As late as 
1840 Pennsylvanians were making in 
their homes goods worth about 76 cents 
per person. Ten years later, in 1850, this 
figure had fallen to 36 cents; by 1860 it 
was only 19 cents per person and manu- 
facturing in the home was nearly at an 
end. 


Craft Industry Also Declines. Craft 
industry died a little more slowly because 
it was located in small towns and pro- 
vided many things such as boots and 
shoes, iron work, and the like, which 
townspeople needed and could best get 
from small shops near home. Potter 
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County in northern Pennsylvania is a 
good example of how craft industry lived 
on in the new age of the factory and ma- 
chine. This part of Pennsylvania was 
one of.the last to be settled, and as late 
as 1840 it was very much a wilderness 
region. When we look at copies of the 
Potter County Journal, as late as 1860 
we find many advertisements of the 
wares of the local craftsmen. These 
craftsmen — shoemakers, harness mak- 
ers, blacksmiths, and even furniture 
makers — were still working in their own 
little shops. ‘They were making things or 
performing services which the people 
needed in this recently settled region. 

Most of the machinery used by these 
craftsmen was driven by hand or foot. 
The blacksmith operated his bellows by 
hand or trod upon a foot pedal to pro- 
vide the blast to burn his coal. His iron 
bands for wagon wheels, horseshoes, or 
other iron work were beaten out by 
hand on a heavy anvil. ‘The shoemaker 
tapped away with his tiny hammer or 
sewed by hand with a long heavy needle 
to make boots and shoes for his local 
customers. 

But even this kind of industry was 
coming to an end. By 1860 in only the 
smallest towns in the more remote parts 
of Pennsylvania could the tiny shops of 
the craft worker be found. It was becom- 
ing easier to buy the product of the fac- 
tory and it was usually cheaper, though 
not always better. We still treasure to- 
day some of the finer things made by 
the craftsman in his own shop and we 
are trying to revive some of the arts of 
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making fine metal products and hand- 
woven cloth for special uses. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. How did the factory system of pro- 
ducing goods differ from home manufac- 
ture of goods? 

2. Why did the English government 
try to keep machines from being used in 
the colonies? 

3. What basic natural resources did 
Pennsylvania have that helped it become 
a leading manufacturing center? 

4. What was the first reaction of work- 
ers to the use of machinery to produce 
goods formerly made by hand? 

5. Why was coal not commonly used 
for heating in Pennsylvania in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries? 

6. How did the development of the 
steam engine increase the demand for 
Pennsylvania’s coal? 

7. What were Pennsylvania’s leading in- 
dustries in 1860? 

8. What was the chief source of power 
for the factories and mills of Pennsylvania 
from 1815 to the 1860's? 

g. By about what year had the factory 
system largely replaced home industry in 
Pennsylvania? 

10. What crafts were slow to give way 
to machinery? Why? 


DISCUSSION 

1. If more and more machinery is per- 
fected to do jobs formerly done by hand, 
what will happen to employment? 

2. Why is anthracite sometimes re- 
ferred to as black diamonds? 

3. Why are home-crafted articles fre- 
quently sought today in preference to ma- 
chine-made products? 
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4. Why did Philadelphia develop into 
a great textile manufacturing center? 

5- For what reasons did home manu- 
facturing continue in the frontier settle- 
ments longer than in the more settled areas 
of the East? 

6. In what ways did the Industrial Rev- 
olution differ from the American Revolu- 
tion? 

7- How does the development of the 
factory system help to make possible a high 
standard of living? 

8. How did the resources of Pennsyl- 
vania help in the industrial growth of the 
nation? 


VOCABULARY 
Explain the following terms: 
spinning jenny _ profit 


immigrant kerosene 

capital joint-stock company 

coke isolated 

loom cooper 
IDENTIFICATION 


Identify each of the following: 
James Hargreaves Tench Coxe 
Edmund Cartwright Oliver Evans 
Industrial Revolution Edwin Drake 
Samuel Wetherill 


LOCATION 
Find these places on the map: 
Valley Furnace Titusville 
Clearfield County Pottsville 
Armstrong County =‘ Tioga County 
Cornwall Potter County 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Do you know anyone who has a small 
hand loom? Ask him to bring it to class 
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and show how material can be woven on it. 

2. Have members of the class bring in 
articles that have been made by hand. Col- 
lect the same articles made by machine and 
exhibit both kinds. Discuss the relative 
merits of each method and the differences 
in craftsmanship. 

3. Look up the story of your own com- 
munity and try to discover how life 
changed there after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

4. On a map of Pennsylvania show 
where deposits of iron ore, coal, and oil 
were first found. 

5- From a drawing of a spinning jenny 
explain how its method of spinning thread 
differed from the hand method. 


RESOURCES 


Books and Pamphlets 

Drake Well Park (Pa. Historical and Mu- 
seum Comm.). Historic Properties Leaf- 
Jet. 

Fiavenson, H. N., First Century and a 
Quarter of American Coal Industry (pri- 
vately printed, 1942). 

Giddens, Paul, Birth of the Oil Industry 
(Macmillan, 1938). 

Hunter, F. W., Stiegel Glass (Dover Pub- 
lications, 1950). 


Maps 
“ Map of the Coal Fields of Pennsylvania ” 
(Department of Internal Affairs). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ Black Diamonds,” recording (Penn. State 
Audio-Visual Aids Library). The birth 
of the anthracite industry. 

“Oil in Pennsylvania,” recording (Penn. 
State Audio-Visual Aids Library). The 
Drake well. 
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Chapter 14 
eh NWS PRIAL 
REVOLUTION 
SLLANGES 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IRE 


In the previous chapter we traced the revolution in Pennsylvania’s 
industry that took place after 1800. We call the change the “ Indus- 
trial Revolution” because it changed completely the way workmen 
manufactured clothing, household utensils, and other goods. Before 
the Industrial Revolution, craftsmen manufactured goods by hand 
labor in their own homes or shops. After the revolution wage earners 
in factories produced goods by tending power-driven machines. After 
machines were put to use in factories there were more household 
wares, more clothing, more goods of every kind than ever before. 

In addition to changing the way goods were made and sold, the 
Industrial Revolution created new problems for Pennsylvanians and 
for all Americans to solve. Where were the wage earners to live? How 
much should they be paid and how long should they work? How 
could farmers raise food for the growing number of factory workers? 

Still another result of the Industrial Revolution was to make the 
United States more independent of Europe, because the young 
country was now able to make for itself many things that had previ- 
ously been imported from the Old World. 
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I. PENNSYLVANIA DEPENDS LESS ON FOREIGN TRADE 


We have seen how Pennsylvania’s 
early prosperity depended on trade with 
the outside world. Early Pennsylvania 
sold its timber, furs, and the produce of 
its farms to England, other European 
countries, the West Indies, and to the 
other colonies. With the money it 
gained from its exports, Pennsylvania 
bought manufactured goods from the 
Old World. While the Industrial Revo- 
lution was getting under way in Pennsyl- 
vania, the State still had to import many 
of the things on which the new industry 
depended. For example, the first locomo- 





tives for our new railroads came from 
England, and so did the first rails. But 
by 1860 both the State and nation had 
developed strong new industries of their 
own. From mid-century on, the United 
States began to sell more goods to Eu- 
rope than she bought from it. 


Growth of Internal Trade. Although 
the United States as a whole was con- 
stantly increasing its exports to Europe, 
Philadelphia’s foreign commerce began 
to fall off after 1820. There were two 
reasons for this. First, after the comple- 


MAPLE SUGARING was often a time for social gatherings. In this old 
lithograph the maple sap is being boiled down to sirup. (Courtesy of the 
Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, Yale University Art Gallery) 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION CHANGES LIFE 


tion of the Erie Canal in 1825, New 
York took Philadelphia’s former place as 
the nation’s first seaport. Second, Penn- 
sylvania’s trade within the nation was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. ‘Through- 
out the country there was such demand 
for the products of Pennsylvania’s fac- 
tories that the State no longer had to 
depend on foreign markets. 

Although the development of Penn- 
sylvania’s industry made life more com- 
fortable and prosperous, it also made 
Pennsylvanians less self-sufficient than 
they had been in the early days. When 
transportation was poor and industries 
few, the pioneer settler grew most of the 


2. A NEW ERA IN FARMING 


The new roads, canals, river boats, 
and railroads now permitted Pennsyl- 
vania farmers to get their surplus prod- 
ucts to market easily. Now that they had 
a ready market for their produce, they 
wanted to make their farms yield as 
much as possible. Industry was ready to 
help them with new and improved im- 
plements. The use of these implements 
and new farming methods created a rev- 
olution in agriculture. 


The Iron Plow. Throughout the 
eighteenth century the plow used by 
American farmers was the traditional 
heavy wooden plow of Europe. Thomas 
Jefferson was responsible for the first 
great improvement in plow design. In 
1799, before the American Philosophi- 
cal Society in Philadelphia, Jefferson 
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food he ate and manufactured most of 
the articles he used. But now he could 
get his own produce to market easily, 
and with the money paid him for his 
products he could buy all sorts of manu- 
factured articles. By 1860 there was no 
need for the Pennsylvania farmer, for 
example, to spend time making his own 
tools, furniture, and clothing. He could 
specialize in growing crops and in raising 
livestock to sell for cash. With money 
he could buy the manufactured goods 
and other products that he needed. Thus 
each man became much more depend- 
ent on the labor of others to supply his 
needs. 


presented his design for a new kind of 
moldboard for plows. With the new 
plow, farmers could turn the soil much 
more easily. By 1800, plows on Jefter- 
son’s model were already in use. Short- 
ly thereafter, iron was used for the first 
time on the tip of the new moldboard 
to give it a better cutting edge. In 1800 
Joseph and Robert Smith of Bucks 
County obtained a patent for a plow, 
using Jefferson’s moldboard, which was 
made entirely of cast iron. Models of 
this early iron plow, the first in America, 
can be seen today in the Mercer Mu- 
seum at Doylestown. 

There was an old prejudice among 
farmers that iron would poison the soil. 
As a result, it took a little while before 
the iron plow “ caught on.” But by 1829 
Pennsylvania had become a center for 
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plows. A single factory in Pittsburgh, 
using steam power, turned out thousands 
of them each year. Many of them were 


used to plow the rich prairie lands of the 
Middle West. 


Other New Farm Machinery. Along 
with the new plow came other devices 
which made the farmer’s job easier and 
at the same time more productive. Until 
after the Revolution, American farmers 
harvested their grain with the ancient 
sickle. But about 1780 the cradle came 
into use for this purpose. The wooden 
“fingers” of the cradle gathered the 
grain into a small bundle as it was cut. 
In 1834 Cyrus Hall McCormick of Vir- 
ginia invented the reaper, and six years 
later it was first used in Pennsylvania. 
The reaper enabled a worker to cut 
much more grain than he could with a 
cradle. 

About 1812 Richard Peters of Phila- 
delphia invented a horse-drawn machine 
for cultivating corn. Seven years later 
John Conrad of Lancaster County de- 
veloped the first corn planter. It was not 
until 1841 that the first successful me- 
chanical drill for sowing grain appeared. 
The inventors of this device were Moses 
and Samuel Pennock of Chester County. 
Their mechanical drill not only dropped 
the grain, but also covered it by me- 
chanically operated hoes. 

Various machines were invented for 
threshing grain. The earliest of these 
used horse power. Horses were also em- 
ployed to pull machines for mowing and 
taking grass. By 1840 the cultivator, hay 
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rake, reaper, and threshing machine were 
all in use on Pennsylvania farms. But 
these machines were fairly expensive, 
and many farmers were naturally hesi- 
tant to take up with the “ new-fangled ” 
inventions. As a result, older farming 
methods survived in Pennsylvania until 
after the Civil War. 


Soil Improvement. ‘The intensive 
cultivation of Pennsylvania’s rich soil 
had already begun to reduce its fertility. 
By 1810 the State’s average yield of grain 
per acre was only half what it had once 
been. At the same time the growth of 
industrial cities called for a greater sup- 
ply of grain than ever. 

Scientists had studied the problem of 
soil fertility carefully since the eight- 
eenth century. The Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, founded by 
Franklin in 1785, had given it much 
thought. After 1800 local agricultural 
societies began to appear throughout 
the State, and there were more than 
seventy of them by 1860. These societies 
helped to spread the newest ideas in soil 
improvement. ‘They also originated the 
agricultural fairs in different counties; 
at these fairs the latest farm machinery 
was displayed, and prizes were offered 
for the best farm products. These were 
the ancestors of the county fairs and our 
great State Farm Show in Harrisburg, 
held each year for much the same pur- 
poses. 

As a result of this widespread interest 
in better farming, Pennsylvania’s farm- 
ers learned how to halt the depletion of 
their soil’s fertility. They began to prac- 
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tice crop rotation and to use various 
kinds of fertilizers. At the same time 
farmers were also improving their live- 
stock. 

The development of machinery and 
scientific farthing techniques indirectly 
helped the industries in the city. With 


3. THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


Before 1800 the great majority of peo- 
ple, both in Europe and America, lived 
on farms. The Industrial Revolution 
brought about a shift of population away 
from the country and to the city. In 
1790 almost go per cent of Pennsylva- 
nia’s people were farmers; the State con- 
tained only four towns — Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, Reading, and York — with a 
population over 2,000. By 1840 there 
were twenty such cities in Pennsylva- 
nia; by 1860, forty-six. By 1860, 30.8 per 
cent of the State’s population, or 894,706 
people, were town-dwellers. This change 
was directly due to the growth of in- 
dustry which centered in the towns. 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh as Indus- 
trial Centers. By 1860 Philadelphia 
contained more than half a million peo- 
ple, a huge population for those days. 
It was the State’s greatest industrial cen- 
ter and alone produced almost half 
of Pennsylvania’s manufactured goods. 
Philadelphia’s location contributed to 
its rapid growth as an industrial and 
trading center. By way of the Delaware 
River, ocean-going vessels of all kinds 
reached its wharves and made it the sec- 
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the use of machines, one farmer could 
cultivate many acres with less help. 
Workers formerly needed on the farm 
were released for work in industry. And 
since he could produce more than ever 
before, the farmer was able to supply 
the food which the cities needed. 


ond most important seaport on the At- 
lantic coast. It was also the terminal of 
the new Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
extended westward over the Alleghe- 
nies, and of the Reading Railroad, which 
tapped the rich resources of the anthra- 
cite region. These railroads brought raw 
materials to Philadelphia’s factories and 
carried finished goods to distant markets. 

Pittsburgh was already the State’s sec- 
ond city, both in population and indus- 
trial importance. Pittsburgh in 1860 was 
the greatest manufacturing center west 
of the Alleghenies. It had grown from a 
small, isolated frontier town to a city of 
77,000, as large as Philadelphia had been 
just forty years before. Pittsburgh’s lo- 
cation also contributed to its growth. 

Barges, rafts, and other craft moved 
along the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers, carrying coal, timber, and other 
raw materials for Pittsburgh’s rapidly 
growing industries. Down the mighty 
Ohio on steamboats went the plows, 
tools, and other manufactured products 
of these industries. Long before the com- 
ing of the railroad, these rivers made it 
possible for Pittsburgh to become the 
“Gateway to the West.” 
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THE PITTSBURGH STEELWORKS at the corner of First Avenue and Ross 


Street is pictured in this print from 1876. (Bettmann Archive) 


Pittsburgh was the manufacturing 
center for many of the tools, imple- 
ments, and machines needed by the rap- 
idly growing Middle West. Pittsburgh 
made everything from steam engines to 
tacks and sold them all over the West. 
By 1832 Pittsburgh was also connected 
with the East by the newly completed 
Pennsylvania Canal. Goods could be 
shipped all the way from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia in eleven days. Pittsburgh’s 
iron, machinery, and tools could now be 
shipped east and might even go on to 
foreign markets through Philadelphia. 


Growth of Other Cities. Industry 
spurred the growth of towns in Pennsyl- 


vania. In 1830 the neighboring hamlets 
of Bethlehem, Allentown, and Easton 
contained less than 2,000 people each. 
By 1860 they had become small but 
thriving industrial cities. In central 
Pennsylvania, too, a number of early 
trade centers became manufacturing cit- 
ies. Harrisburg became an iron-manu- 
facturing city, an overland station on the 
route from Easton across Pennsylvania 
to the West, and an important junction 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. By 1860 
the population of the city reached 13,- 
ooo. By 1860 Lancaster was an impor- 
tant milling and iron center, and _ its 
population had grown to 17,000 people. 
By the time of the Civil War, Reading 
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had become an iron and textile manu- 
facturing city with a population of 23,- 
162. After the oil boom began in the 
northwest part of the State, Titusville 
grew from a sleepy village into a thriving 
ou center almost overnight.: 

The present city of Scranton began in 
1846 when the Scranton brothers built 
a large ironworks at the village of Slo- 
cum Hollow. Altoona came into being 
as a repair center and railroad shop for 


4. A NEW GROUP OF WAGE 


In colonial times there was no group 
of Americans corresponding to the wage 
earners of today. True, there were servy- 
ants, craftsmen’s assistants, carpenters, 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad. Across the 
Alleghenies, Johnstown also began as a 
transportation center when it became 
the terminal of the Portage Railroad. 
We have seen how Pottsville and Mauch 
Chunk owed their rapid growth to the 
“coal rush.” 

Most of these towns became the sites 
for new mills and factories because they 
were near sources of raw material and 
good routes for transportation. 


EARNERS 


bricklayers, and hired men who worked 
on the larger farms. But they were not 
a very numerous or important part of 
the population. They certainly did not 





THE GREAT CATTLE SHOW in Philadelphia was usually opened by a grand 
parade. This print appeared in the Philadelphia Gazette. (Pa. State Dept. 


of Commerce) 
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think of themselves as a group having 
a common interest in wages, hours, and 
other working conditions. The great 
majority of these early workers did not 
work for an “employer” at all; they 
owned their own tools and worked for 
themselves. 

But the Industrial Revolution pro- 
duced a fundamental change in the way 
men produced and sold goods. Men with 
money to invest bought the machines 
and installed them in factories. Then 
they paid wages to workers to tend the 
machines. After the owners paid for the 
raw materials, such as cotton or wool, 
and after they paid the wages of the 
workers and the other expenses of pro- 
ducing goods, they expected to make a 
profit. This new system whereby men 
owned factories and paid wages to work- 
ers created new problems. The factory 
owner faced the problem of hiring 
enough workers to run the machines. 
Both he and his workers had to decide 
on wages and working hours. Labor in 
the early days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was scarce, because so many people 
were independent farmers or self-em- 
ployed workers. 


Women and Children in the Fac- 
tories. Partly because of the scarcity of 
labor, women made up a great part of 
this new labor force, particularly in the 
textile industry. From the earliest days, 
Pennsylvania’s women had been accus- 
tomed to spinning and weaving for their 
families in the home. Now they had a 
chance to supplement the family income 
by working at the looms of the factory 
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owner. Until 1850 at least two thirds of 
all Pennsylvania’s textile workers were 
women. 

Children likewise filled many of these 
factory jobs created by the Industrial 
Revolution. In the America of that time 
it was customary to put children to work 
at an early age. Whether on the farm or 
in town, the family was considered a 
working team, and children had to play 
their part on that team as soon as they 
were strong enough. Thus in the early 


days of the Industrial Revolution, par- 


ents and employers assumed that chil- 
dren should be put to work in a factory 
at an early age. 

It took people some time to realize 
that factory work was a good deal more 
grueling than chores on the farm or 
around the family shop. At no time was 
child labor as common in Pennsylva- 
nia’s factories as it was in those of Eu- 
rope. But even so, the Pennsylvania 
legislature took steps to curb it. In 1848 
the State passed a law prohibiting the 
employment of children in textile mills 
unless they were over twelve years old. 
This was possibly the first child labor 
law in the United States. 


Other Sources of Workers. ‘The new 
factories put thousands of individual 
craftsmen out of business. ‘These people 
had been the backbone of Pennsylva- 
nia’s industry in an earlier day. Now the 
only way many of them could make a 
living was to offer their skills to the fac- 
tory owner. 

But as industry continued to expand, 
the local labor supply was no longer 
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sufficient. ‘To swell the ranks of native- 
born workers, the industrialists of the 
time encouraged Europeans to immi- 
erate to the United States. 

There was another reason why Ameti- 
can industry needed European workers. 
Throughout the first half of the nine- 
tenth century the industrial methods 
and working skills of Europe, particu- 
larly those of Great Britain, were gen- 
erally in advance of our own. We needed 
the skills of the European worker as 
much as we needed his physical strength. 
Skilled Welsh ironworkers were brought 
to places like Danville and Scranton to 
turn out the first iron T railroad rails 
produced in Pennsylvania. The Welsh 
also knew more about coal-mining than 
any other people of the time. In the 
eatly days of the anthracite industry, 
thousands of Welsh miners came to 
Pennsylvania, looking for better work- 
ing conditions and the chance for high- 
er wages. The descendants of these 
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Welsh immigrants make up a large part 
of the population in Pennsylvania’s an- 
thracite counties today, retaining many 
of their traditional Welsh customs. 

The building of Pennsylvania’s canals 
and railroads required a great number of 
men who were used to the hardest kind 
of work. The immigrants who arrived 
from Ireland between 1820 and 1840 
filled many of these jobs. These Irish 
were Roman Catholics from the south 
of Ireland. They settled chiefly in the 
towns, particularly in Philadelphia. So 
great was the influx of Irish at one time 
that some people thought they would 
soon outnumber the rest of Pennsylva- 
nia’s population. ‘The result was an anti- 
Irish movement which even reached the 
status of a political party. As in colonial 
times, when this same hysterical fear 
was directed at German immigrants, 
Pennsylvanians had to learn that toler- 
ance is something you must fight for in 
each generation. 


5. THE NEW WAGE EARNERS ORGANIZE 


Many of the problems which we asso- 
ciate today with “ capital” and “ labor” 
originated in these years before 1860. 
Two problems were of chief importance: 
wages and hours of work. 

Before 1860 the average wage for un- 
skilled labor was about $1.00 a day. 
Skilled workers received $1.50. Coal 
miners earned from $5.00 to $10.00 a 
week. Of course the buying power of the 
dollar was at least four times as great 
in 1850 as it is today. Even these wages 


were higher than those in Europe at the 
time. But, all allowances being made, 
these wages were still amazingly low by 
present-day American standards. 

To earn this money the worker in 
1850 had to work from dawn to dusk in 
most industries. In the textile mills the 
average working day for women was 
twelve hours in the summer; in winter 
it was even longer. Moreover, the worker 
had no security. During a great depres- 
sion, such as those of 1837 and 1857, 
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mills and factories shut down, and the 
workers were left to look after them- 
selves as best they could. 

Through the years, both wages and 
hours gradually improved. Wages in 
1860 were almost twice what they had 
been seventy years earlier. The usual 
working day was ten hours rather than 
twelve. In the meantime, industrial 
workers had become conscious that they 
had certain needs and problems in com- 
mon, ‘They were problems that individ- 
ual employees could not solve by acting 
separately. Out of this awareness came 
the first labor unions and demands for 
certain social reforms. 


Labor Unions Start in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania was the birthplace of trade- 
unionism in America. Philadelphia’s car- 
penters, who built Carpenters’ Hall, 
had formed a labor organization even be- 
fore the Revolution. Philadelphia’s shoe- 
makers formed a craft union in 1792. 

As the Industrial Revolution gained 
momentum in Pennsylvania, organized 
labor increased its activities. In 1827 
several trades met in Philadelphia to 
form the first single union in America. 
The organization was called the Me- 
chanics Union of Trade Associations. 
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In 1834 in Philadelphia, the National 
Trades Union was organized; this was 
the first attempt to develop a union on 
a national scale. ‘The next year the Phil- 
adelphia shoemakers took steps to estab- 
lish their union on a nationwide basis. 
In 1836, at its third convention in Phil- 
adelphia, the National Trades Union 
initiated the practice of collecting union 
dues to support its activities. 


Labor Fights for Its Objectives. The 
chief objectives of labor at this time were 
a shorter work day, higher wages, and 
improved working conditions. Labor’s 
attempts to win these objectives met 
with violent opposition. Many people 
felt that the very idea of labor unions 
was un-American. They were disturbed 
enough that labor should try to speak 
with a unified voice, but when labor 
tried to develop the strike as a means of 
bargaining, they felt that American so- 
ciety was indeed threatened with revo- 
lution. 

Pennsylvania’s workers were the first 
in America to use their unions as a 
means of bargaining together with the 
owners of factories and mills. The result 
was a gradual improvement of the in- 
dustrial worker’s lot. 


6. A RICHER CULTURAL LIFE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


As the wealth of the young nation in- 
creased after the Revolution so, too, did 
its desire for the pleasant things of life. 
More people could now afford fine 
houses and could decorate their walls 


with fine paintings. Nowhere was this 
trend more evident than in Pennsylva- 
nia, which continued to be the most 
prosperous of all the states. Philadelphia 
remained the “ Athens of America,” as 
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she had been in colonial times. Her 
painters depicted the leaders of the Re- 
public with proper flourish, and her 
architects gave the young nation some 
of its noblest buildings. 


Painting. In 1805 the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts was organized. 
For many years thereafter it was the 
most important center of the fine arts in 
America. The founder of the Academy 
was Charles Willson Peale, who lived in 
Philadelphia from 1776 until his death 
in 1827. Peale’s subjects included Wash- 
ington, John Hancock, Franklin, and 
most of the other notable Americans of 
his time. Over a hundred of his por- 
traits can be seen in Independence Hall 
today. Scarcely less important than 
Charles Willson Peale was his son, Rem- 
brandt Peale. Born in Bucks County in 
1778, Rembrandt Peale made his Phila- 
delphia studio a center of art and fash- 
ion. His portrait of Washington now 
hangs in the Senate chamber of the 
United States Capitol. 

The most celebrated portrait artist of 
his day was English-born Thomas Sully. 
He was so highly regarded in Philadel- 
phia that in 1808 the banker Stephen 
Girard built him a handsome stone man- 
sion. Sully painted more than 2,000 por- 
traits, including one of the young Queen 
Victoria. His portrait of Commodore 
Decatur, hero of the war with Tripoli, 
was bought by the city of New York to 
hang in New York’s City Hall; his por- 
trait of Jefferson hangs today in the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 
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But there were many whose taste went 
beyond portraits. As the frontier moved 
West, Americans became more and 
more aware of the size and beauty of 
their country. The grandeur of the West 
stimulated painters to reproduce scenic 
beauty on canvas. The Pennsylvania 
Academy, as the art center of the nation, 
encouraged students to paint landscapes, 
and Pennsylvania artists became leaders 
in this new school of painting. John 
James Audubon became famous for his 
paintings of birds and animal life. 
George Catlin recorded on canvas much 
of the life of the vanishing American 
Indian. 


Architecture. Philadelphia had long 
been noted for its fine living. As the city 
grew in size and wealth during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, its archi- 
tects had greater opportunities than ever. 
The rows of high, red brick houses which 
Joseph Sansom designed for Philadel- 
phia were as elegant as anything to be 
found in Europe. Around 1830 a new 
style of architecture, called the Greek 
Revival, began to appear in America. It 
had developed in Europe out of renewed 
appreciation for the beauties of the an- 
cient Greek temples. A French Hugue- 
not, Benjamin Latrobe, brought the 
Greek Revival to America. Some of the 
finest examples of this architectural style 
appear in and around Philadelphia, 
where Latrobe lived from 1798 until his 
death in 1820. 

Latrobe was the architect for the first 
important building of the Greek Re- 
vival style in the United States — the 
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Bank of Pennsylvania building on Sec- 
ond Street in Philadelphia. He also drew 
the original designs for the Second Bank 
of the United States, which still stands 
on Chestnut Street today. It is a national 
historic shrine. Another famous build- 
ing of this style is Founder’s Hall at 
Girard College, designed by Thomas U. 
Walter in 1835. 

Some wealthy persons built private 
homes in the Greek Revival style. One 
of the finest of these standing today is 
“ Andalusia” in Bucks County, over- 
looking the Delaware. It was completed 
in 1832 by Nicholas Biddle, a Philadel- 
phia banker, when he added a stately 
portico with six Greek columns to an 
older home. 
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THE HOME OF ISAAC 
MEASON, a wealthy ironmas- 
ter, at Mount Braddock in 
Fayette County is a fine ex- 
ample of Georgian architec- 
ture. It was built in 1802 and 
shows how the growth of in- 
dustry brought new living 
conditions to former frontier 
regions. 


The Greek Revival was not confined 
to Philadelphia. ‘The old Customs House 
on lower State Street, in Erie, is an out- 
standing example of this first distinc- 
tively American style. 

Philadelphia’s foremost architects 
were in demand far beyond the borders 
of Pennsylvania itself. William Strick- 
land designed the State Capitol of Ten- 
nessee at Nashville and Washington’s 
sarcophagus at Mount Vernon. John 
Haviland of Philadelphia was responsi- 
ble for New York City’s Hall of Jus- 
tice. Thomas U. Walter was called on 
to design some of the finest Federal 
buildings in Washington, D. C., includ- 
ing the Treasury, the Post Office, and 
the present dome of the National Capi- 
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THE OLD CUSTOMS HOUSE AT ERIE is a handsome example of the 
architectural achievements of the Greek Revival. 


tol. These men did much to dress up 
the young Republic in a fashion worthy 
of a great nation. 

The growth of industry brought new 
wealth and lesiure to many Pennsylva- 
nians. Some of this wealth was used to 
support and encourage the work of 
painters, musicians, and architects. Pri- 
vate individuals as well as cities and the 
State itself employed great architects to 
plan new buildings in the style of the 
Greek Revival. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 
1. Why did Philadelphia’s foreign trade 
drop after 1820? 


2. How did the growth of trade within 
this country make Pennsylvanians more 
dependent upon each other? 

3. How was industry in the cities aided 
by improvement of farming methods and 
machines? 

4. How did the Industrial Revolution 
affect the growth of Pennsylvania’s cities? 

5- How did the Industrial Revolution 
change the way in which goods were manu- 
factured?" 

6. Why did so many women and chil- 
dren work in the early factories? 

7. Explain why Pennsylvania is called 
the birthplace of trade-unionism in Amer- 
ica. 

8. From what European countries did 
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immigrants come to work in Pennsylvania 
industries? 

g. In what ways did the Industrial Rev- 
olution change Pennsylvania’s cultural 
life? 

10. Name several writers, artists, and 
architects who contributed to the cultural 
life of the State. 


DISCUSSION 

1. How do you account for the fact that 
New York replaced Philadelphia as the 
leading seaport in foreign trade? 

2. Why does specialization in industry 
and agriculture make people more depend- 
ent on each other? 

3. Why are people sometimes slow to 
use new inventions? 

4. What advantages does a worker in 
Pennsylvania have today as compared with 
a worker in the first half of the nineteenth 
century? 

5. Why do established communities 
sometimes resent immigrant groups who 
settle in their area? 

6. How do wages and working condi- 
tions of Pennsylvania miners today com- 
pare with those of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century? 

7. How do increased wealth and leisure 
affect cultural advancement? 


VOCABULARY 
What is the meaning of each of the fol- 
lowing words or phrases? 


prejudice strike 

cradle cultural life 

intensive cultivation immigrant 

craftsman trade-unionism 
IDENTIFICATION 


Identify each of the following and tell 
why he or it was important. 
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Joseph and Robert Smith 
John Conrad 

Moses and Samuel Pennock 
Charles Willson Peale 
John James Audubon 
George Catlin 

Benjamin Latrobe 
National ‘Trades Union 
Thomas Sully 


ACTIVITIES 

1. In a series of drawings or pictures 
show the development of equipment used 
on Pennsylvania farms from the 1700's to 
today. 

2, Make a chart entitled “ Pennsylva- 
nians Contribute to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” Include important inventions, giving 
the name of the inventor, the date, and 
the use of the article. 

3. On a map of Pennsylvania, spot the 
cities that grew into manufacturing and 
industrial towns. Use symbols to indicate 
for what each became known. On the same 
map indicate the important routes of trade. 

4. Report on the history of Pennsyl- 
vania’s early railroads. 

5. Give a report to the class on social 
life and customs in Pennsylvania up to the 
1860's. 

6. Write a report on the Welsh settle- 
ments and their contributions to the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of Pennsylvania. 

7. Make a collection of pictures or draw- 
ings of the types of architecture prevalent 
in various parts of Pennsylvania. Indicate 
what influence these showed. 
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Chapter 15 
GOVERNMENT 
BECOMES MORE 
DEMOCRATIC 


The years that led up to the Civil War witnessed a great extension of 
democracy in Pennsylvania. The new industrial workers insisted on 
making their voices heard. ‘Teaming up with the poorer farmers, these 
workers demanded that every man have the right to vote, regardless 
of how little property he owned. As soon as the common man had 
won the right to vote, he demanded another precious right: the chance 
to give his children an education free of charge. 

Along with these movements for greater political and social democ- 
racy went an increased interest in the welfare of many special groups 
which had been ignored up till now. The period before the Civil War 
was an era of the emancipation of women, of prison reforms, of the 
first serious attention given to the mentally ill. In religion, the emo- 
tional, rather than the intellectual aspects were increasingly stressed 
— and the evangelical faiths won many new converts in Pennsylvania. 
As a result of cheaper paper and methods of printing, newspapers 
at last became available to everyone. With inexpensive newspapers to 
read, all citizens could keep in touch with current affairs. The news- 
papers, in turn, had greater power to shape public opinion than ever 
before. 


I. THE NOMINATING CONVENTION 


Out of this movement to extend de- for state office. It is the method we 
mocracy in Pennsylvania came a new’ know today as the nominating conven- 
method of choosing party candidates tion. Before it was adopted throughout 
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the nation, it was called the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Plan.” 

Until 1808 the candidates for state 
office in Pennsylvania were chosen by 
a meeting, or “caucus,” of those party 
members who held seats in the State 
legislature. The members of the party in 
their home communities had no voice 
at all in choosing the candidates. If a 
county was not represented in the legis- 
lature, its citizens did not have a mem- 
ber of that body to speak for them. ‘This 
meant that candidates for such impor- 
tant offices as that of governor could be 
selected by a very few party leaders with 
the majority of the people having noth- 
ing to say about the choice. 

In 1808 the Democratic Party in 
Pennsylvania took the first steps to try 
to give all the counties something to say 
about who should be party candidates. 
Each county, whether or not it had a 
member of the legislature representing 
it at the capital, was allowed to send a 
delegate to the State capital to help nom- 
inate candidates for all offices. In 1817 
members of the Party all over the State 
were allowed to vote for delegates to a 
nominating convention. The nominat- 
ing convention replaced the party caucus 
and gave the. members of the Demo- 
cratic Party, through their delegates, a 
voice in the selection of candidates for 
public office. 


The “ Pennsylvania Plan.” Pennsyl- 
vania’s scheme for giving the voters a 
greater share in choosing party candi- 
dates was soon adopted by other states. 


HAS. 


Before long it became the method of se- 
lecting candidates for national elections. 

Hitherto, political parties had chosen 
their candidates for President and Vice- 
President by the same caucus method 
that had been used within each state. 
The members of the party who held 
seats in Congress got together to select 
their candidates for the Presidency and 
the Vice-Presidency. In 1830, at a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, the leaders of a 
small third party decided to adopt the 
Pennsylvania Plan on a national scale. 
The leaders invited members of their 
party in each state to elect delegates to 
attend a national nominating conven- 
tion in Baltimore the next year. 

This new idea of using a national 
nominating convention was quickly 
adopted by the two major political par- 
ties. In December, 1831, Henry Clay of 
Kentucky was nominated for President 
and John Sergeant of Pennsylvania for 
Vice-President by the National Republi- 
cans. The next year, 1832, the Demo- 
cratic Republicans also held a national 
nominating convention and selected An- 
drew Jackson as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Since Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent in the campaign of that year, he be- 
came our first President to be selected as 
a candidate under the new Pennsyl- 
vania Plan. 

The adoption of the Pennsylvania 
Plan had an important effect on Ameti- 
can life. Because voters had a larger part 
in choosing party candidates, they took 
a more active interest in politics than 
ever before. 
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2. A MORE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONSTITUTION 


Many Pennsylvanians were growing 
more and more dissatisfied with the 
state constitution which had_ been 
drawn up in 1790. They felt that the 
constitution put too much power in 
the hands of the Governor, since he ap- 
pointed almost all state officials and 
many local ones. It was objected that 
the judges of the state courts were too 
independent because they were ap- 
pointed by the Governor and were not 
subject to the people’s will. Many Penn- 
sylvanians also objected to the constitu- 
tion of 1790 because it limited the right 
to vote to those citizens who owned 
land. Several groups of Pennsylvanians 
were eager to have that right extended 
to more citizens. 

For a long time the farmers of west- 
erm Pennsylvania had demanded a 
change in the constitution. Now they 
were joined in their demand by the 
growing number of industrial workers 
in the cities and towns. These workers 
usually owned no land, and they rented 
the houses they lived in. Since they 
owned no property they could not vote. 
Some of the most progressive of Penn- 
sylvania’s leaders, such as Thaddeus 
Stevens, led the movement to extend the 
right to vote to all males, including Ne- 
groes, who had reached a certain age. 


The Constitution of 1838. As a te- 
sult of these growing demands, a con- 
vention to draw up a new constitution 
for Pennsylvania assembled at Harris- 
burg in May, 1837. In December it 


moved on to Philadelphia where it fin- 
ished its work on February 22, 1838. 
The new constitution was submitted 
to the people for ratification. This in it- 
self was an important advance in de. 
mocracy, for never before had Pennsyl- 
vanians been given the chance to ap- 
prove or reject a state constitution. They 
approved this one by a slight majority. 
The new constitution placed much 
more power in the hands of the people. 
For one thing, the power of the Gover- 
nor was sharply decreased. Under the 
1790 constitution, a Governor had been 
permitted to serve three successive 
terms of three years each. This long term 
of service and the right to appoint many 
officials gave a Governor almost dicta- 
torial power. The constitution of 1838 
reduced this great power by limiting the 
Governor to no more than two terms in 
any nine-year period. It also gave the 
voters the power to elect many of the 
state and local officials who had former- 
ly been appointed by the Governor. The 
judicial system was also made more dem- 
ocratic by requiring that state Supreme 
Court judges be elected every fifteen 
years instead of serving for life. Terms 
of all other judges were limited to ten 
years so that the people could vote on 
these important offices at regular times, 
Finally, the right to vote was given to 
all white males who had reached the age 
of twenty-one. All property limitations 
on voting were ended. This provision in- 
creased the number of Pennsylvanians 
who could vote by more than one third. 
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3. THE DEMAND FOR FREE SCHOOLS 


Pennsylvania had not kept faith with 
William Penn’s ideal of free public 
schools for everybody. Many citizens in 
the State felt it was much better to keep 
the common people ignorant and illit- 
erate. Then they would be content to 
leave government to their “betters.” 
But with extension of the right to vote, 
the common people had greater power 
to exert their will. And one of their first 
objectives was to establish free public 
schools. 


William Penn’s Ideas of Education. 
Like all his fellow Quakers, William 
Penn was a strong believer in the idea 
that an opportunity for education should 
be provided to every child, rich or poor. 
He also believed that education should 
be, so far as possible, practical in nature 
and should help people to earn a better 
living. ‘These ideas he wrote into the 
First Frame of Government which he 
brought with him to Pennsylvania in 
1682. He saw to it that they were also 
written into the Great Law, drawn up 
by the colonial Assembly in 1683. But as 
time went on and Penn was no longer 
alive to influence his colony, these edu- 
cational ideals were quietly ignored. In 
the Charter of Privileges of 1701 educa- 
tion was not mentioned at all. 


Early Schools in Pennsylvania. We 
have already seen the important role 
played by church schools in colonial 
times. The Quakers were the first re- 
ligious body in Pennsylvania to establish 


schools, and their schools were the most 
advanced in pre-Revolutionary America. 
Quaker schools were open free to the 
poor. They taught children from homes 
of all faiths, girls as well as boys (a very 
novel idea in those days!), and even 
employed women teachers. Olive Song- 
hurst, who taught in the Quaker school 
at Philadelphia in 1702, was probably the 
first woman schoolteacher in America. 
Other religious groups in Pennsylva- 
nia soon established church schools, but 
they were open only to children of the 
faith that sponsored them. These other 
church schools, unlike those of the 
Quakers, did not provide free education 
for the poor. In all church schools, 
Quaker and non-Quaker alike, the chief 
object was to enable children to read 
the Bible and the prayers of the particu- 
lar faith. An effort was also made to 
teach children useful trades and skills 
which would help them earn a living. 
As the number of settlements in 
Pennsylvania increased, another type of 
school appeared —the neighborhood 
school. For neighborhood schools, the 
citizens of a community raised money 
to build a schoolhouse and pay the 
teacher. But these neighborhood schools 
were open only to children whose par- 
ents could pay the tuition. The children 
of the poor were still not provided for. 


First Attempts to Provide Free Pub- 
lic Schools. Even though little was 
done to make universal free education 
a reality in Pennsylvania, the ideal it- 
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self was not forgotten. Pennsylvania’s 
constitution of 1776 declared that “A 
school or schools shall be established in 
each county by the Legislature .. .” 
and that the salaries of teachers should 
be paid by the public. The constitution 
of 1790 ordered the legislature to pro- 
vide schools throughout the State “in 
such a manner that the poor may be 
taught gratis.” 

The first law passed to enforce this 
aim was far from satisfactory. In 1802 
the Pennsylvania legislature called on 
local officials to obtain the names of all 
children between the ages of five and 
twelve whose parents were too poor to 
pay for their schooling. These children 
would then be educated at public ex- 
pense. Obviously this law had one seri- 
ous defect: anyone who applied for a 
free education had to accept the stigma 
of poverty. 

Shortly after 1800 an Englishman 
named Joseph Lancaster put forward an 
idea for reducing the cost of elementary 
education. In the Lancastrian plan, as it 
was known, children from the higher 
grades taught children in the lower 
grades. By this method children could 
be educated at little expense. The Lan- 
castrian plan was introduced into Penn- 
sylvania in 1818 when the Assembly es- 
tablished in Philadelphia the First 
School District of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Later Lancaster's scheme was 
adopted throughout the State. It did not 
provide the answer to the State’s educa- 
tional needs, however, and by 1840 few 
Lancastrian schools remained. 
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Free Public Schools Gain Ground. 
‘These efforts were not sufficient to give 
Pennsylvania an adequate system of pub- 
lic schools. By 1830, almost every north- 
ern state had a better system of free 
schools than Pennsylvania. But the 
movement for a better school system in 
the State was gaining strength every 
year. Three groups in particular were 
behind it: the State’s industrial workers, 
the farmers, and the more progressive 
citizens of the wealthy class. 

Wage earners obviously had a great 
stake in free public education, for with- 
out free schools they would be unable 
to educate their children. Since wealth- 
ier parents would have the means to pay 
tuition for their children, ignorance and 
illiteracy would keep the children of 
wage earners at a disadvantage. The ma- 
jority of Pennsylvania’s farmers felt the 
same way, but less strongly. Some farm- 
ers actually distrusted education, feeling 
it would make their children less satis- 
fied with work on the farm. In the up- 
per classes many enlightened people be- 
lieved, like Thomas Jefferson, that edu- 
cation was the very cornerstone of 
democracy. All of Pennsylvania’s Gov- 
ernors, from McKean to Wolf, had 
urged the importance of free public 
schools. 

In 1827 the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Promotion of Public Schools was 
organized. Led by a group of progressive 
Philadelphians, the Society became the 
spearhead of the fight to improve Penn- 
sylvania’s school system. Within a few 
years their work brought success. 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE WOLF, who served from 1829 to 1835. He led the 
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fight for free public education which was started by the Free School Act 
of 1834. (Pa. Historical and Museum Comm.) 


The Free School Act of 1834. In 
1832, George Wolf was elected for a sec- 
ond term as Governor of Pennsylvania. 
A staunch Jacksonian Democrat, Wolf 
pressed upon the Assembly the need for 
a law to provide free public schools. One 
of Wolf’s most powerful allies in the 
Assembly itself was Thaddeus Stevens, a 


Whig who had opposed Wolf bitterly in 
the campaign for the governorship. 
Eventually the forces for democracy in 
education won out: on April 1, 1834, the 
Assembly passed the Free School Act. 
The Free School Act of 1834 is the 
foundation of Pennsylvania’s present 
system of public’ schools. ‘The Act di- 
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vided the State into as many school di- 
visions as there were counties. Within 
the counties, every ward, township, or 
borough became a school district. A state 
fund was set up to aid the new school 
system, In addition, each school dis- 
trict was to decide whether or not to levy 
taxes to support the schools in the dis- 
trict. Only if a district voted taxes to 
support its schools could it draw on the 
State’s school fund. ‘The Secretary of the 
Commonwealth in the Governor’s cabi- 
net was made superintendent of schools. 
In addition, the State was to have a di- 
rector of schools who would be elected 
by the people. Finally, the Act estab- 
lished a system of inspection to see that 
the schools were run properly. 


Political Storm over the Free School 
Act. Once the Free School Act had 
been passed by the Assembly, the battle 
over public education began in earnest. 
As you see, the Act left it up to the in- 
dividual districts to accept or reject the 
idea of free public schools. About half 
of the districts turned the idea down. 
Many Germans in the State opposed 
free public schools as a threat to their 
German language and culture. Various 
religious groups wanted to maintain con- 
trol of educating the children of their 
particular faith. Still others felt that the 
responsibility for educating his children 
rested on the shoulders of the individual 
parent and on no one else. They believed 
that if a man did not have money to 
educate his family, he should not ex- 
pect others to foot the bill. 

All these different opponents of free 
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schools put pressure on their representa- 
tives in the Assembly to repeal the Act. 
Hundreds of petitions poured into Har- 
risburg, and the Senate finally voted for 
repeal. But when the repeal measure 
reached the House, Thaddeus Stevens 
rose to the height of his statesmanship. 
In one of the noblest speeches ever made 
in the Assembly, Stevens persuaded his 
fellow members to back up Governor 
Wolf on the issue of free schools. The 
Free School Act was saved. But resent- 
ment against the Act was strong enough 
to defeat Governor Wolf for a third 
term in 1835. 


Improvements in the Public School 
System. Thomas H. Burrowes, as Sec- 
tary of the Commonwealth, became the 
first head of Pennsylvania’s new school 
system. Burrowes was an able man and 
an enthusiast for the cause of free 
schools. He championed a number of 
laws which made the system stronger. 
One of these, passed in 1835, established 
special state taxes to support the public 
schools. In 1836 there were 3,000 free 
public schools in the State; by 1852 their 
number had increased to 10,000. Enroll- 
ment increased in the same period from 
118,294 to 480,778. 

In 1852 Andrew Gregg Curtin, later 
Governor, succeeded Burrowes as Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. Curtin was 
as energetic a friend of the new school 
system as his predecessor, Under his 
leadership a state association of teachers 
was formed in 1852, and the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal began. In 1856 
Pennsylvania established her first normal 
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school to train teachers. This school, lo- 
cated at Millersville, near Lancaster, was 
the forerunner of the fourteen state 
teachers colleges which Pennsylvania 
supports today. At the same time, the 
State created a Department of Public In- 
struction. It was evident by this time 
that free public education was here to 
stay. 


Pennsylyania’s First Free Schools. 
The earliest free public schools in Penn- 
sylvania could not compare with the 
well-equipped buildings of today. Most 
of them were one-room frame struc- 
tures located in small towns or in the 
open country. One teacher taught all 
the grades. ‘Teachers’ salaries were low, 
and few of the earliest teachers were well 
trained. 

The schoolhouse contained plain 
wooden benches and a stove to keep the 
teacher and pupils from freezing in win- 
ter. ‘There were no maps, blackboards, 
library books, or even lead pencils. ‘The 
pupils did all their writing on slates. 


er 





While one grade was memorizing its 
lesson, another grade was “ reciting” to 
the teacher in the same room. In all but 
a few city schools the only subjects 
taught were reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 


The First Public High Schools. 
Naturally enough, the State’s first job in 
providing public education was to give 
children a chance to learn the “three 
R’s.” For those who had money to pay 
the tuition, Pennsylvania had many 
academies which offered an education 
beyond the elementary grades. But it 
was recognized from the start that even- 
tually the State would have to provide 
more advanced education free of charge. 
As early as 1836 Pennsylvania established 
her first public high school, the Central 
High School in Philadelphia. By 1860 
there were six free high schools, located 
in the six largest cities. Outside of these 
cities, the only schools which offered a 
high school education were still private 
academies. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA TODAY. This was the first 
public high school in Pennsylvania, established in 1836. 
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OLD WEST HALL at Dickinson College was erected in 1804. It was de- 
signed by Benjamin H. Latrobe, who also designed the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. 


Pennsylvania’s Colleges. Pennsylva- 
nia was well endowed with colleges; in 
fact, it has more of them today than any 
other state. One reason for this fact was 
that our State had many different re- 
ligious groups, most of which founded 
their own colleges. 

However, Pennsylvania’s oldest and 
foremost college was not denominational 
at all. The University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1755 as the College of Phila- 
delphia, owed its beginnings largely to 
the interest of Benjamin Franklin. It 
soon became one of the leading Ameri- 
can universities, famous for its medical 
school (the first in the country) and its 
school of law. Dickinson College at Car- 
lisle, chartered by the Presbyterian 


Church in 1783, was the outgrowth of a 
grammar school founded before the Rev- 
olution. In 1787 the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches established Franklin 
College, now Franklin and Marshall, at 
Lancaster. Although Benjamin Franklin 
was not a member of these churches, he 
did so much to get the college started 
that it was named in his honor. 

By 1860 Pennsylvania had a number 
of other schools which offered a college 
degree. In the western part of the State, 
Washington College and Jefferson Col- 
lege, begun as separate Presbyterian cen- 
ters of learning, were later combined into 
a single school in 1865. Allegheny Col- 
lege at Meadville still keeps the name un- 
der which it was started in 1815. In 1819 
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the Western University of Pennsylvania 
was founded; today we know it as the 
University of Pittsburgh, famous for its 
“ Cathedral of Learning.” Lafayette Col- 
lege at Easton dates from 1826, and 
Pennsylvania College, now Gettysburg, 
was begun by the Lutherans in 1832. 


Early College Training. A hundred 
years ago Pennsylvania colleges were 
open only to men. Since they were 
chiefly training grounds for the law or 
ministry, technical and scientific train- 
ing had little place in the curriculum. 
Instead, there was great emphasis on 
classical learning, which was then ex- 
pected of educated men — philosophy 
and literature of Greece and Rome. 

True, experiments in chemistry were 
carried on at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and at Dickinson. But no institu- 
tion in the State offered a course in en- 
gineering or agriculture. And not until 
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the state normal schools were started in 
1857 was there any specific training for 
teachers. 


Penn State Is Founded. In 1852 the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society began 
agitation for a school which would train 
farmers in the newest methods of scien- 
tific agriculture. As a result, the Farmer’s 
High School, later the Pennsylvania 
State College, was created in 1855. In 
1862, under the Land Grant College Act 
passed by Congress, it became the state 
college of Pennsylvania. 

By the terms of the Land Grant Act, 
Congress could appropriate money te- 
ceived from the sale of western lands to 
found colleges for the study of agricul- 
ture and thee, “mechanical “arts.” 
Through court action in 1953, the char- 
ter of the College was amended and the 
name was officially changed to the Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


4. OTHER REFORMS IN PENNSYLVANIA'S LIFE 


The nineteenth century was a great 
age of social reform, and Pennsylvania 
was quite naturally a center of this move- 
ment. The State had been peopled by 
immigrants who came here in search of 
freedom, and it had been a leader in 
democratic movements from the begin- 
ning. The Quakers, who made up an in- 
fluential part of the population, had al- 
ways been concerned with relieving hu- 
man suffering and with providing equal 
opportunities for all. 

The reform spirit was active in the 


field of education, but abuses in many 
other fields cried out for attention. 
There was, of course, the terrible injus- 
tice of Negro slavery, which we shall 
consider in the next chapter. But the 
poor, the mentally ill, prisoners — all 
these received harsh, inhuman. treat- 
ment. Women had scarcely any rights 
as citizens. 


Women’s Rights. In the early days 
of our nation, women had no legal rights 
whatever. They could not vote or hold 
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LUCRETIA MOTT, Quaker preacher 
in Philadelphia, led the fight for 
women’s rights. (Culver) 


public office. All a woman’s property 
became her husband’s when she married. 
The husband had complete control over 
the children, and could appoint a guard- 
ian to take care of them after his death 
even though their mother was still liv- 
ing. Of course in practice the condition 
of American women was not as bad as 
these legal rules would seem to indicate. 
Women had worked side by side with 
their husbands to clear the American 
wilderness, and as a result they enjoyed 
far more actual freedom than the more 
sheltered women of Europe. But in 
America as well as Europe it was agreed 
that woman’s place was in the home. 


Jane Swisshelm and Lucretia Mott. 
Two Pennsylvanians who played a prom- 
inent part in the fight for women’s rights 
were Jane Swisshelm and Lucretia Mott. 


The former was born Jane Grey Cannon 
in Pittsburgh in 1815. From the age of 
ten, when her father died, the young 
gitl had to help her mother earn a liy- 
ing. By the time she was fifteen she was 
teaching school. ‘Throughout her life 
she wrote eloquently in favor of the 
emancipation of women. Lucretia Mott, 
who spent most of her life in Philadel- 
phia, was even better known. A Quaker 
preacher and writer, she became inter- 
ested in women’s rights when she took 
up teaching and found that she would 
get only half the pay of men who were 
doing the same job. In 1840 Mrs. Mott 
attended a world antislavery meeting in 
London, but she and the other women 
delegates were not allowed to take their 
seats because of their sex. In July, 1848, 
she joined forces with Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton in promoting the famous wom- 
en’s rights convention held at Seneca 
Falls, New York. This convention 
marked the opening of a nationwide 
campaign for women’s rights in the 
United States. 


Sarah Josepha Hale and Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. In 1830 in Philadelphia 
Louis Godey founded a magazine that 
was to become the most influential 
women’s periodical of its time. He called 
it Godey’s Lady’s Book and appointed 
Sarah Josepha Hale the editor. The 
Lady’s Book was not only the first wom- 
en’s fashion magazine in America; it was 
the first American magazine of any kind 
to achieve such a large circulation, near- 
ly 150,000 copies per issue. Mrs. Hale 
used the magazine as a forum to sup- 
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EASTERN STATE PENITEN-. 
TIARY at Philadelphia, con- 
structed in 1829, was a model 
prison in its day. (Philadelphia 
Museum of Art) 


port everything that would improve the 
lot of American women. She helped to 
establish the Female Medical College 
of Philadelphia in 1848. Through the 
Lady’s Book she made “ unfeminine ” 
activities like swimming and horseback 
riding fashionable for women. 


Prison Reforms. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Pennsylvania 
became the great testing ground for 
prison reform in America. The move- 
ment had begun with William Penn 
himself. As you remember, Penn’s first 
laws for the colony stated that prisons 
should not be foul, unhealthy places of 
confinement but workhouses where the 
prisoner could learn a useful trade. This 
eatly Quaker interest in improving the 
lot of prisoners carried over into Penn- 
sylvania’s criminal law. Before the Rev- 
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olution most of the American colonies 


listed about twenty-seven crimes which 
were punishable by death. In Pennsyl- 
vania there was only one: murder. The 
state constitution of 1776 kept the death 
penalty for murder but abolished every 
kind of bodily punishment for other 
crimes. In Massachusetts at that time a 
person could have his ears cut off for 
forgery. 

In 1788 Richard Vaux of Philadelphia 
drew up a famous report on prison con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania. Vaux reported 
that first offenders, and even persons 
being held for trial, had to share cells 
with the most hardened convicts. Prison 
food was bad and sanitary conditions 
were unspeakable. 

As a result of the missionary efforts 
of Vaux and others, Pennsylvania be- 
gan construction of the Eastern State 
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Penitentiary in 1829. Located on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia, this “ model 
prison” was unique in its time. Each 
prisoner had a separate cell with toilet 
and running water, as weil as a place 
to exercise. Needless to say, there were 
many people who declared sourly that 
the prisoners were being “ spoiled.” But 
also, as usually happens, the more hu- 
mane system got results. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Plan, as it was called, was 
widely copied not only in this country 
but in Europe. 


The Mentally Ill. In the early nine- 
teenth century people who were men- 
tally ill were dealt with even mote cal- 
lously than out-and-out criminals. In 
most asylums they were treated more 
like unruly animals than human beings. 
If beatings did not quiet a patient, he 
was placed in a strait jacket. 

Even before the Revolution, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush inaugurated a new system 
of dealing with mental patients at the 
Philadelphia Hospital. Rush abolished 
all cruel punishments and unusual re- 
straints. Not only did he treat the pa- 
tients kindly, but he made every effort 
to find the cause of their illness. In 1812 
he published the first book on the treat- 
ment of mental diseases to be written in 
America. Today the medical profession 
honors Rush as the “ father of Ameri- 
can psychiatry.” 


Movements for World Peace. Since 
the Quakers were strong pacifists, it is 
not surprising that Philadelphia early 
became a center of movements to abol- 
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ish war. Here again William Penn was a 
pioneer. In 1693 he published his Es. 
say Towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe. Penn advocated an in- 
ternational tribunal to settle disputes — 
not unlike the United Nations of today. 
Pennsylvania’s Quakers continued to 
work tirelessly for peace in the midst of 
a warlike world. In 1776 Anthony Bene- 
zet opened a crusade for peace with the 
publication of his Thoughts on the Na- 
ture of War. And the same Benjamin 
Rush, who did so much to help the in- 
sane, suggested that the new republic 
set up a permanent peace office under a 
Secretary of Peace. According to Rush’s 
plan, this office would have functioned 
as a regular part of the government ma- 
chinery. 


The Harmony Society. One of the 
most interesting aspects of these efforts 
at reform was the establishment in 
America of a number of “ideal” com- 
munities. ‘he members of these com- 
munities hoped to abolish poverty and 
unemployment by working together in 
a co-operative community. In the com- 
munities, the members owned all prop- 
erty in common and shared the prod- 
ucts of their labors equally. Pennsylva- 
nia was the site of several of these ex- 
periments. One of the most successful 
was that of the Harmony Society. Its 
buildings still stand on the Ohio at the 
present industrial town of Ambridge. 

The Harmony Society began in Ger- 
many in about 1800. Its leader was 
George Rapp and the Harmonites are 
sometimes called “ Rappites.” The Har- 
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ECONOMY, founded in 1824 by the Harmony Society, was a prosperous 


cA 





community. (Pa. State Department of Commerce) 


monites emigrated to America, formally 
organized the Society in Butler County 
in 1804, and founded the town of Har- 
mony. In 1814 the Harmonites moved 
to Indiana, but ten years later they re- 
turned to Pennsylvania and founded 
Economy where Ambridge is today. 
The Harmonites did not believe in 
individual ownership of property. Every 
member gave his property over to the 
Society, to be used for the support and 
benefit of all. The Harmonites were 
skilled farmers, and their lands became 
models of thrift and productivity. ‘They 
were also accomplished textile workers 
and turned out fine broadcloth, muslins, 
satins, and velvets. Their experiment 
prospered to such an extent that at one 
time their property was worth more than 
$4,000,000. Some of their profits were 
invested in Pennsylvania’s first railroads 
and oil wells. Unfortunately the Society 


could not survive without the leadership 
of “Father” Rapp, who died in 1847. 
The community declined from that time 
on, although it was not formally dis- 
solved until 1905. 


A Religious Revival. Accompanying 
the growth of democracy was the devel- 
opment of new religious denominations 
that appealed especially to the common 
people. The Baptists and Methodists 
were the most important of the new de- 
nominations. ‘The leaders of both groups 
carried their messages of hope to all peo- 
ple — to the poverty-stricken, to the coal 
miners, and to the factory workers. Bap- 
tists in Pennsylvania grew from a few 
hundred in 1790 to 40,000 in 1860. The 
growth of Methodism was even more 
spectacular. In 1790 there were fewer 
than 2,000 Methodists in Pennsylvania; 
by 1860 there were 100,000. 
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New Religions. ‘The religious revival 
produced three entirely new American 
churches on Pennsylvania soil. The 
United Brethren Church, an offshoot of 
the German Reformed Church in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, was organized by 
Philip William Otterbein and Martin 
Boehm. In eastern Pennsylvania, Jacob 
Albright established the Evangelical 
Church, which is now joined with the 
United Brethren. Albright’s followers 
organized their church in 1816, at a 
meeting in a barn at Winfield in Union 
County. The third of these new Penn- 
sylvania churches was the Disciples of 
Christ, which was organized in Wash- 
ington County. All of these new religious 
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movements frowned on fine churches 
and ceremonial religion. In this and in 
their emphasis on the personal religious 
feeling of the individual, they reflected 
the growing democratic movement. 

The Mormon Church, founded by 
Joseph Smith in New York in 1830, is 
also part of the Pennsylvania story. 
Smith lived near Great Bend, in Sus- 
quehanna County, for several years just 
before 1830. Here he did much of the 
work of translating the “ Golden Plates ” 
of the Book of Mormon, on which the 
faith is based. The site of his home is 
now owned by the Church of Latter: 
Day Saints as one of their historic 
shrines. 


5. THE GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA’S NEWSPAPERS 


After the Revolution, the young 
United States wanted more than politi- 
cal and industrial freedom from Europe. 
It also wanted to develop a more demo- 
cratic American culture. During this pe- 
riod it was the penny newspaper which 
did more than anything else to broaden 
the knowledge and interests of the com- 
mon man, 


The Penny Newspaper. By 1840 
there were 187 newspapers in Pennsyl- 
vania, as compared with nine in 1776, 
Many of the greatest of these journals 
sold for only a penny. 

There had been newspapers in Penn- 
sylvania for a long time, but they had 
usually been too expensive for the aver- 
age person to buy. When the Pennsyl- 


vania Packet and Daily Advertiser be- 
came a daily in 1784, it was the only 
daily newspaper in America. Later Phila- 
delphia’s Gazette of the United States 
became the chief organ of the Federalist 
Party, while the city’s National Gazette 
and Aurora did the same service for the 
Democrats. When the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette (ancestor of the Post-Gazette of 
today) appeared in 1786, it was the first 
newspaper west of the Alleghenies. But 
the man in the street could not afford 
to buy these early papers himself; he had 
to get the news secondhand from a 
wealthy friend or hear it read aloud in a 
coffeehouse. 

The penny newspaper was made pos- 
sible by the invention of the rotary press, 
which made printing quicker and cheap- 
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er. The cost of the paper itself was re- 
duced by two other inventions, both of 
thern by Pennsylvanians. In 1828, at 
Meadville, William Morgan first began 
to make paper from straw. In 1830 two 
other Meadville men, Lewis Wooster 
and J. C. Holmes, patented a process to 
make paper out of wood pulp. No longer 
was it necessary to print newspapers on 
the more expensive paper made from 
Tags. 

Pennsylvania’s first penny newspaper 
was the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


which appeared on March 25, 1836. | 


Other journals soon made use of the 
new paper and the rotary press, and the 
penny newspaper became a common- 
place. Now that every man could afford 
his daily paper, newspapers had a much 
greater influence in shaping and edu- 
cating popular opinion. The newspa- 
pers themselves became larger and more 
attractive, printing not only news but 
many special features. The newspaper 
had come into its own as a great force in 
shaping opinion and keeping the people 
informed. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. How did the Pennsylvania Plan make 
elections more democratic? 

2. What procedure was followed in 
naming candidates for political office before 
this plan was used? 

3. How did the new Pennsylvania con- 
stitution of 1838 affect the power of the 
Governor? 

4. Why were so many industrial work- 
ers not able to vote before 1838? 

5. What group in Pennsylvania first had 
free public education? 
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6. What law is the basis of Pennsyl- 
vania’s present system of public schools? 

7. After the passage of the Free School 
Act, why was there still a question of es- 
tablishing public schools? 

8. Who were the leaders in the fight 
for women’s rights in Pennsylvania? 

9. How did Pennsylvania improve its 
prisons in the nineteenth century? 

10. Name the new religious groups that 
grew out of the religious revivals of the 
nineteenth century. 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why is the nominating convention 
considered more democratic than the older 
method of selecting candidates in caucus? 

2. Should the right to vote be given 
only to people who pay taxes or own prop- 
erty? 

3. How did the Quaker schools and the 
neighborhood community schools differ 
from free public schools? 

4. Why is free public education particu- 
larly important in a democracy? 

5. Are newspapers as important in de- 
veloping public opinion today as they were 
in the middle of the nineteenth century? 

6. Why was the penny newspaper such 
an important development in American 
life? 

7. Would the members of the Harmony 
Society be considered socialists if they ex- 
isted today? 


VOCABULARY 

Explain each of the following terms: 

caucus tuition 

nominating church school 
convention neighborhood school 

majority social reform 

franchise psychiatry 

illiterate pacifist 


Lat 


IDENTIFICATION 
Who or what was each of the following: 
Pennsylvania Plan Godey’s Lady’s 
Thaddeus Stevens Book 
Lancastrian plan Richard Vaux 
Lucretia Mott Benjamin Rush 
Harmony Society Jacob Albright 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a list of all the changes which 
show the growth of democracy in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2. As Thaddeus Stevens, address the 
class on behalf of the free school law. 

3. Compare the financing of public 
schools as provided for by the law of 1834 
with the way public schools are financed 
in your community today. 

4. Find out how the number of public 
schools and enrollment in them in Penn- 
sylvania today compares with those of the 
1850’s. Show the results in a bar graph. 

5. Compare the kind of education in the 
early one-room schools with Pennsylvania’s 
present program of education. 

6. Where were the first schools in your 
community? Have a committee write an 
account of these schools. 

7. Look up some old newspaper files, 
and compare them with today’s papers. 

8. On a map of Pennsylvania show 
wnere Pennsylvania colleges and universi- 
ties are located. 

g. Have a panel discuss the changes 
which have been made in penal institu- 
tions and in institutions for the mentally 
ill since 1800. 
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Chapter 16 


Perey RUGGLE: OVER 
SLAVERY AND 
THE UNION 


The Civil War tore the nation apart for four terrible years. It was 
unlike any war that had been fought before. First, the armies were 
larger than any that had taken the field in earlier wars. Second, these 
armies were composed of civilians who had left their shops and farms 
to fight for a cause in which they believed deeply. ‘They fought des- 
perately, and there were more casualties than in previous wars. 

Third, for the first time in history, the whole industrial and agri- 
cultural strength of both sides was engaged in the war. The new ma- 
chines and factories were employed in making new types of cannon, 
tifles, and shells. The textile factories produced uniforms, blankets, 
and other articles. Great quantities of farm produce went to the 
armies. In the end, it was the greater industrial power of the North 
that decided the outcome of the war. 

Pennsylvania was truly a keystone state in this struggle. From its 
earliest colonial years, the people of Pennsylvania had opposed slavery. 
When war came, Pennsylvania’s industrial strength made the State 
a great arsenal for the North. One of the decisive battles of the war 
was fought on Pennsylvania soil, the Battle of Gettysburg. At this 
battlefield, President Lincoln later delivered his Gettysburg Address. 


I. THE MOVEMENT TO ABOLISH SLAVERY 


A group of German Quakers in Ger- Quakers condemned slavery in the name 
mantown made the first recorded pro- of the entire Quaker faith. Since some 
test against slavery in 1688. In 1754 the wealthy Quakers continued thereafter 
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to hold slaves, the Quaker organization 
in 1776 barred all Quakers who held 
slaves from any Quaker meeting. 
Eventually, this strong stand by re- 
ligious groups aroused the whole people 
to action against slavery. In 1780 Penn- 
sylvania passed the first law in America 
to abolish slavery within its borders. No 
child born in Pennsylvania after that 
year was to be a slave. All people who 
were slaves at the time the law was 
passed were to be freed when they 
reached the age of twenty-eight. 


The Underground Railroad. In the 
years just before the Civil War, increas- 
ing numbers of slaves sought escape from 
their masters. Many northerners who 
opposed slavery helped the slaves along 
the way to freedom in Canada. Since 
southern slaveholders had invested a 
great deal of money in the slaves, they 
regarded these slaves as valuable prop- 
erty. They felt that anyone aiding slaves 
to escape was guilty of stealing their 
property. The southerners got Congress 
to pass stringent laws against giving aid 
to runaway slaves. Under the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850, United States com- 
missioners were authorized to arrest fug- 
itive slaves and to return them to their 
owners. 

Pennsylvania was on one main line of 
escape from the South to Canada. Slave- 
owners were often able to trace their 
slaves to Columbia, just across from 
Maryland on the Susquehanna River. So 
many slaves disappeared from sight here 
that a slave owner once remarked, 
“There must be an underground rail- 
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road out of this place.” Thus a name 
was given to the dangerous practice of 
aiding slaves to escape their masters. 
The underground ran all the way 
across Pennsylvania and into New York 
and then to Canada. Slaves were moved 
from place to place at night when dark- 
ness hid their movements. With the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 in effect, the 
underground railroad became a risky 
business. Many a quiet Quaker, hating 
slavery with all his heart, kept the un- 
derground going despite the law. Some- 
times violence occurred, as it did at 
Christiana in Lancaster County in 
1851. Three fugitive slaves were hidden 
on a nearby farm when their master ar- 
rived with a United States marshal to de- 
mand their return. Summoned by the 
call of a dinner horn, a mob of armed 
white men and free Negroes in the com- 
munity fought off the marshal, killed 
the slaveowner, and prevented the re- 
turn of the slaves to the South. Several 
people were arrested on the charge of 
treason for violation of the Fugitive 
Slave Act, but none were punished. 


The Nation Moves Toward Civil 
War. The quarrel between North and 
South over slavery was not just a quar- 
rel as to whether slavery was right or 
wrong. It was also a practical dispute as 
to whether slavery should be allowed in 
the territories that had not yet become 
states. Every time a territory applied for 
admission to the nation, the problem 
arose again. ‘he North opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery; the South advocated 
it. Both sides wanted to gain new allies 
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in Congress from the new states. The 
South particularly feared that a growing 
North would soon be able to outvote it 
in the Senate and thus perhaps do away 
with slavery entirely. 


In 1820, Americans hoped that the 


question of extending slavery had been 
settled. The Missouri Compromise of 
that year admitted Maine as a free state 
and Missouri as a slave state. The bal- 
ance was thus kept even. The Compro- 
mise also laid down a principle for de- 
ciding whether other new states in the 
Louisiana Territory should be free or 
slave states. A line was drawn straight 
west, along Missouri’s southern border 
to the Rocky Mountains. Territories 
north of this line were to be admitted as 
free states; those on the south would be 
admitted as slave states. 

In the 1840’s it became clear to many 
people that the addition of territories in 
the West would reopen the slavery prob- 
lem when they applied for admission as 
states. In these years there was a strong 
clamor in the country to extend the 
United States southward to the Rio 
Grande and westward all the way to the 
Pacific coast. It was certain that the 
United States would gain new territory 
as a result of the war with Mexico, which 
started in 1846, 

Many northern Congressmen felt that 
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the Missouri Compromise should not 
apply to these areas, since they were not 
part of the country when the Compro- 
mise was made. David Wilmot of To- 
wanda was one of these. In 1846 he of- 
fered in Congress, as an amendment to 
an appropriation bill, the famous Wil- 
mot Proviso, which proposed that slavery 
should not be permitted in any territory 
that might be gained as a result of the 
war. ‘he proviso passed the House but 
was defeated in the Senate. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature passed a_ resolution 
strongly supporting the proposal while 
it was being debated in Congress. 

At the conclusion of the Mexican War 
in 1848, great new western territories 
were added to the United States. Also, 
in 1846 we had reached an agreement 
with England by which we added the 
Oregon territory. It became clearer and 
clearer to the South that the old balance 
between free and slave states would not 
last much longer. California, lying partly 
south of the old Missouri Compromise 
line, asked to be admitted to the Union 
as a free state. The South’s reluctant 
agreement became part of the Compro- 
mise of 1850. ‘This act admitted Califor- 
nia as a free state and let the people of 
Utah and New Mexico decide for them- 
selves whether they would permit slav- 
ery. 


2. THE SLAVERY ISSUE IN PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS 


Pennsylvania was in the forefront of 
all the heated debate over slavery. In 
1850, the Democrats were the strongest 


party in the State. However, within the 
Democratic Party there was sharp dis- 
agreement over slavery and its extension. 
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One group, including David Wilmot, 
opposed extending slavery at every op- 
portunity. The other group favored com- 
promise with the South. 


Formation of the Republican Party. 
The political party that opposed the 
Democrats in 1850 was known as the 
Whig Party. It was organized in 1836 by 
those who opposed the policies of An- 
drew Jackson. In 1840 at a convention at 
Harrisburg, the Whigs nominated for 
President, and later elected, General 
William Henry Harrison, a hero of the 
War of 1812 and of Indian battles. In 
1848 the Whigs nominated and elected 
General Zachary Taylor, a Mexican War 
hero, as President. 

In Pennsylvania the Whigs were a 
minority much of the time, but they be- 
came strong enough to elect three gov- 
ernors; Ritner in 1835, Johnston in 
1848, and Pollock in 1854. However, like 
the Democrats, the national Whig Party 
was split over slavery. After 1854, the 
Whig Party rapidly declined in Penn- 
sylvania and throughout the nation. 

Out of the strife within the two old 
parties there came a new political 
patty which has continued until the 
present day, the Republican Party. ‘This 
new party favored Wilmot’s strong stand 
against extension of slavery. It favored 
aid by the federal government in build- 
ing railroads. It asked the government 
to give every settler a chance to acquire 
160 acres of free land if he would settle 
and work on it. It favored a high pro- 
tective tariff, which would place a high 
tax on products coming into this coun- 
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PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN, 
born near Mercersburg, had served 
in the Pennsylvania Assembly and 
the national Congress before his 
election in 1856. 


try to compete with our own manufac- 
tures. 

The new Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania was first organized at a meeting of 
its leaders in Pittsburgh in February, 
1856. In June of the same year, the first 
national convention of the Republican 
Party was held in Philadelphia. John C. 
Frémont, hailed as the “ pathfinder of 
the West” because of his extensive ex- 
plorations, was nominated as the first 
Republican candidate for President. 


Buchanan Elected President in 1856. 
The Democrats nominated James Bu- 
chanan of Pennsylvania to oppose Fré- 
mont. Buchanan was the first Pennsyl- 
vanian to be nominated by a major 
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WHEATLAND was the name given to the home of James Buchanan in 
Lancaster. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


party for the Presidency. He had long 
been a national leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Democrats nominated 
him because they believed he could 
carry Pennsylvania, whose votes were 
needed if they were to win. 

Buchanan was born near Mercers- 
burg in 1791. He had served in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature and in both the na- 
tional House of Representatives and the 
Senate. He had been minister to Russia 
and to England. Under President Polk, 
he was secretary of state. He was among 
those Democrats who favored working 
out an agreement with the South. He 
regarded the Abolitionists as wild ex- 
tremists. In the election he received the 
votes of all the Southern states, as well 
as those of Pennsylvania. However, Bu- 
chanan carried Pennsylvania by only 


3,000 votes. The Republicans in Pennsyl- 
vania were a growing party. 


Pennsylyania Makes Lincoln’s Nomt- 
nation Possible in 1860. By the time 
the second Republican convention was 
held in Chicago in 1860, Pennsylvania 
had become more strongly a Republican 
state. The party stand against slavery 
appealed to many Pennsylvanians. The 
promise to impose a tariff on imported 
products gained the support of almost 
every manufacturer. 

Simon Cameron, a businessman from 
central Pennsylvania, was the leader of 
the Pennsylvania delegation to the na- 
tional convention in 1860. Cameron, 
with the large bloc of Pennsylvania votes 
behind him, was a strong contender for 
the Presidential nomination. On the first 
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ballot for the Presidential candidate, 
William Seward won the largest num- 
ber of votes, with Lincoln a close second 
and Cameron third. If Cameron had 
held out, it is possible that he might 
have won the nomination on a later bal- 
lot. Instead, he swung his votes to Lin- 
coln in return for the promise of a post 
in Lincoln’s cabinet. He was later made 
secretary of war. 


Pennsylvania in the 1860 Election. 
Matters had gone from bad to worse be- 
tween 1856 and 1860. In 1857 in the tiny 
room where the Supreme Court of the 
United States met in Washington, the 
solemn judges in their black robes had 
been considering the case of Dred Scott, 
a Negro. As a slave he had been taken 
by his owner into free territory. ‘There 
he had sued to force his owner to give 
him his freedom. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court, which de- 
cided against him and went on to say 
that the whole Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 was unconstitutional, since Con- 
gress had no power to exclude slavery 
from new territories. This decision 
pleased the South but aroused violent 
feelings in the North. 

In Kansas there had been for several 
years a “little civil war” between the 
slavery and antislavery people. Congress 
had declared in 1854 that the people of 
Kansas themselves must decide whether 
they would permit slavery or not. First 
the advocates of slavery, then those who 
opposed it, seemed to be in control. 
Meantime, blood was shed and property 
was destroyed. 
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From Kansas in 1859 had come John 
Brown, who once worked as a tanner in 
Crawford County. With a band of fol- 
lowers, he attempted to seize the United 
States armory at Harper’s Ferry on the 
Potomac. His purpose was to use the 
arms he hoped to seize to equip slaves 
for revolt. John Brown failed; he was 
captured and hanged for insurrection 
against the government, but his attempt 
added fuel to the fire. 

This was the background for the po- 
litical campaign of 1860. Southern ex- 
tremists were openly threatening that 
the South would secede if Lincoln was 
elected. Many people in the North, al- 
though opposed to slavery, feared to 
vote for Lincoln lest his election divide 
the Union. 

Pennsylvania was a key state in this 
election. Its large number of electoral 
votes might prove decisive. Moreover, 
in October, one month before the na- 
tional election, the State was electing a 
new Governor. This election would be 
a test of Republican strength and a fore- 
cast of how Pennsylvania would vote 
for President. The eyes of the nation 
turned to Pennsylvania, and in October 
the Republicans swept their candidate 
for Governor, Andrew Gregg Curtin of 
Bellefonte, into office and also gained 
a majority in the State Assembly. 

The Republican triumph in Pennsyl- 
vania’s election sent the party’s fortunes 
soaring and further dismayed the opposi- 
tion. The Democrats had already split 
into two parties in June over the slay- 
ery issue, and there was a third group, 
the Constitutional Union Party, in the 
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field. When the votes were counted, it 
was a Republican victory, and Lincoln 


had been elected sixteenth President of 


the United States. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA’S IMPORTANT PART IN THE WAR 


Lincoln was elected in November, 
1860, but he was not to take office until 
March, 1861. During the four months 
before his inauguration, the country 
seethed with turmoil. The southern 
states acted promptly to make good their 
pre-election threat of secession. On De- 
cember 20, 1860, a convention of 169 
delegates from southern states met at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and _for- 
mally declared the Union dissolved. Led 
by South Carolina, the legislatures of 
the southern states, one by one, ratified 
this action. 

Within a few weeks, six of these states 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, to form 
a Confederacy. They adopted a consti- 
tution, elected a president, and dis- 
patched a commission to Washington 
to notify the federal government of 
their actions. 

Lincoln prepared to leave Springfield, 
Ilinois. On his way to Washington, he 
stopped in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
to talk to the people. Everywhere, he 
urged peace and unity. On Washing- 
ton’s birthday, he arrived in Harrisburg. 
There he was greeted by Governor Cur- 
tin, and Pennsylvania paraded its troops 
before him. Then Lincoln went on to 
Washington in great secrecy, guarded 
by Secret Service men, because it had 
been learned that some men planned to 
take his life as he passed through Balti- 


more. In Washington, Pennsylvania 
soldiers from Lewistown, Pottsville, and 
Allentown were on hand to guard him 
and the nation’s capital. These were the 
famous “ First Defenders.” 

Lincoln continued to urge peace from 
the day of his inauguration, but the 





A STATUE OF GENERAL MEADE, 
leader of the Union armies, stands 
at Gettysburg. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA MONUMENT 
on the Gettysburg Battlefield. (Pa. 
State Dept. of Commerce) 


South was determined to go its own way. 
On April 12, 1861, South Carolina 
troops opened fire upon Fort Sumter in 
Charleston harbor, and ten days later it 
was abandoned. The Civil War had 
begun. 

The War involved many issues, not 
all of which were seen clearly at the time 
it started. To Lincoln, it was not a war 
to abolish slavery but a war to preserve 
the Union. To a great many people in 
the North, however, it was a crusade 
against slavery. As the war went on, this 
antislavery feeling rose higher and high- 
er. In 1863, the President, using his great 
wartime power, issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, freeing all slaves 
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within the limits of the warring south- 
ern states. 


Pennsylvania Provides Soldiers and 
Leaders. As soon as he heard of the 
firing upon Fort Sumter, Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Curtin pledged the vast re- 
sources of his state to winning the war. 
When the war began, many states were 
wavering in their allegiance to Lincoln 
and the Union. Something had to be 
done to pull them together in united 
action. To this end, Curtin called a con- 
ference of northern governors at Al- 
toona in September, 1862. The Altoona 
conference was a great help in mobiliz- 
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ing the North solidly behind the Union 
cause. 

In Congress, Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania was one of the Union 
leaders. In Lincoln’s cabinet, Simon 
Cameron was secretary of war, soon to 
be followed by a Pittsburgh lawyer, Ed- 
win Stanton. Another Pennsylvanian, 
Admiral David Porter, eventually 
opened up the Mississippi with his gun- 
boats, thus splitting the Confederacy in 
two. To the Army of the Potomac, 


Pennsylvania gave such generals as 
George B. McClellan, Winfield S. Han- 
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cock, and George Gordon Meade. It 
was Meade who led the Union troops at 
Gettysburg. 

When Lincoln asked Pennsylvania 
for fourteen regiments, Pennsylvania 
gave him twenty-five. In addition to 
armed militia and marines, Pennsylvania 
gave 362,000 men to the Union armies 
and 14,000 more to the navy. 


Pennsylvania, Arsenal of the North. 
‘The Union forces were the largest army 
the world had ever seen, and Pennsyl- 
vania supplied a major share of the 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG as painted by Pennsylvania’s Peter Rother- 
mel hangs in the State Museum in Harrisburg. (Brown’s Studio and Art 
Shop) 
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equipment of that army. Our textile 
mills manufactured thousands of yards 
of blue cloth. By means of the newly in- 
vented sewing machine, other factories 
turned this cloth into uniforms. Phila- 
delphia manufactured thousands of 
rifles, cannon, and shells. ‘The Cramp 
shipyards on the Delaware built war- 
ships, and the Fort Pitt Foundry at 
Pittsburgh produced the great 12-inch 
rifled cannon, the most powerful weapon 
the world had ever seen. 


Pennsylvania Leaders. ‘To pay the 
Union soldiers and to equip them re- 
quired enormous sums of money. In 
the Revolution, a Philadelphia banker, 
Robert Morris, had gathered together 
financial support for Washington’s 
army. In the Civil War, another Phila- 
delphia banker, Jay Cooke, performed 
the same service for Lincoln. Jay Cooke, 
head of the great banking house Jay 
Cooke and Company, used modern 
methods of advertising to sell govern- 
ment war bonds directly to the people. 

The North had excellent new railway 
networks to move men and supplies, and 
newly installed telegraph systems to re- 
lay messages quickly. To see that the 
communications and transportation sys- 
tem worked smoothly, it was necessary 
to tie it all together under the guidance 
of experienced men. President Lincoln 
turned over the job of running the rail- 
roads to Pennsylvania’s railroad build- 
ers, men like ‘Thomas Scott and Frank 
Thomson of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and John Tucker of the Reading Rail- 
toad. 
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The Pennsylvania Battlegrounds. 
Pennsylvania was the only northern 
state where a battle took place. In Oc- 
tober, 1862, dashing “Jeb” Stuart in- 
vaded the Cumberland Valley at the 
head of 1,800 Confederate cavalry. He 
advanced to Chambersburg before turn- 
ing back to the South, laden with rich 
booty. Again in 1864, the Confederates 
attacked Chambersburg, this time burn- 
ing it to the ground. 

In the early summer of 1863, the Con- 
federate commander Robert E. Lee de- 
cided to attempt a bold stroke. He had 
just won an important victory at Chan- 
cellorsville over the Union army of 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker, and he be- 
lieved the time was ripe for a direct 
thrust at the rich industrial regions of 
Pennsylvania. He planned to cut the 
North in two by destroying Pennsylva- 
nia’s railroads, burning the wooden 
bridges over the Susquehanna, and tak- 
ing Harrisburg and Philadelphia, if all 
went well. 

Late in June, 80,000 soldiers moved 
across the Potomac River and advanced 
through Maryland into Pennsylvania. 
On June 28, Lee’s scouts reached the 
Susquehanna and looked across at the 
capitol buildings of Harrisburg. Mean- | 
while, General Meade with 100,000 men _ ° 
of the Army of the Potomac was moy- | 
ing rapidly to meet Lee’s forces. Hearing | 
of Meade’s approach, Lee turned his — 
forces about and marched slowly back 
toward Gettysburg. | 

Here on July 1, 1863, the two armies 
clashed. The fight raged evenly for two — 
days. On July 3, Lee made a last des- 
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perate attempt to crack the Union lines. 
He ordered Pickett’s division, of the 
Army of Virginia, to attack the cen- 
ter of the Union lines at Cemetery 
Ridge, just south of Gettysburg. Pick- 
ett’s men advanced up the ridge in 
a superb show of daring, but gallantry 
was no match for the rain of steel from 
the Union guns. The attack staggered, 
and fell back. Lee realized with the 
failure of Pickett’s charge that his Penn- 
sylvania campaign had ended. His crip- 
pled army began its slow, painful retreat 
to Virginia, followed at a careful dis- 
tance by Meade’s army. 

Four months later, on November 18, 
1863, President Lincoln arrived at Get- 
tysburg to help dedicate its national 
cemetery. ‘The most famous orator of 
the day, Edward Everett, had been 
asked to make the principal address. 
Everett spoke for more than two hours. 
The President followed with an address 
that lasted less than four minutes. One 
lady who spent the day at Gettysburg 
reported, “The President got up to say 
a few words and then we all went 
home.” 

Edward Everett’s two-hour oration 
has long been forgotten; but President 
Lincoln’s few words have been cher- 
ished by many generations of men. And 
Gettysburg, where one of the most bitter 
and destructive battles of all time took 
place, is now a quiet and hallowed me- 
morial, dedicated to the hope “, . . that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What stand did Pennsylvania take 
early in the struggle over slavery? 

2. Explain Pennsylvania’s role in the 
underground railroad. 

3. What was the Wilmot Proviso? 

4. What Pennsylvania cities figured 
prominently in the Republican Party’s or- 
ganization? 

5- Who were the Republican Presiden- 
tial nominees who were named at conven- 
tions held in Pennsylvania? 

6. Who is the only Pennsylvanian thus 
far who has been President of the United 
States? 

7. Why was Pennsylvania a key state in 
the election of 1860? 

8. What was the purpose of the Al- 
toona conference? 

g. On what occasion did Lincoln de- 
liver his Gettysburg Address? 

10. Name the Pennsylvanians who led 
Union forces during the Civil War. 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why do you think Pennsylvania op- 
posed slavery so early in its history? 

2. For what reasons has the Republican 
Party been so successful in Pennsylvania? 

3. Why did the South attempt to in- 
vade Pennsylvania? 

4. What effect would permanent seces- 
sion have had on the Union? 

5. Why was it hard to enforce the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law in Pennsylvania? 

6. How did the abolition of slavery ad- 
vance democracy? 


VOCABULARY 
Explain each of these terms: 
arsenal bloc 
fugitive armory 
conciliation secession 
extremists mobilize 
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IDENTIFICATION 
What part did the following play in the 
Civil War period? 
Missouri Compro- Simon Cameron 
mise Andrew Curtin 
underground rail- _—_‘ First Defenders 
road Edwin Stanton 
David Wilmot Jay Cooke 
abolitionists 
LOCATION 
On a map of the country, locate the fol- 
lowing: 
Columbia 
the line specified by the Missouri 
Compromise 
Harper’s Ferry 
Gettysburg 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Report on the activities of the under- 
ground railroad in Pennsylvania. 

2. Make a poster which could have been 
used to encourage recruits to volunteer for 
Pennsylvania regiments during the Civil 
War. 

3. Perhaps you had relatives in the Civil 
War. If any letters, diaries, or pictures are 
available, share their contents with the 
class. 

4. If you have a local historical museum, 
visit it and report on any of the exhibits 
that pertain to the Civil War. 

5. Report on slavery in colonial Penn- 
sylvania. 

6. On a map, show the movements of 
the Gettysburg campaign. 

7. If you are near enough, plan a visit 
to the battlefields at Gettysburg. 

8. Give brief accounts of the Pennsyl- 
vanians who served in Lincoln’s cabinet. 

g. Secure a copy of the record on which 
the actor Charles Laughton reads the 
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Gettysburg Address. Play the record for 
the class. 

10. Write a newspaper account that in- 
dicates how Pennsylvania helped to sup- 
ply the North during the Civil War. 
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Chapter 17 
THE GROWTH OF 
INDUSTRY SINCE 
ELE GINA Vives 


In Chapter 14 we saw how the Industrial Revolution got its start in 
our State and changed the pattern of life in Pennsylvania before the 
Civil War. This was only the beginning of the growth of Pennsyl- 
vania into an industrial giant — the second most important industrial 
state in the whole nation. Many great changes took place in industry 
after 1860. Some old and once very important industries declined, and 
others took their place. As more and more people came to live in 
cities, they needed manufactured goods, and new industries arose to 
supply them. A great steel industry grew up in Pennsylvania. At Pitts- 
burgh a new metal, aluminum, was produced, and a new industry 
grew from this discovery. 

Within industry itself important changes were taking place. Big 
business and the corporation began to overshadow the small partner- 
ship or individual ownership of earlier days. New sources of power 
were discovered for industry. Steam power completely replaced water- 
power in turning the wheels of industry. More machinery was em- 
ployed in industry, making it possible for workers to produce many 
more goods in the same number of hours. Lumber, coal, oil, and other 
resources were shipped to other states for use in their factories. Metals — 
from Pennsylvania mills were used for building and for manufactur- 
ing countless products. Pennsylvania inventors and industrialists de- 
veloped the means for harnessing electricity, thus preparing the way 
for the new age of electric power. 

While Pennsylvania was becoming an industrial giant itself in the 
new machine age, it was also helping promote the industrial greatness | 
of the whole nation. 
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1. CHANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA’S INDUSTRY 


Before. the Civil War, except for 
the great Pennsylvania iron industry, 
most of our industry relied upon the 
products of the farm and forest for raw 
materials, As late as 1860 Pennsylvania 
ranked first among the states in lumber- 
ing and second in milling flour and 
tanning leather. The textile industry was 
also an old and important industry in 
our State. Such great natural resources 
as coal and petroleum had scarcely been 
touched by 1860. In fact, the first com- 
mercial oil well was not drilled at Titus- 
ville until 1859. Even most railroad loco- 
motives were still burning wood in 1860. 
The great industries based upon such 
resources as coal and petroleum were 
in their infancy when the Civil War 
began. 


The Older Industries Decline. Lum- 
ber, tanning, and flour milling continued 
to be major Pennsylvania industries un- 
til 1870. After that date, they declined 
rapidly in importance. New forests of 
giant timber in the southern and far 
western states became the principal 
source from which the nation secured its 
supply of timber. 

With passing years the leather indus- 
try became less and less important. A 
few large tanneries still remain in north- 
ern Pennsylvania at such towns as West- 
field and Elkland in Tioga County, and 
they are among the largest in the world. 
But the industry no longer plays a lead- 
ing part in our life. 

Flour milling, too, was once one of 


Pennsylvania’s most valuable industries. 
Farmers in Lancaster, York, and nearby 
counties grew large quantities of winter 
wheat. Pennsylvania grew more rye than 
any other state, but by 1900 the Mid- 
dle West had become the center of 
grain-growing in the United States, and 
giant flour mills were built in that area. 
As a result, Pennsylvania soon lost its 
importance as a milling center. 

In 1870 Pennsylvania was second 
among the states in making woolen 
goods of all kinds. It ranked third in the 
making of cotton cloth and clothing. 
Philadelphia and Germantown were 
centers for making all kinds of hosiery. 
Pennsylvania has continued to be im- 
portant in textile manufacturing, even 
though the textile industry of the nation 
has steadily moved south in search of 
cheaper labor. 


The Stetson Hat Story. There were 
many stories of enterprise in the textile 
industry even after the Civil War. One 
of these concerns the Stetson hat. Every- 
one who has read a story about the 
West knows of the broad-brimmed Stet- 
son hats, which became a mark of the 
Western cowboy. Did you know that 
the idea of making such a hat originated 
with a Philadelphian named John B. 
Stetson, and that Philadelphia is the 
home of the Stetson? As a young man, 
Stetson opened a one-man hat factory in 
Philadelphia in 1865. Suffering from 
poor health, he traveled in the West. 
It was there that he got the idea for a 
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hat that protects the wearer from the 
sun and wind of the plains country. He 
came back to Philadelphia and started 
making and selling such a hat. It was 
not long until the Stetson hat was the 
mark of the true Westerner — but it was 
still made in Philadelphia, and that city 
is to this day the home of the Stetson 
hat. 


The Thun and Janssen Story. An- 
other story of textile leadership comes 
from Reading. In Barmen, Germany, 
two men were born in February, 1866, 
who were to become great Pennsylvania 
industrialists. One was named Ferdinand 
Thun; the other was named Henry Jans- 
sen. Ferdinand Thun came to America 
at the age of twenty-three. Six months 
later Henry Janssen came to America. 
These young Germans had never heard 
of each other until they met in Reading 
around 1892. Reading was beginning to 
have a textile industry, and these two 
young men decided to have a part in it. 
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Germany was the world leader in mak- 
ing textile machinery, and there they 
had learned the technical skills of the 
trade. They rented a small brick build- 
ing on Cedar Street for $40 a month 
and started to make machinery for tex- 
tile mills. 

Thun and Janssen first made braiding 
machines, which produce cloth braid to 
be used in trimming clothing. In those 
days ladies wore very long skirts. ‘These 
enterprising young men perfected a ma- 
chine to make a better braid binding for 
the bottom of long skirts. Their next 
venture was inventing new machinery 
for making full-fashioned hosiery, the 
first such machinery in America. In 1906 
they launched the Berkshire Mills for 
making modern silk full-fashioned hose. 
It was not long before it became the 
largest such mill in the world. ‘Thus the 
tradition of the first German weavers 
and hosiery makers of Germantown was 
kept alive and advanced in the machine 
age. 


2. NEW FOOD PRODUCT INDUSTRIES 


In the years after 1870, the eating 
habits of millions of Americans were 
changing. During these years, cities mul- 
tiplied in number and grew in popula- 
tion. In their crowded quarters, city 
dwellers could not raise fresh vegetables 
in home gardens or buy them from farm 
markets. City life did not permit them 
to raise chickens or pigs or to keep cows 
for milk. Nor did they have root cellars 


and storage sheds in which to put away 
food for the winter months. 

City dwellers needed large quantities 
of food. They needed it stored near at 
hand during winter months. They 
needed it put up in packages small 
enough to buy from day to day. Obvi- 
ously, to feed large numbers of city peo- 
ple, food would have to be brought from 
distant sources. 
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Just at the time that cities were grow- 
ing rapidly, several things happened 
which made it possible to meet the food 
needs of city people. First, farmers and 
ranchers in the Midwest and on the 
plains began raising greater crops and 
larger herds of cattle and swine. Second, 
at Chicago a great meat-packing indus- 
try was started. Third, Americans 
learned how to make tin plate. The first 
tin plate was made at Pittsburgh in 
1872. The manufacture of tin cans fol- 
lowed soon after. Fourth, the railroads 
introduced freight cars refrigerated by 
ice so that fresh foods could be shipped 
long distances without spoiling. Finally, 
cold storage plants were built for storage 
of perishable foods over long periods of 
time. 

These new inventions made it possi- 
ble to carry large quantities of food to 
cities and to store it until it was bought. 
They made possible a more varied diet 
for city dwellers, who could now buy 
food in small quantities for family use. 
As a result, more and more people could 
move into the cities. 


Pennsylvania Develops a Dairy Indus- 
try. Although it ceased to be a great 
grain-growing state after the Civil War, 
Pennsylvania continued to be a large 
agricultural state. People in rural areas 
turned from growing grain to producing 
new farm products. 

More and more, they became dairy 
farmers, raising cows to produce milk. 
Milk was the raw product from which 
manufactured products such as cheese, 
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butter, and ice cream were made. Until 
sometime around 1850, these foods were 
usually made in farm homes rather than 
in factories. After the Civil War, the 
making of cheese, butter, and other dairy 
products expanded into an industry. 

In Philadelphia, a special kind of soft, 
creamy cheese was developed, called 
Philadelphia cream cheese. Once en- 
joyed only by Philadelphians, it soon 
came to be made in factories and 
shipped to markets all over the nation. 
Ice cream was first made commercially 
in nearby Baltimore in 1851. The ice- 
cream soda was invented in Philadel- 
phia in 1874. The making of ice cream 
soon became an industry by itself, and 
by 1940 some of the largest ice-cream 
factories in the country were located in 
Philadelphia. All of these dairy-product 
factories became a steady market for the 
dairy farms of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Makes Candy. Today, 
you have a choice of at least a hundred 
different kinds of candies, ranging from 
the finest filled chocolates to all varie- 
ties of candy bars. These candies are 
made in factories which rely upon farms 
for most of their raw materials. In the 
days of our forefathers, people did not 
have this kind of candy. Honey or 
maple sugar were the usual sweets. Your 
choice of candies today has been made 
possible by the growth of a large candy- 
making industry. 

One of the most interesting stories in 
the growth of this industry is found at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. Milton S. Her- 
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shey was born near Harrisburg in 1857, 
of German ancestry. He started out as 
a candymaker’s apprentice. At the age 
of nineteen, he visited the great Centen- 
nial Exposition held in Philadelphia to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

There were many things to see at the 
Exposition, for every nation in the world 
displayed its products there. Young Her- 
shey was impressed by the display of 
German-made chocolates. He decided 
that he would go into business for him- 
self and try his hand at making choco- 
late caramels. Although his first efforts 
were not successful, he was not discour- 
aged. With later success, he was able to 
build his own factory, in an open field 
near his birthplace. By 1905, his choco- 
late candy was a great success, and a new 
town named Hershey was growing up 
around his factory. Hershey Bars and 
Hershey Kisses became by-words in the 
candy business. The cocoa used in mak- 
ing Hershey candies came from South 
America, but the milk came from nearby 
Pennsylvania farms. 


Henry Heinz Starts the “57 Varie- 
ties.’ More than two hundred miles 
away, in Pittsburgh, another young man 
of German ancestry was starting a new 
food industry. Henry Heinz was the son 
of thrifty German immigrants who had 
settled in Pittsburgh about 1840. He was 
born on Pittsburgh’s South Side in 1844, 
and while he was still a lad, his parents 
moved to nearby Sharpsburg. As a young 
man he worked in his father’s brickyard. 
In his spare time Henry grew vegetables 
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in his mother’s garden and sold them to 
the townspeople who did not have gar- 
dens of their own. The market for his 
vegetables was so good that he soon had 
several acres of land devoted to growing 
them. 

Horse-radish proved very popular, and 
young Heinz began to put it into glass 
jars for sale. It was bottled in the base- 
ment of the Heinz home. This was the 
first of the “57 Varieties.” Before long, 
celery salt and pickles were added to the 
line. By 1869 a factory business was built 
around packaging and marketing the 
Heinz foods. The business was moved to 
Pittsburgh in 1871. By 1889 the business 
had grown so large that it was necessary 
to move to the north side of the Alle- 
gheny River from central Pittsburgh, 
and that is where the home of the fa- 
mous “57 Varieties” has remained to 
this day. 

By 1927 Heinz operated twenty-five 
branch factories in the United States 
and such distant places as England and 
Spain. The heart of this great food in- 
dustry still remained in Pennsylvania, 
and its farms furnished many of the in- 
gredients that went into the Heinz 
products. 

You may have wondered how the 
slogan “57 Varieties” came to be used. 
Mr. Heinz was riding on a New York 
elevated train just before he built his 
first permanent factory in 1893 and saw 
a car advertisement for 21 styles of 
shoes. He came back to Pittsburgh with 
his own slogan—“‘57 Varieties” of 
packaged food products. Today there 
are many more. 
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3. PENNSYLVANIA DEVELOPS MINERAL WEALTH 


In the years after the Civil War, a 
revolution took place in our use of min- 
erals for industrial purposes. Pennsyl- 
vania’s rich mineral wealth became the 
foundation for its rising industrial 
might. Digging, quarrying, or pumping 
these riches from the earth gave us many 
important mineral industries. Until 1935 
Pennsylvania led all the states in the 
value of its mineral products. In that 
year Texas, with its rich petroleum out- 
put, surpassed Pennsylvania in total min- 
eral wealth. Pennsylvania is still second 
in mineral industries and is unrivaled in 
the variety of its mineral wealth. 


Coal Is Our Richest Resource. Only 
2,690,786 tons of bituminous coal were 
mined in Pennsylvania in 1860 and only 
8,500,000 tons of anthracite. This is 
very little compared to the 178,000,000 
tons of bituminous and the 98,826,084 
tons of anthracite mined in 1918, the 
peak year for coal mining in Pennsyl- 
vania. At that time both kinds of coal 
were widely used in heating homes, fir- 
ing steam boilers for industry, and pow- 
ering railway engines. The use of both 
types of coal has declined since that 
time because other fuels such as oil and 
natural gas have come into increasing 
use, both in homes and in industry. 

Scientists have been hard at work 
trying to find new uses for our rich coal 
deposits. After 1918 increased use was 
made of coal in plants which generate 
electricity. Anthracite that is too fine to 
be burned in home furnaces is especially 


useful for this purpose. It is even used as 
a filtering agent in waterworks. While 
coal production lessened after 1918, it 
still remained important, for Pennsyl- 
vania is the only state where anthracite 
coal is found. By 1927, West Virginia 
was mining more bituminous coal than 
did Pennsylvania. 


Bituminous Coal Is Used to Make 
Coke and Chemicals. The most im- 
portant industrial use of bituminous 
coal since the Civil War has been to 
make coke. When the new steel blast 
furnaces developed after 1870, coke be- 
came increasingly important as their 
fuel. ‘The old beehive ovens were soon 
replaced in coke-making by a more mod- 
ern oven called the by-product oven. 
With this oven valuable gases and chem- 
icals can be saved while the coal is cok- 
ing. The gas thus saved is used for fuel, 
while the tar, ammonia, and oils recoy- 
ered have many chemical uses. Thus 
both the coke itself and its by-products 
became very important in industry. As 
many as 80 million tons of bituminous 
coal have been used in a single year in 
the coke industry. 


Pennsylyania’s Petroleum. When 
Edwin Drake’s pioneer oil well at Titus- 
ville gushed forth a flood of crude pe- 
troleum on August 27, 1859, it started a 
great new industry based on this “ black 
gold.” 

The first main use of petroleum was 
to produce kerosene. However, the on- 
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THE REFINERY AT MARCUS HOOK at night. This modern plant operates 
twenty-four hours a day every day of the year. (Sun Oil Co.) 


ward rush of industry soon provided new 
uses for it. In early factories, wheels and 
gears were greased with waxes and some 
oils produced from whale oil. In 186s, 
a Pittsburgh factory tried out oil and 
grease made from petroleum. The trial 
was a success, and petroleum products 
soon displaced whale oil and wax for 
lubrication of machinery. As automo- 
biles and airplanes developed, a whole 
new market was created for Pennsylvania 
petroleum. 

By 1891 northwestern Pennsylvania 
was the greatest oil-producing area in the 
entire world, pumping from the ground 
over 31 million barrels of the precious 
“black gold” each year. Three counties 
— Warren, Venango, and McKean — 
became the centers of this great new 
industry. 

Pennsylvania did not long retain its 
leadership in producing petroleum. The 


peak was reached in 1891. Thereafter, 
richer oil lands were located in Texas 
and California. By 1942 Pennsylvania’s 
production had fallen to about 18 mil- 
lion barrels per year. But Pennsylvania 
petroleum is still the best in the world 
for making lubricating oils and greases. 
Bradford, in McKean County, 1s now 
the chief center of the industry in our 
State. 


Pennsylvania Refines Oil from Other 
States. The production of gasoline, oil, 
and other products from raw petroleum 
is called refining. When their oil wells 
decreased in importance, Pennsylvanians 
profited from their early experience in 
refining and established a whole new in- 
dustry. Pennsylvania refineries began 
treating petroleum that came from wells 
in other states and other nations. It was 
brought to Pennsylvania by tank car, 
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pipeline, and by ocean-going oil tankers. 

In 1907 William L. Mellon founded 
the Gulf Oil Company in Pittsburgh. It 
soon became an international business, 
the third largest producer and refiner of 
oil in the world. 

Another Pennsylvanian, Joseph N. 
Pew, who was born at Mercer in 1848, 
also contributed greatly to the State’s 
oil industry. In 1886 he organized the 
Sun Oil Company. This company first 
operated in Ohio, where it built several 
refineries. When petroleum was discov- 
ered at Spindletop, Texas, in January, 
1901, everyone wondered how to get 
this new petroleum to the Eastern refin- 
eries. Mr. Pew was quick to see the value 
of using ocean-going vessels to carry it. 
In 1901 the Sun Oil Company reorgan- 
ized and established its offices in Phila- 
delphia. In 1902 it completed its first 
refinery at Marcus Hook, on the banks 
of the Delaware River. Thus a major oil 
refining center grew up not far from 
where the first settlers in colonial Penn- 





sylvania had made their homes. As a 
result of the operations of these two 
great companies, Gulf and Sun, along 
with others, Pennsylvania soon had a 
major industry in the refining of oil. 


The Portland Cement Industry. 
The modern American cement industry 
was born in the Lehigh Valley not far 
from Allentown. The process for making 
Portland cement had been discovered in 
England by Joseph Aspdin in 1824. He 
called the product “ Portland cement” 
because it resembled in color, hardness, 
and strength, a limestone rock found on 
the Isle of Portland, England. Other 
kinds of cement had been known since 
Roman times, but none of them was 
strong enough for building in modern 
times. 

Before 1871, America imported from 
Europe all the Portland cement it used. 
In 1870 David Saylor began experiment- 
ing with certain natural rocks found in 
the Lehigh Valley. He discovered that 





PORTLAND CEMENT PLANTS like this one west of Allentown are common 


in the eastern part of the State. (Standard Oil Co. [N.J.]) 
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by grinding these rocks to a powder and 
heating the powder in a kiln he could 
produce a substance similar to Portland 
cement. As a result of Saylor’s experi- 
ments, the American Portland cement 
industry was born at Coplay in 1871. 

On November 8, 1889, the first rotary 
kiln used to manufacture the new ce- 
ment commercially was also put into use 
at Coplay. If you visit this part of Penn- 
sylvania today, you will see great cylin- 
ders, 300 feet or more in length, clus- 
tered at many points. Inside these cylin- 
ders are chambers lined with fire brick 
capable of withstanding a heat of 3,000 
degrees. These are the great rotary kilns 
in which cement is made. 

For many years this Pennsylvania lo- 
cality was the largest producer of Port- 
land cement in the nation. Pennsylvania 
cement helped build America’s cities 
and its first improved highways. Cement 
also found many uses in buildings for 
industry. Concrete, made from cement, 
was worked into ornamental architecture 
and graced many public buildings. Le- 
high Valley cement not only provided 
an industry itself but helped American 
industry to grow. 


Pennsylyania’s Clay and Sand in In- 
dustry. We do not often think of clay, 
stone, or sand as having importance in 
industry. Actually, they are among our 
most valuable mineral resources. Penn- 
sylvania has an abundance of all these 
minerals and they have played an impor- 
tant part in its industrial growth. 

Pennsylvania clay is found in several 
varieties. It was used by the Indians and 
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early settlers to make pots and house- 
wares. Digging this clay was our first 
mineral industry. When the steel indus- 
try was growing, it was found that a very 
hard brick capable of resisting great heat 
was needed to line the new blast fur- 
naces. A clay from which such brick 
could be made was found in central and 
western Pennsylvania after 1870. This 
new type of fire brick helped make pos- 
sible the rapid growth of our steel in- 
dustry. 

Other clays are best for making tile 
or brick, both necessary materials in 
building factories and developing indus- 
trial cities. By 1890 Pennsylvania was 
the leader among the states in producing 
clay products, and its leadership has 
continued. In the industrial world the 
making of products based on clay is 
called the refractories industry. 

When you see a piece of polished 
glass, you may not realize that it was 
made in part from sand. Pennsylvania’s 
glass sands proved to be a valuable min- 
eral resource at a very early date. In 
early days glass was scarce and expen- 
sive, and much of it was imported. Penn- 
sylvania developed its own glass indus- 
try, and by 1860 Philadelphia was mak- 
ing mirror glass, window glass, and vari- 
ous glasswares, all the equal of imported 
glass in quality. Western Pennsylvania 
became an early center of the glass in- 
dustry, and after 1860 it was one of the 
chief centers of that industry in the na- 
tion. Growing America demanded more 
and more glass for windows in homes 
and factories. Glassware was replacing 
metal and wood in many household 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GLASS SAND is mined from deposits like this one near 
Mapleton and shipped to glass factories in many states. (Pa. Dept. of 
Highways) 


wares. As oil lamps replaced candles, 
glass was needed for lamp chimneys. 
Glass was also needed to make bottles 
and jars for preserving foods. ‘These in- 


creasing uses of glass helped to develop 
Pennsylvania’s glass manufacture into a 
great industry. Modern research has 
found many new uses for glass. 


4. PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NEW STEEL INDUSTRY 


In the new age of big industries and 
widespread transportation, strong metals 
were needed for machinery, railroad 
rails, and engines. Iron is brittle and 
breaks easily under strain. If the growth 
of industry was not to be held back, a 
stronger and less brittle metal was 
needed. Steel was the answer. 

It had been known for centuries that 
iron could be made into steel by heating 
it in a furnace through which blasts of 
air were blown. At high temperatures, 
the oxygen of the air burned the carbon 
and other impurities out of the iron, 
producing steel, a much tougher and 
stronger metal. But there was no satis- 
factory way of making steel cheaply and 


in large quantities until 1856. In that 
year, an Englishman, Sir Henry Besse- 
mer, set up the first modern blast fur- 
nace. F’ven earlier, a Pittsburgh inventor 
named William Kelly had been working 
on the same problem and had developed 
the same process. Kelly also invented a 
tilted type of converter, which looked 
very much like a cement mixer, for mak- 
ing steel. It was first used successfully 
at the Cambria Iron Works in Johns- 
town in 1861 and 1862. 

Kelly and Bessemer both made steel 
by forcing a hot blast of air over molten 
iron in a converter type of furnace, with- 
out using charcoal as a fuel. The blast 
of air changed the carbon in the iron 
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dustry grow to its present stature, making necessary the huge modern 
converters like that shown at the right. (Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co.) 


into a gas. This gas itself was burned up, 
increasing the heat of the mixture. This 
method of making steel became known 
all over the world as the Bessemer proc- 
ess, although the patent for it in this 
country was finally awarded to Kelly. 
For the first time, it was possible 
to make steel cheaply and in large 
quantities. Very little steel had been 
made in this country before 1860, 
and most of our supply was imported 
from England and Sweden. This steel 
was of a high grade but very expensive, 
and was therefore used only in making 
the finest types of tools and cutlery. 
With increased production, steel became 
cheap enough to be used for railroad 
rails and all the types of machines and 
tools once made from iron. By 1870 
Pittsburgh had become the great center 
of the new steel industry. Eighteen steel 
mills in Pittsburgh were making about 
two-thirds of all the nation’s steel. 


New Leaders in Pennsylvania’s Steel 
Industry. ‘The story of the start of the 
steel industry is largely the story of four 
men, Andrew Carnegie, “Charlie” 
Schwab, Captain Bill Jones, and Henry 
Clay Frick. Andrew Carnegie was born 
in Scotland in 1835, the son of a weaver. 
When factories replaced the hand loom, 
Carnegie’s father was thrown out of 
work. After suffering some years of pov- 
erty, the family came to America and 
settled at Pittsburgh in two rooms in 
the home of a relative. 

At thirteen, young “ Andy ” became a 
bobbin boy in a cotton mill, at $1.20 a 
week. Later he got another job — this 
time as messenger boy in a telegraph 
office. He soon learned to be a telegraph 
operator. He attracted the attention of 
Thomas A. Scott, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who gave him a job as teleg- 
rapher for the railroad. This job lasted 
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twelve years. With Scott’s advice, young 
Carnegie bought stock in a new express 
company and also in a new company 
which had started to make sleeping cars 
for railroads. At the age of twenty-four, 
Carnegie himself became superintend- 
ent of the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1865 he left the railroad to organize 
a new company to build iron railroad 
bridges, which were then beginning to 
teplace the old wooden bridges. Car- 
negie was now in business for himself. 
He could see that the use of steel was 
sure to spread widely, and in 1873 he 
started building the huge Edgar ‘Thom- 
son steelworks at Braddock to make 
Bessemer steel. 

It was not long before an even better 
way than the Bessemer method of mak- 
ing steel was discovered in Europe and 
brought to America. This was the open- 
hearth method. By this process, steel 
was made in a shallow, dish-shaped fur- 
nace, rather than in the older types of 
blast furnace. This process made possible 
the use of scrap iron in making steel. 
Much higher temperatures were used in 
making open-hearth steel, and the prod- 
uct proved to have greater strength and 
uniformity of quality. It was also possi- 
ble to add other metals to make alloy 
steels of very high quality. With his 
usual foresight and imagination, Car- 
negie was quick to see that this new way 
was the best way to make steel. In 1888 
his second new steelworks at Home- 
stead started making open-hearth steel. 
By 1900 Carnegie was the leading figure 
in the steel industry. 
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Captain Bill Jones, a Leader of Steel 
Men. Strange as it may seem, Carnegie 
himself knew very little about making 
steel. His genius was in organizing busi- 
ness, making key decisions, and selecting 
the right man for each job to be done 
in his steel empire. One of these men 
was Captain Bill Jones. As a boy he had 
run away from home to join the army 
during the Civil War. There he earned 
the title of captain. After the war he 
came to Johnstown as foreman of a 
work gang in the iron and steel plant. 

Captain Bill was a natural leader of 
men. He was also a man with an inven- 
tive mind. He became foreman of Car- 
negie’s Edgar ‘Thomson works at Brad- 
dock and led the workers under him to 
break all records for making steel. He 
learned all there was to be known about 
making steel. Articles written by him on 
steelmaking were read by steel men all 
over the world. 

The story is told that Carnegie offered 
to make Jones a partner in the steel busi- 
ness, but Jones refused, saying that he 
was just an ordinary workman and knew 
nothing about business. Carnegie paid 
Captain Bill an enormous salary for 
those days — $25,000 a year — as much 
as the salary of the President of the 
United States. In 1889 Captain Bill died 
in an accident while helping his men 
repair a giant furnace. For many years 
thereafter the proud boast of any steel- 
worker was, “I once worked for Bill 
Jones.” 


Schwab, Carnegie’s Right-Hand Man. 
Another leader brought to the front by 
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Carnegie was Charles M. Schwab, born 
near Williamsburg in Blair County in 
1862. His family soon moved to nearby 
Loretto, the town founded in 1799 by 
Prince Gallitzin, the famous Polish Ro- 
man Catholic priest and missionary. 
Schwab’s father ran a livery stable and a 
stage line carrying passengers and mail 
to the nearest railroad. Sometimes the 
boy drove the horses on his father’s stage. 
He went to the local school and then to 
St. Francis College at Loretto. He was a 
good musician, playing the piano and 
violin. As a boy he was known for his 
pleasant disposition. People sometimes 
called him “ smiling Charlie.” 

When he was only eighteen, Charlie 
Schwab went to Braddock to clerk in a 
store. There he met Bill Jones, and Jones 
hired him to drive stakes at the steel 
mill for a dollar a day. Six months later 
Schwab was assistant engineer at the 
works. By the age of twenty he was chief 
engineer and assistant superintendent. 
Schwab learned how to handle men from 
watching Bill Jones. 

Schwab soon became superintendent 
of the plant at Homestead, and later he 
directed both the Braddock and Home- 
stead plants. In 1896 Carnegie made him 
president of the giant Carnegie Steel 
Company. Carnegie once said that Char- 
lie Schwab knew more about making 
steel than any other living man. When 
Carnegie sold his plants in 1900, Schwab 
was for a short time president of the 
new United States Steel Corporation. 
Two years later, in 1902, he became 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 


pany. 
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Henry Clay Frick, Master of Coke. 
Carnegie’s partner in the steel business 
was Henry Clay Frick, who was born in 
1849 near Scottdale in western Pennsyl- 
vania. He was one of the first men to see 
the importance of coke to the new and 
growing steel industry. The heart of the 
early coke industry was at Connellsville, 
not far from his birthplace. When he 
was twenty-one, Henry Clay Frick 
walked into a Pittsburgh bank and asked 
for a loan of $10,000 to build fifty coke 
ovens. 

He got the loan and later got other 
loans to build additional coke plants 
at Connellsville. Frick soon controlled 
plants which made about four-fifths of 
all the coke made; he was shipping a 
hundred cars of his product every day 
into Pittsburgh. Andrew Carnegie also 
knew the importance of coke to the steel 
industry and became a partner in Frick’s 
business. Soon they had 5,000 ovens 
making coke. 

In 1889 Carnegie put Frick in charge 
of all his many enterprises. The men 
worked closely together until 1900 when 
they had a bitter quarrel, after which 
they never spoke to each other again. 
Both men died in 1919. 


The United States Steel Corporation. 
Around 1898 the canny Andrew Car- 
negie decided to get out of the steel 
business. Thirty years before, he had 
made a vow to himself that when he had 
made a fortune, he would retire from 
business and devote his wealth to good 
works. It was not easy to find someone 
who had money enough to buy so huge 
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and wealthy a company as Carnegie had 
built up. 

For many years, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
a New York banker, had been building 
a giant corporation known as the Fed- 
eral Steel Company. It was a combina- 
tion of steel plants, wire mills, nail mills, 
tin-plate mills, and other companies 
which had been bought up and organ- 
ized into one big corporation. These 
various mills had once bought Carnegie’s 
steel, but now they bought only from 
their own corporation. Carnegie reacted 
to this threat to his business by an- 
nouncing that he would build his own 
competing wire mills, nail mills, and 
others. He actually bought land and let 
contracts for a huge mill in Cleveland. 
The men in the Federal Steel Company 
became frightened and at last persuaded 
Morgan that he must buy Carnegie’s 
corporation. 

Charles Schwab, acting for Carnegie, 
finally completed the sale of Carnegie’s 
vast organization. The deal was made 
in December, 1900, for the huge sum of 
$400,000,000. Morgan then purchased 
additional properties, including the iron 
mines owned by John D. Rockefeller on 
the Messabi Range in northern Minne- 
sota. On February 25, 1901, all of these 
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properties and the Federal Steel Com- 
pany were welded together into the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
new corporation issued stocks and bonds 
amounting to $1,400,000,000. It was the 
first billion-dollar corporation in Amer- 
ica. Its headquarters were located in 
Pittsburgh, where they remain to this 
day. The majority of the men who have 
headed this gigantic business enter- 
prise since 1901 have been Pennsylva- 
nians. 

Mr. Carnegie retired to devote the 
remainder of his life to using his mil- 
lions for public service. The Carnegie 
Foundation and scores of library build- 
ings which he donated to towns and 
cities all over this country are monu- 
ments to his generosity. 

In the years when Carnegie was build- 
ing his steel empire, Pennsylvania in- 
creased its lead in steelmaking. By 1890 
it was making more than 60 per cent of 
the nation’s steel. In 1900 Pennsylva- 
nia’s furnaces turned out more than 6 
million tons of steel, and in 1945 the 
total had reached more than 29 million 
tons. Other states have increased their 
steel production also, and today Penn- 
sylvania makes only about 31 per cent 
of the nation’s steel. 


5. THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY IS BORN 


The modern airplane, our automo- 
biles, many of our household wares — 
and a hundred other things — would be 
impossible without aluminum. ‘This 
magic metal came into wide use as a 


result of the ingenuity and hard work 
of two scientists and the business genius 
of a third person. The two scientists were 
Charles Martin Hall, an Ohioan by 
birth, and Arthur Vining Davis, born in 
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CHARLES HALL at the age of 
twenty-two discovered the way to 
make aluminum. Today his process 
is the basis of the gigantic aluminum 
industry. (Aluminum Company of 
America) 


Boston. ‘The businessman was Captain 
Alfred E.. Hunt, another New Englander, 
who had come to Pittsburgh in 1880 to 
make steel. Theirs is a thrilling story. 


Charles Hall Discovers a New Way 
to Make Aluminum. Aluminum was 
not a new product in the 1880's. Its light 
weight and its strength had been known 
for some time, and aluminum was actu- 
ally being manufactured. But its cost, 
$8 a pound, made it impractical for gen- 
eral use. Charles Martin Hall was the 
man who discovered how to make alu- 
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minum so inexpensively that it could 
be used in industry. 

Hall was a minister's son, born in 
Ohio in 1863. He attended Oberlin Col- 
lege and became intensely interested in 
chemistry. Young Hall developed an 
early determination to find a new way 
of producing aluminum. He carried on 
his experiments in his father’s woodshed 
at the family home in Oberlin. He con- 
tinued his experiments after he had 
graduated from college. 

On February 23, 1886, a direct electric 
current passed, for several hours, through 
the molten cryoline-alumina in his tiny 
laboratory crucible. When the mixture 
cooled and was broken up, there were 
some shining buttons of aluminum. Hall 





THE SMALL GLOBULES OF ALU- 
minum are the first ever to be pro- 
duced. The large piece at the right 
is the first aluminum produced for 
commercial use. (Aluminum Com- 
pany of America) «= 
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had found a new way to make alu- 
minum. 


Arthur Davis and Captain Alfred 
Hunt. Changing these tiny buttons of 
aluminum into quantities which could 
be used cheaply by industry was another 
problem. Young Hall learned from 
friends about Captain Alfred Hunt in 
Pittsburgh. In 1888 the two men agreed 
they would organize a company and 
build a small pilot plant to try to make 
commercial aluminum using the Hall 
method. The new company was named 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company. It 
was then that Arthur Vining Davis, a 
young college graduate from Amherst, 
joined the project. Davis took turns with 
Hall on day and night shifts, experi- 
menting on a process to turn the alu- 
minum buttons into a commercial prod- 
uct. The tiny pilot plant in which they 
worked was on Smallman Street in Pitts- 
burgh. Days and nights of work were 
rewarded on Thanksgiving Day in 1888 
when the first shiny new ingot of alu- 
minum was made at the Smallman 
Street plant. 
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The Aluminum Industry Grows. For 
a little while, the output was only fifty 
or sixty pounds of aluminum a day, but 
steady progress was made. The plant was 
enlarged. By 1891 the demand for alu- 
minum made it necessary to build a 
whole new plant at New Kensington, 
which is still the center of the aluminum 
industry. In 1907 the company changed 
its name to the Aluminum Company of 
America. Its trade-mark, ALCOA, was 
beginning to appear everywhere. 

As the quantity of the new metal in- 
creased, the price became lower and 
lower. In 1889 the price was $2 a pound, 
but by 1893 it was only 75 cents. By 1940 
it was about 20 cents a pound. The 
metal was first used mostly for making 
aluminum pots and pans. Its first great 
industrial use was in the making of 
automobiles. Today it is almost indis- 
pensable in the production of airplanes. 
Aluminum, mixed with other metals to 
form alloys, produces many light, strong 
metals for use in a hundred different 
products. Pittsburgh was the birthplace 
of one of the most valuable metals in 
our modern machine age. 


6. INDUSTRY GROWS WITH NEW SOURCES OF POWER 


The steam engine was used in Penn- 
sylvania industry before 1860, but hun- 
dreds of small mills sawing lumber, 
grinding grain, and turning out other 
products still used the old-style water 
wheel for power. Even as late as 1870, 
40 per cent of the power used in Penn- 


sylvania industry came from water 
wheels. By 1900, in contrast, fully 90 per 
cent of the power used in Pennsylvania 
industry came from the steam engine. 
The boilers of these steam engines were 
heated by coal or gas. Mineral wealth 
was being used as a source of energy, 
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and it made possible a tremendous in- 
crease in the horsepower which could be 
applied to turning the wheels of indus- 


try. 


Electricity for Lighting. Do you re- 
call the story of how Benjamin Franklin, 
in 1752, found that electricity and light- 
ning were the same thing? Many other 
scientists studied electricity in the next 
100 years. They learned a great deal 
about it but little about how to use it. 
Thomas A. Edison, the “ electrical wiz- 
ard,” born in Ohio in 1847, went to 
Menlo Park in New Jersey in 1877 to 
devote the remainder of his life to this 
problem. On October 21, 1879, he dis- 
covered how to use electricity to light 
a lamp filament in a glass bulb — the 
first electric light bulb. Edison built his 
first plant to generate electricity for 
lighting at Fourth and Vine streets in 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania. In Sunbury on 
July 4, 1883, Edison made the first suc- 
cessful use of the three-wire electric 
lighting system to light a building — the 
Sunbury City Hotel. 


George Westinghouse Harnesses 
Electricity for Industry. Edison’s prac- 
tical use of electricity was a great step 
forward, but he did not solve the prob- 
lem of putting this power to use in in- 
dustry. That problem was solved by an- 
other genius named George Westing- 
house. 

Westinghouse was born in New York 
State in 1846. At the age of nineteen he 
received his first patent for an invention. 
By the time he died in 1914, he had re- 
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ceived 359 patents, most of them for 
revolutionary ideas. In his early years, 
he gave his attention to problems of 
railroading. His first great invention was 
a device for getting derailed cars back on 
the tracks. At the age of twenty, he had 
worked out the details of an air brake 
that would stop trains quickly and eas- 
ily — something that could not be done 
with the hand brakes then in use. 

At this time, there came a turning 
point in George Westinghouse’s life. 
His father, a small manufacturer in 
Schenectady, New York, felt that George 
was wasting his time on foolish inven- 
tions and refused to aid him. ‘The com- 
pany for which he had been working 
told him they could do without his serv- 
ices. Westinghouse left home for Pitts- 
burgh in 1868. 


Westinghouse Develops Alternating 
Current. Edison had used a direct 
current from nearby sources to light the 
Sunbury Hotel. The drawback in using 
direct current was that it could not carry 
a great distance from its source. To this 
problem, Westinghouse now turned his 
attention, and by 1886 he had solved it. 
In that year he successfully installed a 
lighting system in Great Barrington, 
Connecticut. 

Now at the age of thirty-nine, West- 
inghouse organized his Westinghouse 
Electric Company. In the autumn of 
1886 he installed the first commercial al- 
ternating current system for lighting in 
Lawrenceville, now a part of Pittsburgh. 
In this system, electricity was carried a 
distance of four miles to light 400 lamps. 
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In 1892 Westinghouse and his associate 
Nikola ‘Tesla, a brilliant Slavic scientist, 
produced the first electric motor for 
commercial use. With a source of usable 
electricity and a supply of motors, indus- 
try was able to make the great shift from 
steam to electric power. By 1939 nearly 
three-quarters of the horsepower used in 
American industry was electrical. Its 
great use was made possible through the 
work of George Westinghouse. 

In 1895 Westinghouse harnessed the 
power of Niagara Falls to make electric- 
ity. By 1898 he had developed a steam 
turbine to produce electricity in regions 
where water power was not available. 
Steam was produced by heating water 
- with coal, and the steam was used to 
turn the turbine. The turning of the 
turbine created a flow of electricity. 

Other Westinghouse inventions made 
it possible in 1905 to run a great steel 
tolling mill entirely with electric power. 
In 1906 the first railroad train was hauled 
by electric power. In later years other 
wonderful uses were found for electric 
power in industry. The companies 
founded by George Westinghouse to 
manufacture electric equipment re- 
placed the age of steam with that of 
electricity. 


Power Machinery Increases the Pro- 
ductivity of Workers. In 1909 a worker 
in a Pennsylvania steel mill had at his 
command, through tools and machines, 
just 3.3 horsepower. By 1940 new ma- 
chines and new sources of power gave 
him about 6 horsepower. This meant 
that the same worker could produce 
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nearly twice as much in the same length 
of time. From 1909 to 1953 the value of 
products which an average worker could 
produce in. Pennsylvania actually in- 
creased about 100 per cent. 

Since the amount of labor that went 
into a single article was less, the article 
could be sold at a lower price. In addi- 
tion, great quantities of these articles 
could be produced quickly with modern 
machinery, so that everyone had a 
chance to buy them. More and more 
people could afford to buy marvelous 
products that their grandparents had 
never dreamed of. This is part of what is 
meant by the phrase “ high standard of 
living in the United States.” 


Industry Becomes Bigger. As a re- 
sult of the revolution in the use of pow- 
er and machines, industrial concerns 
tended to become larger. People began 
to say we were living in an age of “ big 
business.” Today, there are many such 
huge corporations. When the federal 
government investigated the growth of 
big business in 1900, it found that there 
were more giant corporations in Penn- 
sylvania than in any other single state. 
The reason is that Pennsylvania was an 
important center of such heavy indus- 
tries as steel and coal. 

Just why did business become larger? 
The answer lies in the need for larger 
supplies of capital to finance the great 
new industrial enterprises. The new in- 
dustries employed more men, used more 
machinery, and were housed in larger 
plants. This growth required more 
money than could be provided by one 
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man or by two or three men working as 
partners in a business. Organizers of 
business turned to the large corpora- 
tion, in which stock could be sold to 
many investors to furnish the needed 
funds. Today, Pennsylvania has many 
great corporations which are world-wide 
in their operations. 

Though industry grew larger, Penn- 


SUMMARY 


In the years after the Civil War, the 
State’s older industries — tanning, lum- 
bering, and flour milling — became 
smaller and less important. New indus- 
tries were built by men with ideas. Food 
industries sprang up to meet the needs 
of city-dwellers, who increased in num- 
ber as the cities grew in size. Greater use 
of mineral resources such as glass sand, 
clays, and limestone brought great new 
industrial plants to make Portland ce- 
ment, glassware, and clay products. For 
a time Pennsylvania led the world in oil 
production, and when the flow of oil de- 
clined huge plants were built to refine 
oil from other states. New inventions 
changed Pennsylvania’s old iron indus- 
try into a great new steel industry. Other 
inventions resulted in establishing en- 
tirely new industries to make aluminum, 
electrical products, railroad equipment, 
and other goods. After 1900 electric 
power rapidly replaced steam power in 
Pennsylvania factories. 

During this period Pennsylvania laid 
the foundations for its gigantic present- 
day industry. Through all this story the 
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sylvania still retained a large number of 
rather small industrial enterprises. In 
1939 about 25 per cent of our products 
were made by the smaller industries — 
those with 50 or fewer workers. While 
little industries still dot Pennsylvania, 
our industrial might rests with the large 
industries concentrated in our great in- 
dustrial cities. 


names of outstanding Pennsylvanians 
appear — Westinghouse, Carnegie, Bill 
Jones, Charles Schwab, Charles Hall, 
Frick, Heinz, Hershey. These names are 
known to Americans everywhere for 
their contributions to our way of life. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What industries began to decline in 
importance in Pennsylvania after 1870? 

2. Since Stetson hats are made in Phila- 
delphia, why is the broad-brimmed Stetson 
associated with the West? 

3. In what Pennsylvania city were the 
machines for making full-fashioned hosiery 
invented and first used? 

4. When people moved from farm to 
city, how did their ways of buying and 
storing food change? 

5. What developments made possible 
the processing and shipping of foods? 

6. For what dairy products is Philadel- 
phia particularly known? 

7. What Pennsylvania town has been 
nicknamed “ the chocolate town ”’? 

8. How is Pennsylvania’s anthracite im- 
portant to the industrial life of the na- 
tion? 
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g. Why is Pennsylvania a natural cen- 
ter for the glass and steel industries? 

10. What new methods of making steel 
helped to advance that industry? 

11. What role did Pennsylvania play in 
the development of the aluminum in- 
dustry? 

12. Why did corporations develop as 
soon as improved means of production 
appeared? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why was the development of the 
glass industry in Pennsylvania important 
to the life of the nation? 

2. How valuable is oil in modern in- 
dustry? 

3. What advantages has steel over iron 
as a metal? 

4. Why was Pittsburgh a natural cen- 
ter for the steel industry? 

5. What advantages has the corpora- 
tion over single ownership and partnership 
types of business organization? 

6. Are business organizers like Carnegie 
more important to the growth of American 
industry than inventors like Edison? What 
does each contribute? 


VOCABULARY 
What does each of these phrases mean? 


corporation refractories in- 
“ black gold ” dustry 
portland cement refinery 
open-hearth method _ oil derrick 
industrial enterprises horsepower 


IDENTIFICATION 
Who or what was each of the following: 
Ferdinand Thun George Westing- 


Henry Janssen house 
Milton Hershey Andrew Carnegie 
Bessemer process = Henry Heinz 


Thomas A. Edison Charles Hall 


Day 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Plan a meal using foods for which 
Pennsylvania is especially well known. 

2. If anyone in the class has visited the 
town of Hershey and the plants there, have 
him tell the class about it. 

3. Collect pictures to illustrate the 
various methods of making steel. 

4. Make a list of industries in your own 
community. Would you classify them as 
large or small? 

5: Give a talk on the Westinghouse in- 
dustries. 

6. Read the story of Andrew Carnegie’s 
life and share it with the class. 

7. On an outline map, show the coal 
and oil fields of Pennsylvania. 

8. See if you can find out how men like 
Carnegie and Schwab have aided cultural 
development in Pennsylvania. 


RESOURCES 
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Steel Corp.). 
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Chapter 18 


plrits NEW AGE OF 
‘TRANSPORT AND 
TRADE 


Before the Civil War, most of the products of Pennsylvania farms and 
factories were sold to people nearby. ‘There was no way of transport- 
ing them to people far away, except by river and canal. The only 
products to go long distances were those shipped across the ocean. 

How differently we live today, with our complex system of distribut- 
ing the products of farm, mine, and factory! Pennsylvania products 
now go all over the world, while in turn we use goods that come from 
everywhere. Even the most isolated farmer sells his produce and uses 
the money to buy products that are made far away. ‘The huge depart- 
ment stores in our cities sell articles brought from all over the world. 

Did you ever stop to think that none of these stores could exist 
were it not for the great revolution in transportation and communica- 
tion in modern times? Our modern networks of railroads, airways, and 
highways carry goods for long distances cheaply and efficiently. Tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio make it possible for businesses to operate 
on a nationwide — even international — scale. 

The growth of transportation and communication is a fascinating 
story. Pennsylvania played a very important part in it. 


I]. HELPING TO BUILD THE NATION’S RAILROADS 


Before the Civil War there were only became more essential than ever to bind 
30,000 miles of railroads in the country, the whole country together. This was 
and all of them lay east of the Missis- the job that the railroad builders set out 
sippi. As the frontier moved into the to do. 
West and new states were formed, it The great age of American railroad 
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POWERFUL DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES are produced in the Penn- 
sylvania plants of the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. (Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp.) 


building lies in the period between 1865 
and 1gio. In those years great trunk 
lines were flung across the continent, 
and branch lines spread in every direc- 
tion. For a time, 5,000 miles of new rail- 
road track were laid every year. 


Pennsylvania Supplies Rails, Locomo- 
tives, and Cars. ‘The story of railroad 
growth was not merely one of mileage. 
Great improvements in engineering and 
equipment were necessary to make the 
railway a modern means of transporta- 
tion. Heavier and stronger steel rails 
were needed to replace the old-style iron 
rails. In 1890, five of the seven largest 


mills making these new rails were lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. 

Locomotives and other equipment 
were also improved, and here again 
Pennsylvania led the way. ‘The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works near Philadelphia 
had built over 1,500 locomotives by 
1870. This experience helped the com- 
pany to develop better locomotives to 
meet the new needs of the railroad in- 
dustry. It provided engines for the fa- 
mous Broadway Limited and other great 
trains of modern railroad history. 

Even before 1900, the Pressed Steel 
Car Company and the Standard Steel 
Car Company operating from Pitts- 
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burgh were beginning to make steel 
freight cars. By 1906 they were making 
the first all-steel passenger cars. The 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
organized at Berwick in 1899, became 
another leader in making railroad cars 
and equipment. 

This early Pennsylvania leadership 
never ceased. In 1934 the Budd Com- 
pany at its Hunting Park plant near 
Philadelphia pioneered in building the 
first modern streamliner, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad’s fa- 
mous “ Zephyr.” You may have heard of 
the Santa Fe Railroad’s great trains the 
Chief and Super-Chief. These were 
built by Pennsylvania’s Budd Company, 
along with many other famous trains 
that represent the finest in modern rail- 
way passenger transportation. George 
Westinghouse pioneered in developing 
the modern Diesel engine, and the first 
such engines were built by Westing- 
house in co-operation with the General 
Electric Company in 19109. 


George Westinghouse Gives Us Rail- 
way Safety. Our speeding passenger 
streamliners and freight trains would not 
be possible had it not been for the gen- 
ius of George Westinghouse. The first 
successful tests of Westinghouse’s air 
brake were made in 1868 on a train run- 
ning out of Pittsburgh. A year later he 
organized the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company at Pittsburgh and started mak- 
ing the new brake. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad was his first customer. By 1872 
this new device was being used on rail- 
toads even outside the United States. 
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Westinghouse used air pressure, pro- 
duced by using the steam in the loco- 
motive’s engine, to operate the brake. 
We cannot imagine modern railroading 
without the air brake. 

Hardly less important than stopping a 
train is the problem of controlling and 
directing its movement over long miles 
of track to prevent collision with other 
trains. In 1879, just ten years after he 
perfected his air brake, Westinghouse 
invented a new system of interlocking 
signals, also operated by compressed air. 
In 1881 he organized the Union Switch 
and Signal Company and started to 
make the new signal system at his Pitts- 
burgh plant. ‘The air brake and the sys- 
tem of automatic signals controlling 
train operations were constantly im- 
proved. Together they gave us safe rail- 
toading. 


Pennsylvania Expands Its Own Rail- 
roads. At the same time that Pennsyl- 
vania was helping develop the nation’s 
railroads, it was also increasing its own 
mileage. In the very early days of the 
railroad, Pennsylvania had more miles 
of track than any other state — 2,598 
miles by 1860. All of the great railroad 
lines that reached out from the Atlantic 
seaboard toward the Mississippi, includ- 
ing the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Erie, and the New York Cen- 
tral, crossed Pennsylvania at some point 
in their routes. ‘The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ran the entire length of the State 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh on its 
way to the Midwestern centers of St. 
Louis and Chicago. 
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THE FAMOUS HORSESHOE CURVE on the Pennsylvania Railroad line a 
few miles west of Altoona. A modern road winds along the reservoirs in 


the valley. (Pa. Dept. of Commerce) 


Between 1874 and 1goo Pennsylvania 
increased its own railroad mileage from 
8,960 to about 10,000 miles. In 1900 our 
railroads carried more than 200,000 pas- 
sengers and nearly 500,000 tons of 
freight. About three-fourths of this 
freight was coal. After 1900 there was lit- 
tle railroad building in Pennsylvania, 
since the State had enough track to meet 
its needs. Today there are about 12,000 
miles of railroads in the State. 


Pennsylvania’s Part in the History of 
Street Railways. ‘The railroads pro- 
vided more transportation than America 
or any other nation had ever had before, 
but they could not provide for all of the 
country’s needs. They could not operate 
along city streets, nor could they con- 
nect every town with all of its neigh- 
bors. For these needs, other kinds of 
transportation were developed. 

In 1887, the residents of Pennsylvania 
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cities rode on streetcars drawn by horses. 
In that year more than 10,000 horses 
were used for this purpose, and nearly 
200,000 people rode the cars. 

By 1900 the horsecar had almost dis- 
appeared in Pennsylvania. In its place 
had come the electric trolley car, which 
soon was carrying twice as many people 
over twice as many miles of tracks. Trol- 
ley lines were also used to connect towns 
and cities in an interurban service that 
carried both passengers and freight. 

A Pennsylvania company played a very 
important part in developing both the 
horsecar and the trolley. In 1869 John 
G. Brill and his son Martin organized a 
company in Philadelphia to manufacture 
horsecars. Since cities were then growing 
rapidly, the Brills’ business was good. 
They built horsecars for use in every 
American city. They also helped develop 
the cable cars used in San Francisco and 
other cities where steep hills made the 
use of horses impossible. 

The Brills were among the first to use 
electricity to operate streetcars. In 1886 
they built such cars for use on the 
Scranton Suburban Railway, one of the 
first electric trolley lines in the country. 
Twenty-five years later the Brill company 
had several plants in the United States 
and one in Paris, making several thou- 
sand trolley cars a year. 

By 1912 the electric trolley had 
reached its greatest use as a means of 
transportation between towns. After 
that time, busses and automobiles began 
to take its place. The trolley continued 
in use along city streets, but in the 
1930's towns and cities began ripping up 
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the old trolley tracks and using trolley 
busses and autobusses instead of the 
old streetcars. There are still over 1,700 
miles of electric railway in Pennsylvania. 

Prior to 1900, “ horseless carriages,” as 
they were called, used steam power. In 
1895 two Philadelphians, Morris and 
Salom, patented an electrically operated 
automobile. However, the real growth 
in the American automobile industry 
came when gasoline engines were 
brought into use. Before 1900, the auto- 
mobile was a curiosity, but in that year 
the United States made 4,000 cars — the 
beginning of a revolution in American 
transportation. 


Pennsylvania’s Part in Developing the 
Automobile. The first American to 
dream of and actually invent a “ horse- 
less carriage ” was Oliver Evans of Phila- 
delphia. Evans had invented a steam- 
propelled carriage as early as 1805. Peo- 
ple at that time thought it a crazy and 
somewhat dangerous device and could 
see no practical use for it. In 1828 an- 
other “ steam wagon ” built by the John- 
son brothers appeared on Philadelphia’s 
streets. 

One of the outstanding leaders among 
the early automobile makers was Charles 
Duryea, who lived in Reading. Duryea 
made one of the first practical motor 
cars and was probably the first com- 
mercial builder of automobiles in Amer- 
ica. In 1900 Pennsylvania held third 
place among the states in the number of 
its automobile manufacturers. It turned 
out seventy-four of the cars made that 
year. As late as 1912, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
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EARLY AUTOMOBILES were neither comfortable nor easy to operate. Note 
that the steering wheels on these models are on the right-hand side. 
(Atwater Kent Museum) 


burgh, and Reading were among the 
leading centers of the automobile indus- 
try. When Henry Ford started mass pro- 
duction of automobiles at Detroit, the 
center of the automobile industry moved 
to Michigan. Gone are the days when 
Pennsylvanians built automobiles with 
interesting names such as Dragon, Pull- 
man, Matheson, Chadwick, and Read- 


ing. 


Pennsylyania’s Modern Highways. 
In the days of the Conestoga wagon and 
the stagecoach, Pennsylvania was the 
first state to build turnpikes. When the 
automobile came, the State responded 
quickly to the need for improved roads. 
Today it has more miles of improved 


highways than any other state, nearly 
100,000 miles in all. 

From the days of the stagecoach, al- 
most no improvements were made in the 
methods of building highways until 
automobiles made them necessary. Dust, 
mud, deep ruts, and even large stones 
confronted the traveler. As late as 1905 
there were few country highways on 
which automobiles could move at the 
top speed limit of 20 miles an hour. As 
more and more people came to use auto- 
mobiles, the public clamored for better 
highways. 

Pennsylvania was one of the first 
states to improve its highways. In 1903 
the Sproul Act created a Department of 
Highways at Harrisburg. To help pay for 
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the expensive new roads, the State began 
In 1905 to tax the owners of automo- 
biles. In that year they issued the first 
automobile licenses and put the money 
received into a road fund for improve- 
ment of highways. 

Until the Sproul Act was passed, most 
of the roads in the State were built and 
kept up by townships and counties. 
Since these units of government did not 
have income enough to pay for the ex- 
pensive improvement of roads, the State 
began to take them over. In 1911 it took 
over 8,000 miles of roads. Almost every 
vear thereafter, the State took over ad- 
ditional miles of roads, until by 1930 over 
13,000 miles of roadways were kept up 
by the State. 


A 1912 HUPMOBILE ROAD— 
STER passes over a covered 
bridge built in 1885 in Bed- 
ford County. (The Pittsburgh 
Press) 
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Most of these highways were roads 
between towns and cities. The country 
roads were still not improved. In 1931 
Governor Pinchot pledged himself to 
“get the farmer out of the mud,” and 
Pennsylvania started taking over hun- 
dreds of miles of country highways. 
Many people still speak of our hard-sur- 
faced country roads as the “ Pinchot 
roads.” More and more highways have 
been added to the State system until to- 
day Pennsylvania has nearly 100,000 
miles of public highways, of which over 
40,000 miles are kept up by the State. 
Since 1911 the State has spent almost 
two billion dollars improving its high- 


ways. 
In 1940 the first link was completed 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE, one of America’s most famous highways, 
carries traffic safely through tunnels to eliminate hours of mountain driving. 
(Pa. Turnpike Comm.) 


in the great Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
stretching 360 miles from the Delaware 
to the Ohio border. This modern, four- 
lane superhighway with all cross traffic 
eliminated set a new standard in high- 
way building. Part of its success is due to 


the many tunnels which cut through 
the mountain barriers that had always 
hampered east-west traffic. The traveler 
helps pay for the Turnpike by tolls based 
upon the number of miles he travels on 
it 


2. PENNSYLVANIA IN THE NEW AIR AGE 


People had hardly ceased making fun 
of the “horseless carriage” before an 


even greater wonder was born, the air- 


plane. The idea of flying has fascinated 
men ever since ancient times. Flights 
were made with gliders as early as 1855 
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in France, but until 1896 no one had 
found out how to keep in flight a craft 
that was heavier than air. Americans 
finally discovered the secret, and today 
we are in the midst of an age of air 
travel and transport. Pennsylvania has 
played a part in bringing this new age 
into existence. 


Samuel Pierpont Langley. In the 
1880’s the director of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory on Perrysville Avenue in Pitts- 
burgh divided his time between watch- 
ing the stars and experimenting in aero- 
dynamics, the science of flight. His 
name was Samuel Pierpont Langley. 
One of his tasks was to observe the air 
and its actions. He began to wonder 
just how birds were able to fly. He knew 
that there must be something more to 
this flight than the flapping of their 
wings, because a bird could soar for long 
periods of time without moving a wing. 
He studied birds’ wings and noticed 
they had a convex curve on the upper 
side. He then built wings from paper 
and bamboo, threw them into the air, 
and studied their action. 

Some people thought Langley must 
be crazy for trying to find out how to fly. 
He built a “whirling table,” a device 
to test the lifting power of the wings he 
built. It was a giant swinging arm which 
could spin as fast as sixty miles an hour. 
At its end was a vertical rod to which 
the wings were attached. His machine 
was built and used inside a high fence 
at the Observatory, but people soon 
learned he was experimenting with a 
“flying machine.” Now they were sure 
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that he was crazy. Despite their taunts 
he went on with his work. He built a 
number of small model airplanes and 
launched them into the air from a neatr- 
by hillside. As a result of his studies, 
Langley learned some very valuable facts 
about wings and how they could hold 
an object in the air. 

In 1887 Langley left Pittsburgh to go 
to Washington as secretary of the fa- 
mous Smithsonian Institution, one of 
the world’s great scientific centers. Here 
he continued the experiments he had 
started in Pittsburgh. In 1896 he was 
ready to test his ideas with an actual 
small flying machine powered with a 
steam engine but not carrying a pilot. 
On May 6 and November 28 at Wash- 
ington on the Potomac River, he 
launched two experimental flights of 
these “ aerodomes,” as he called them. 
Both times the devices, which really 
looked like giant dragonflies, kept aloft 
for more than a minute and traveled as 
far as 4,300 feet. 

On October 7, 1903, he launched a 
piloted aircraft from the roof of a house- 
boat in the Potomac, but it dived into 
the water and was wrecked. A second 
attempt in December also failed. Peo- 
ple began to talk about “ Langley’s 
folly”’ just as they had derided the 
steamboats of John Fitch and Robert 
Fulton. The newspapers jibed at Lang- 
ley and said he was attempting the im- 
possible. It was while people were saying 
“it can’t be done” that on December 
17, 1903, Orville and Wilbur Wnight 
at Kitty Hawk in North Carolina made 
the first successful flight in a gasoline- 
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propelled airplane directed by a pilot. 
Langley’s experiments had provided the 
knowledge upon which the Wrights 
built their plane. The age of the air- 
plane was born. 


Pennsylyania’s Air Facilities. Wide- 
spread use of the airplane did not come 
until after World War I, during which 
it first showed how useful it could be. 
Soon air transport lines were organized 
and began to carry passengers and mer- 
chandise all over the nation. Like the 
main railroad lines, the airlines also 
found it necessary to cross Pennsylvania 
to reach key parts of the nation. By 
1934 no less than six main airways 
crossed Pennsylvania and linked most 
of our key cities with each other and 
with the major cities of the nation by 
air. Five of the major air transport com- 
panies were operating in Pennsylvania. 
In 1933 there were 111 airports in the 
State, and today the number has grown 
to over 200. 


The Piper Cub Story. When we 
speak of the air age today, we are apt to 
think mainly of huge transport and pas- 
senger planes. However, there is another 
kind of aircraft of growing importance. 
It may someday correspond to our pri- 
vately owned automobile. A Pennsyl- 
vania company, the Piper Aircraft Cor- 
poration in Lock Haven, is working to- 
ward the goal of making airplanes avail- 
able for everyone. Its story is a real 
thriller in the history of aviation. 

Some people have called William 
Piper the “Henry Ford of aviation.” 
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William Piper was born in New York. 
He went to high school at Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, and graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1903, after which he 
went into the steel industry. In 1914 he 
returned to Bradford and went into 
the oil business. As a soldier in World 
War I, he saw airplanes performing use- 
ful services. When he got home again, 
he could see the beginning of a great 
air age. He decided to build a small, 
light airplane which would be just as 
easy for everyone to own and use as the 
Ford car. 

When Piper produced his first air- 
plane for individual use, he called it the 
Piper Cub because the engine it used, 
made in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, was 
known as the “ Tiger Kitten.” 

By 1937 production of these planes 
had increased to 500 a year. In that year 
a disastrous fire struck the plant at Brad- 
ford, destroying thousands of dollars’ 
worth of equipment and supplies. Piper 
Aircraft then moved to Lock Haven in 
Clinton County and started anew. The 
company introduced Henry Ford’s meth- 
ods of mass production on an assembly 
line. A light plane selling for less than 
a thousand dollars was produced. Soon 
a light three-passenger plane was also 
produced. 

The Piper Cub proved its worth in 
World War II and became known to 
American soldiers all over the world as 
the “ flying jeep.” By the end of the war, 
Piper Cubs seemed to the aviation en- 
thusiast to be the answer to the need for 
a small, light, inexpensive plane which 
many people could own and use. 


| 
| 
| 
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3. PENNSYLVANIA PIONEERS IN COMMUNICATION 


The complex modern world of indus- 
try and trade was made possible by im- 
proved transportation, but ‘it also re- 
quired new ways of communicating ideas 
and information. A hundred years ago, 
for most people communication meant 
sending a letter or going in person to de- 
liver a message. The only way a manu- 
facturer could call his product to pub- 
lic attention was through the pages of 
newspapers or magazines. The telephone 
and the radio were unknown, and the 
telegraph had just been invented. 


Telegraph and Telephone. When 
Samuel F. B. Morse invented the tele- 
graph and sent the first message over its 
wires from Washington to Baltimore in 
1844, he began a revolution in communi- 
cation. Several other men had been 
working on the same idea at about the 
same time. One of them was David 
Alter, a scientist and inventor in Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. As early as 1836 
Alter had invented a system of sending 
messages between his house and his 
barn by electrical impulses. If David 
Alter had patented his idea at that time, 
he might have gone down in history as 
the inventor of the telegraph rather than 
Morse. 

Pennsylvania was quick to make use 
of the telegraph. What was probably the 
first successful commercial telegraph line 
in the nation was completed between 
Lancaster and Harrisburg in January, 
1846. The Reading Railroad was a pio- 


neer in using the telegraph, sending the 
first message over its new line from Phil- 
adelphia to Pottsville in May, 1847. The 
Reading was also one of the first to use 
the telegraph to direct movement of its 
trains in 1868. 

People had hardly become acquainted 
with the telegraph when another revolu- 
tionary communication device was in- 
vented — the telephone. At the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876, before a throng which included 
the Emperor of Brazil, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell demonstrated his new inven- 
tion. ‘he Emperor listened to a message 
which came through the strange instru- 
ment and exclaimed in astonishment, 
“It talks.” Indeed it did talk. Here was 
a device anyone could use to transmit 
not signals, but the human voice. 

Here again is a “ might have been’ 
story of a Pennsylvania inventor. Across 
the Susquehanna from Harrisburg an in- 
ventive genius named Daniel Draw- 
baugh had been experimenting with the 
same idea. Drawbaugh built a telephone 
and even had it patented at just about 
the same time as Bell did. It was only 
after long years of legal battles in the 
courts, carried all the way to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that 
Bell was named the first man to invent 
the telephone. Many persons still in- 
sist that if Drawbaugh had been able to 
employ the best legal talent, he might 
have been recognized as the inventor of 
the telephone. 


? 
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Pennsylvania in 1921. (Westinghouse) 


Pennsylvania’s Use of Telegraph and 
Telephone. It was many years after 
the invention of the telephone and 
telegraph before they were available for 
everyone to use. Long and expensive 
lines of wire had to be stretched across 
the country. Money had to be secured 
and companies had to be organized to 
undertake this work. In 1876 there were 
only eight telephone and telegraph com- 
panies in all of Pennsylvania. By 1893 
there were twenty-four such companies 
owning 14,605 miles of telegraph and 
telephone line within the State. Today, 
there are more than three million tele- 
phones in use in Pennsylvania, and 
the number continues to increase stead- 


ily. 


Pennsylvania, the Birthplace of Ra- 
dio. Radio, like the telegraph and tele- 
phone, depends on the transmission of 
electrical impulses. Wireless telegraphy, 
or the sending of telegraph signals 
through the air without wires, was dis- 
covered by the Italian scientist Mar- 
coni in 1895. Out of the wireless came 
radio. We often think of radio as merely 
a source of entertainment, but it is also 
one of the most effective means of com- 
municating ideas and information yet 
devised. 

Many people contributed to the de- 
velopment of radio. One of these peo- 
ple, sometimes overlooked, was a Roman 
Catholic priest in Wilkes-Barre, Father 
Joseph Murgas. Experimenting in his 
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THE FIRST MOTION-PIC— 
TURE THEATER opened in 
1905 in Pittsburgh. It seat- 
ed 300 patrons who saw a 
twenty-minute movie for 
an admission charge of a 
nickel. (Harris Amusement 
Company) 


spare time with electrical circuits to 
transmit sound, Father Murgas devised 
the rotary spark gap, which became a 
basic device in radio transmission. His 
invention was patented in 1905 and 
tested a year later when the mayors of 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre exchanged 
greetings through the air without the 
use of wires. In the next year, 1906, Dr. 
Lee de Forest of California, sometimes 
called the “ Father of Radio,” invented 
the three-element vacuum radio tube. 
Radio communication was now a defi- 
nite possibility, but many problems had 
to be solved before it came into wide 
use. 

The birth of modern radio broadcast- 
ing service occurred in Pittsburgh, and 
back of it is an interesting story. Like 
many other persons experimenting with 
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radio, Dr. Frank Conrad, an electrical 
engineer employed by the Westing- 
house Company in Pittsburgh, had a 
tiny instrument for sending and receiv- 
ing radio messages in the workshop of 
his garage. One night in 1919 Conrad 
was waiting to broadcast the correct time 
from the Arlington Observatory. With 
him in his tiny workshop he had a pho- 
nograph on which he was playing records 
for his own amusement. After several 
nights had gone by, he discovered that 
other radio operators had been listening 
to the music. Some were bold enough 
to request that certain tunes be played 
for them. Conrad began to broadcast 
his records twice weekly for the owners 
of the crude crystal sets. 

The alert Westinghouse organization 
picked up from this experience the idea 
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of a regular broadcasting service. On 
November 2, 1920, Westinghouse Radio 
Station KDKA in Pittsburgh started the 
first commercial radio broadcasts in 
America. In 1920 people heard the re- 
turns of a presidential election broad- 
cast for the first time over KDKA. 
KDKA was the first station to broadcast 
a religious service and a baseball game. 
Out of this pioneer venture in Pitts- 
burgh has grown the great radio broad- 
casting industry of today. By 1940 Penn- 
sylvania alone had nearly fifty stations, 
and today it has more than a hundred. 

Pennsylvania has developed a major 
industry in production of electrical 
equipment and radio and _ television 
equipment for the new electronics in- 
dustry. The Philco Corporation in Phil- 
adelphia is one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of such equipment and 
has helped bring radio and television 
into the homes of hundreds of thousands 
of persons. 


Pennsylvania Pioneers with the Mo- 
tion Picture. ‘There is a Pennsylvania 
story in the growth of motion pictures. 


4. FARM LIFE IS CHANGED 


No single group among our people 
has benefited more from the revolution- 
ary new ways of transportation and com- 
munication than the farmer. The life of 
the Pennsylvania farmer a hundred years 
ago was simple and isolated compared 
with that of the people in our early 
towns and cities. Roads were poor, and 
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Coleman Sellers, Philadelphia inventor 
and engineer, made the first known at- 
tempt to combine photography with the 
idea of motion in 1860. In a series of 
photographs, he pictured his son driv- 
ing a nail into a board. Sellers mounted 
these pictures on the blades of a paddle 
wheel which, when revolved, gave the 
effect of a moving picture of the action. 
Coleman Sellers called his new device 
the kinetoscope and patented it in 1861. 
Ten years later, a University of Penn- 
sylvania scientist named Muybridge in- 
vented an instrument to project pictures 
on a screen — another step forward in 
developing the motion picture. The 
“ electrical wizard,’ Thomas A. Edison, 
made further contributions at his New 
Jersey laboratory. Then in June, 1905, 
on Smithfield Street in Pittsburgh, came 
the opening of the first theater in the 
world devoted entirely to showing mo- 
tion pictures. One film was “ The Great 
Train Robbery,” the first American pic- 
ture story placed on a motion-picture 
film. From that time, the motion pic- 
ture grew in importance, and today it is 
seen by millions all over the world. 


even the nearest town was reached only 
after long hours of hard travel by horse- 
back, horse and buggy, or wagon. Before 
1898 the Pennsylvania farmer was with- 
out mail service to his home, and to read 
a newspaper, he had to make a trip to 
the town post office. Most farm boys 
and girls trudged several miles, regard- 
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less of the weather, over country roads 
and lanes back and forth to school. 
Such conditions were bad in more 
ways than one. Pennsylvania had the 
second largest farm population in the 
country. Farming was a big industry in 
our State, with nearly two billion dollars 
invested in our farms and their buildings 
and equipment. The farmer was one of 
the best markets for manufactured 
goods, and his own products were need- 
ed to feed the growing numbers who 
thronged to the cities. When farm life 
was improved, the entire State benefited. 


Pennsylvania Farmers Improve Farm 
Methods. New ways of transportation 
and communication made it possible for 
the Pennsylvania farmer to gain the in- 
formation needed to improve his farm- 
ing methods. In 1907, aided by federal 
laws and money, ‘he Pennsylvania State 
College started the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Services. Under these services each 
county has a county farm agent. This 
agent, working in close co-operation 
with specialists at the college and with 
traveling specialists in extension services, 
is able to bring to farmers the latest and 
most expert advice. Special instruction 
in agriculture was started in many 
schools and in rural areas. Organizations 
of farm young people, such as Future 
Farmers of America and the 4-H clubs, 
soon appeared. 

None of these new developments 
would have been possible in the age of 
the horse and buggy. After 1920 even 
the radio began to broadcast special 
programs to the farmer, not only to en- 
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tertain him but to instruct him in farm 
methods, and to give information on 
crops and farm markets. 


Pennsylvania Farmers Use More Ma- 
chinery. As he was getting new ideas 
about farming methods, the farmer also 
began to use new kinds of machinery. 
By 1940 one out of every three farms in 
Pennsylvania had at least one tractor. 
The idea of a power-driven tractor origi- 
nated in Pennsylvania. Joseph W. 
Fawkes of Lancaster County designed 
the first steam plow in 1858 and used it 
successfully at Christiana. In 1859 he 
demonstrated it at the Illinois State 
Fair. The Ohio Farmer reported thus 
on the event: 

“When Fawkes gives a couple of toots 
of his whistle, and the great steam horse 
speeds over the ground dragging a gang 
of plows, almost every man, woman, 
and child leaves horses and sulkies to 
their fate and follows this blower-up of 
antiquated notions.” 

Thomas Minniss of Meadville and 
Robert Parvin of Philadelphia also built 
successful steam plows, but the modern 
tractor, like the automobile, awaited the 
gasoline engine. Such a tractor was first 
used in Pennsylvania in 1910. 

After 1910 Pennsylvania farmers be- 
gan to use electricity not only for home 
lighting but to operate some of their 
equipment. By 1930 several thousand 
Pennsylvania farmers had their own elec- 
tric plants. After 1935 the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, sponsored by 
the federal government, and the private 
utility companies united to provide elec- 
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tricity to farm homes all over the State. 
By 1956 nearly ninety per cent of Penn- 
sylvania’s farms were equipped with 
electricity. 


Pennsylvania Farmers Use Automo- 
biles and Trucks. In 1g00 a journey to 
and from a town ten miles distant took 
an entire day for most farmers. Today 
getting to the next town is a matter 
of perhaps twenty minutes either with 
a passenger car or a truck filled with 
farm produce. After 1930 farm roads 
were greatly improved. This improve- 
ment helped the farmer to market his 
produce cheaply and easily and to reach 
markets at much greater distances. Milk 
could be carried a hundred miles or 
more in refrigerated trucks. Improved 
transportation also aided the farmer by 
opening for him new opportunities to 


buy things he needed in town and city 
stores. ‘These included more and more 
farm machinery, prepared foods, cloth- 
ing, furniture, radios, and all the other 
things that make life on the farm more 
pleasant and comfortable. 


Improved Methods and Machinery. 
Improved farming methods, new kinds 
of seed and fertilizers, and a growing use 
of machinery enabled the Pennsylvania 
farmer to produce more crops with less 
labor. By 1948 there were several thou- 
sand fewer farms in the State than there 
had been in 1870, but these farms actu- 
ally produced more food. In 1870 one 
acre of land produced only 12.6 bushels 
of corn. In 1948 the same acre produced 
21.8 bushels. The yield from an acre of 
potatoes nearly doubled in the same 
period. 


5. PENNSYLVANIA PIONEERS IN MASS SELLING 


In Chapter 17 we learned how a grow- 
ing industry, through mass-production 
methods, greatly increased the amount 
of goods available. The revolution in 
transportation made it possible to get 
these products to markets and _ stores 
where increased numbers of people 
could buy them. The revolution in meth- 
ods of communication made it possible 
to tell people quickly and efficiently 
about the new products. One more ele- 
ment was needed to make the whole 
system work — mass selling. Mass selling 
of goods goes hand in hand with mass 
production. Here again, Pennsylvania 


was a pioneer in developing new ways 
of doing things. 


John Wanamaker and the Depart- 
ment Store. ‘The idea of the modern 
department store, so common today in 
all of our larger towns and cities, origi- 
nated in the mind of a Philadelphia 
merchant, John Wanamaker. In 1861 
Wanamaker was running a moderate- 
sized clothing store in Philadelphia. It 
was doing fairly well, but Wanamaker 
had great ambitions. It seemed to this 
twenty-three-year-old businessman that 
a large store offering a great variety of 
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department store in America. (John Wanamaker, Philadelphia) 


things under one roof would be attrac- 
tive to customers. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad of- 
fered for sale a large, rambling building 
once used as a freight depot, Wana- 
maker saw his chance. He bought the 
building on Chestnut Street and con- 
verted it to the largest dry goods and 
clothing store in existence. This was the 
year of the Centennial Exposition, 1876, 
when thousands of Americans poured 
into Philadelphia from all over the coun- 
try. Wanamaker’s “ Grand Depot,” as it 
came to be known, did a flourishing 
business. Later, Wanamaker added 
many other kinds of goods, and soon 
almost anything could be bought under 


this one roof. The department store had 
been born. 


Woolworth Starts the Ten-Cent- 
Store Idea. The modern dime-to-dol- 
lar store is in some ways even more re- 
markable than the department store in 
the variety of things it sells at limited 
prices. It is to be found today in almost 
every town in the country. 

Frank Woolworth had been interested 
in stores ever since he had played store 
as a boy in Watertown, New York. In 
1875 a store opened in Watertown, sell- 
ing every article for 99 cents. Much im- 
pressed by this scheme, young Wool- 
worth interested a merchant in going to 
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Michigan to open a similar store, and 
taking him along as a clerk. The store 
failed, but Woolworth learned about 
another kind of one-price store — the 
five-cent store. 

He persuaded a man to lend him 
money to start such a store at Utica, 
New York. This first store did not suc- 
ceed, but Woolworth persuaded his 
backer to try again, this time at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Here in June, 1879, 
Woolworth opened not just a five-cent 
store, but a five-and-ten-cent store. It 
was a great success. Others were opened 
at Harrisburg, York, Philadelphia, and 
Erie. In a few years, this kind of mass 
selling had been accepted all over the 
country. When Woolworth died in 
1919, there were more than a thousand 
Woolworth stores in the United States 
and Canada. 

Several Pennsylvanians followed in 
the footsteps of Woolworth. In fact, the 
chain store of the five-and-dime variety 
is in large part a Pennsylvania product. 
The Kresge Stores were founded by 
Sebastian S. Kresge, who was born in 
1867 at Bald Mountain. The Kresge or- 
ganization, started in 1907, operates 
neatly 700 stores in the United States 


SUMMARY 


Many factors aided the growth of 
Pennsylvania business life. New ma- 
chines and new sources of power in- 
creased the amount of goods one worker 
could produce. This increased amount 
and variety of goods began to move 
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and Canada. Samuel H. Kress, born in 
Cherryville, Pennsylvania, began his 
chain of stores, S. H. Kress and Com- 
pany, at Nanticoke in 1887, The G. C. 
Murphy chain, operating mainly in the 
Fast, was started at McKeesport in 1906 
and now has over 100 stores. 


Grocery Chain Stores. There is 
hardly a Pennsylvania town without one 
or more chain grocery stores. This 
method of mass buying and selling of 
groceries and meats was made possible 
by new ways of transportation and com- 
munication. One of the earliest chain 
grocery stores was started in Philadel- 
phia in the 1880’s by an Irish immigrant, 
Samuel Robinson. In 1885 another 
Philadelphian, Thomas P. Hunter, 
started a grocery chain in Germantown. 
It grew to more than 400 stores, called 
Acme, each with a bright yellow front. 
The chains of stores founded by Robin- 
son and Hunter united in 1917 with 
several other small chains to form the 
American Stores Company. This organi- 
zation, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, is one of the three largest grocery- 
store chains in the world. It is well 
known in many Pennsylvania towns. 


freely and cheaply to all parts of the 
State when better transportation ar- 
rived. Improved communication made 
it possible to run larger companies more 
easily and also helped businessmen ad- 
vertise their products to buyers every- 
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where. New kinds of stores helped bring 
customers and goods together. ‘Thus the 
complex modern system of making, 
transporting, and selling Pennsylvania 
products developed. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Why did the market for Pennsyl- 
vania goods, expand after the Civil War? 

2. What inventions by George West- 
inghouse were especially valuable in the 
development of railroads? 

3. How did Westinghouse contribute 
to the use of electric power in industry? 


4. Are electric railways still operated in 


Pennsylvania? 

5. What Pennsylvania city was a lead- 
ing center of the automobile industry in 
the early days of its development? 

6. How did the Sproul Act contribute 
to the improvement of Pennsylvania high- 
ways? 

7. Can you explain why Governor Pin- 
chot’s campaign pledge to “ get the farm- 
ers out of the mud” appealed strongly to 
them? 

8. How did Samuel Langley’s experi- 
ments aid the development of air transpor- 
tation? 

g. Between what two Pennsylvania 
towns was the first commercial telegraph 
line in the nation used? 

10. From what Pennsylvania station 
were the first commercial radio broadcasts 
relayed? 

11. How is Pennsylvania connected 
with the moving-picture industry? 

12. What Pennsylvanians developed 
mass merchandising? 


DISCUSSION 
1. Is your community located on a main 
highway or railroad line? To what extent 
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have these influenced the development of 
your community? 

2. How would life on a Pennsylvania 
farm before 1870 compare with life on one 
today? 

3. How did the improvement of farm 
life benefit the entire State? 

4. What effect did mass production and 
mass selling have on standards of living? 

5. Why did railroads cause canals to de- 
crease in importance? Has the automobile 
or the airplane had a comparable effect on 
railroads? 

6. Does Pennsylvania play any part in 
the automobile industry today? 

7. What effect has the development of 
the automobile had on highway construc- 
tion? 

8. Are there any transportation needs 
in your community? 

g. Have improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication affected 
ways of making a living in your com- 
munity? 


VOCABULARY 
Explain each of the following words: 


isolated utility company 
trunk line mass production 
Diesel engine mass selling 
interurban chain store 
kinetoscope 

IDENTIFICATION 


What part did each of the following 
play in improving transportation or com- 
munication? 


John G. Brill Father Murgas 


George Westing- county farm agent 
house extension services 

Charles Duryea Coleman Sellers 

Piper Cub William Piper 


David Alter Frank Conrad 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a graph showing the increased 
mileage of state highways from 1900 to the 
present. 

2. On a map of the State show the ma- 
jor airlines and their main routes. Locate 
all the major airports. 

3. Have a committee plan a class trip 
to a distant part of the State. Determine 
the destination, distance, and what method 
of transportation would be most practical. 
Chart the route to be traveled. 

4. Draw a series of sketches or select 
pictures which might be used in a mural 
to show progress in transportation and 
communication in Pennsylvania. 

5- Determine how highways are con- 
structed and inspected by the State. Re- 
port to the class. 

6. Ona map, locate the towns and cities 
mentioned in this chapter. Use symbols to 
tell about what they are known for. 

7. Hold a panel discussion on how im- 
proved methods of transportation and com- 
munication have changed ways of earning 
a living. 

8. Make a collection of automobile pic- 
tures or drawings, from the horseless car- 
riage to the latest streamlined model. 

9. Describe an old-fashioned general 
store and a modern department store. How 
are they similar? How do they differ? 

10. Divide the class into groups and 
plan visits to a department store, a large 
chain store, a radio or television studio, a 
telephone company, or a local newspaper. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Burgess, G. H., and Kennedy, M. C., Cen- 
tennial History of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (Pennsylvania R.R. Co., 
Phila). 
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“ Development of the Highway System of 
Pennsylvania” (Dept. of Highways, 
1932). 

Fair, B. F., “Father Joseph Murgas” 
(Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, Phila., Sept., 1951). 

Glase, P. E., “The Motion Picture in 
Reading ” (Historical Review of Berks 
County, Hist. Soc. of Berks Co., Read- 
ing, Jan., 1948). 

Harlow, A. F., Old Wires and New Waves 
(Appleton, 1936). Telephone and com- 
munication history. 

Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Comm.). 

Rosskam, E. and L., Towboat River 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1948). Mod- 
ern use of the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries. 

This Is the Reading (Reading Company, 
Phila., 1952). Booklet on the back- 
ground and present operation of the 
railroad. 

Theiss, L., Journey Through Pennsylvania 
Farmlands (Telegraph Press, 1936). 
Watts, R. L., Rural Pennsylvania (Mac- 

millan, 1925). 


(Pa. Turnpike 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ American Farm Life,” filmstrip (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture). 

“ Early Pennsylvania Plowboys,” recording 
(Penn. State Audio-Visual Aids Library). 
Fawkes and others inventing the trac- 
tor. 

“ Life on the Modern Farm,” film, sound 
(March of Time Films), 

* Modern Highways in the Making,” film, 
sound (Dept. of Highways). 

“ Pioneers in Radio,” recording (Penn, 
State Audio-Visual Aids Library). 

“Story of Trains,” filmstrip (Curriculum 
Films). 








Chapter 19 


CONSERVATION: 
NATURAL AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


During most of the nineteenth century, the United States used its 
natural resources recklessly. Americans found so much wealth lying 
above and within the ground that they gave no thought to using it 
wisely. ‘he treasures of nature seemed so great, so inexhaustible, that 
no one foresaw a time when they might fail. In the later years of the 
century, however, it was clear that our forests could be exhausted. 
People began to be aware of the need for using forests and all other 
resources wisely. 

The greatest of the resources in this country has always been its 
people. Our skills, imagination, and capacity for work are more im- 
portant than all the oil and ores in the earth. With the growth of in- 
dustry and cities, living conditions arose which impoverished people’s 
lives and sapped their strength. Responsible leaders began to see the 
need for conserving human resources, too. 

Since Pennsylvania was one of the first states to develop big in- 
dustry, it faced problems of conserving resources before other states 
did. In this chapter we shall see how our Commonwealth acted to 
save its resources before it was too late. 


I, PENNSYLVANIA PRESERVES ITS FORESTS 


When William Penn arrived in Penn- In the beginning, the settlers cut and 
sylvania, about 99 per cent of the colony _ burned forest areas to gain land for their 
was covered with dense forest. By 1900 crops. Later, the thriving lumber indus- 
this heritage of timber was almost gone. try removed a great deal of timber. Un- 
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“ WHAT THE LUMBERMAN LEFT ” is the title Joseph Rothrock gave this 
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picture that he took of an abandoned lumber town. (Pa. Dept. of Forests 


and Waters) 


til 1870 Pennsylvania was the nation’s 
largest producer of lumber. Hts timber 
went into railroad ties for the Middle 
West, or into charcoal for the iron in- 
dustry, and it was shipped down the 
Delaware to foreign countries. 

As early as the 1870’s some Pennsyl- 
vanians warned that the State could not 
go on cutting timber in such quantity. 
But for years the warning went un- 
heeded. When the lumber companies 
moved out of the State to the thicker 
forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, people began to see that the 
earlier warnings made sense. 


Few 


The Importance of Forests. 
nineteenth-century Americans realized 
that forests have importance far beyond 
their use as timber supplies. ‘The roots 
and decaying leaves of trees help to hold 
water in the soil, thus preventing floods 
and soil erosion. Forests also have an im- 
portant effect on climate, for they sup- 
ply the air with moisture which in time 
is returned to the soil. 

In the long run these facts count heavy- 
ily. But people often do not think in 
terms of the long run. Pennsylvanians 
finally acted to conserve their forests 
only when they realized how much their 
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AFTER THE BIG FIRE charred stumps warn us of the penalties of not pro- 
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tecting our forests carefully. (Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters) 


present prosperity depended upon them. 
Without forest reserves, we would have 
to import timber at high prices for such 
everyday items as buildings, telephone 
poles, and railroad ties. ‘The State’s paper 
industry requires wood pulp. The chemi- 
cal industry needs timber to make prod- 
ucts like wood alcohol and tar. Without 
adequate timber supplies these indus- 
tries would decline and people would 
lose their jobs. 


Early Conservationists. Pennsylva- 
nia’s first conservation leader was Wil- 
liam Penn, a man who always looked 
ahead. Penn decreed that for every five 


acres of timber cut in the colony, one 
acre should be allowed to stand. But his 
ruling was quietly ignored. ‘The thought- 
less destruction of Pennsylvania’s timber 
went unhindered for two hundred years. 
In 1875, the American Forestry Con- 
gress was organized in Chicago to preach 
forest conservation on a nationwide 
scale. About this time a Pennsylvanian, 
Burnett Landreth of Bristol, proposed 
that colleges offer courses in the scien- 
tific management of forest resources. 
The man who did more than any 
other to establish forest conservation in 
Pennsylvania was Dr. Joseph T. Roth- 
rock. Born at McVeytown in Mifflin 
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County on April 9, 1839, Rothrock was 
a noted botanist as well as a physician 
and surgeon. In 1877 he was asked to 
lecture on botany before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. 
He took this chance to stress the great 
importance of preserving America’s for- 
ests. Rothrock put forward his ideas with 
such eloquence that he was soon quoted 
all over the nation. 

In 1886 the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation was formed with Rothrock as 
its first president. As a result of pressure 
from the Association, the State estab- 
lished a Forestry Commission in 1887. 
A few years later this Commission was 
made a permanent body, and Pennsyl- 
vania established a Division of Forestry 


TREE STANDS like _ this 
white pine plantation in 
Franklin County are part 
of Pennsylvania’s forestry 
program. (Pa. Dept. of 
Forests and Waters) 


as part of the new Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In 1897 the Pennsylvania Assembly 
appropriated money to buy 40,000 acres 
of forest. ‘These lands were located in 
the watersheds of the Ohio, Delaware, 
and Susquehanna rivers. By 1904, Penn- 
sylvania had 443,592 acres of such land; 
today the State Forests cover almost 2 


million acres. ‘This growth we owe chief- 
ly to Dr. Rothrock. 


Pennsylvania Plants Millions of 
Trees. When resources of coal or pe- 
troleum are exhausted they cannot be 
replaced, but forests can be restored. In 
1899, Pennsylvania began a program of 
reforestation to replace the great stands 
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THE FOREST at its best. 
Pennsylvania’s forestry 
program is aimed at pro- 
tecting and cultivating for- 
ests like this for the pleas- 
ure and profit of the peo- 
ple. (Pa. State Dept. of 
Commerce) 


of virgin timber which had been de- 
voured by the sawmill. To date, hun- 
dreds of millions of forest seedlings have 
been set out on land owned by the State 
or by individuals. Such seedlings may be 
had by anyone who writes to the State’s 
Department of Forests and Waters in 
Harrisburg. 

A modern forestry program is not con- 
cerned only with building up forest 
lands. Actually, if the forests are to pros- 
per, trees must be cut each year. Conser- 
vation does not mean hoarding te- 
sources, but rather using them wisely. 


Forestry Becomes a Profession. ‘The 
first American to be trained in the pro- 
fession of forestry was Gifford Pinchot, 





who later became governor of the State. 
As a young man, Pinchot wanted to take 
up the study of forestry, but there was 
no school in America to teach him. Pin- 


chot went to Europe where he studied 
in France and other countries. After his 
return to the United States, he became 
head of the newly organized United 
States Forest Service, a position he occu- 
pied from 1898 to 1910. 

Pennsylvania established a State For- 
est Academy at Mont Alto in 1903. To- 
day the Academy, now known as the 
Pennsylvania State Forest School, is part 
of Pennsylvania State College. ‘The State 
Department of Forests and Waters also 
carries on training and research in forest 
conservation. The management of for- 
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ests has now become a profession of 
great importance to the welfare of Penn- 
sylvania and the other states. 


Forest Fires. ‘The greatest enemy of 
Pennsylvania’s forest program is the 
forest fire. Many of these fires are started 
by the carelessness of tourists who fail 
to put out their campfires or who throw 
away lighted cigarettes in forest areas. 
In the one year, 1948, forest fires de- 
stroyed over 13,000 acres of Pennsyl- 
vania timber. 

Pennsylvania has developed a state- 
wide fire-fighting service to protect the 
forests. There are 150 fire towers located 
at strategic points in the State’s forest 
areas. ‘hese towers are in contact with 
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each other by short-wave radio, and 
trained foresters stand watch in them 
twenty-four hours a day in dry seasons 
to detect signs of fire. 


State Parks. Included in Pennsylva- 
nia’s State Forests are forty-four State 
Parks, scenic areas of unspoiled wood- 
land with camping facilities for the tour- 
ist. In addition, a great part of the huge 
Allegheny National Forest is located in 
Pennsylvania. In some of these parks 
and forest lands, there are sites of great 
historical interest. ‘Today the State main- 
tains these spots where history was 
made, sites of famous battles, frontier 
forts, and homes of noted Pennsylva- 
nians. 


2. PENNSYLVANIA GUARDS ITS WATER RESOURCES 


Pennsylvania makes more use of its 
water resources today than ever before. 
Water power produces a large part of 
the State’s electricity. Millions of gal- 
lons of water are needed every day in 
Pennsylvania’s industrial plants. The 
people who live in towns and cities re- 
quire many more millions of gallons of 
pure water for everyday uses. Pennsyl- 
vania’s streams are a source of recreation 
to the fisherman and the camper. Yet, 
it was not until about forty years ago that 
the State began to concern itself with 
protecting its precious water supply. 


Pennsylvania Pioneers in Water Con- 
servation. Pennsylvania was among the 
first states to safeguard its water re- 


sources. In 1905 a Water Supply Com- 
mission was created to study the prob- 
lem. The result of the Commission’s 
study was a series of laws which placed 
water resources under control of the 
State government. Today no private in- 
dividual or industrial concern can alter 
the flow of water in a stream without 
first securing approval of the Water and 
Power Resources Board in Harrisburg. 
Our water resource program now has 
three main goals: to secure a supply of 
pure water for all uses, to prevent floods, 
and to provide electric power for indus- 
try. 


Importance of a Pure Water Supply. 
Most early Pennsylvanians got their 
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water from springs or wells near their 
homes. In those days, each family could 
keep its own water supply clean. With 
the growth of cities and towns, more 
and more Pennsylvanians had no way of 
knowing whether the water they drank 
was pure or not. As towns and cities grew 
in size, the problem of sewage disposal 
became more difficult. ‘The easiest thing 
to do was to dump the sewage into 
streams and rivers. The wastes from fac- 
tories were disposed of in the same way. 
Streams and rivers became polluted and 


unfit as sources of drinking water. The — 


State’s typhoid fever record grew very 
bad; thousands of Pennsylvanians died 
of typhoid fever. Many of these cases 
were traced to polluted water. The inter- 
ests of public health demanded that 
something be done to protect the water 
supply. 

Cases of typhoid fever in Pennsylvania 
today have dropped to only a few hun- 
dred a year —a direct result of reforms 
begun in 1905. One of these reforms 
was granting power to the newly or- 
ganized State Department of Health to 
control and reduce water pollution. 
Steps were taken to keep impurities out 
of the State’s streams and rivers. New 
methods were developed to purify con- 
taminated waters. 

Streams are no respecters of state 
boundaries. Impure water flowing from 
one state can cause death in another 
state. In 1922 Pennsylvania entered into 
a co-operative agreement with Delaware 
to conserve and purify the water supply 
of the Delaware River. This was the first 
such interstate agreement in the coun- 


try. Later Pennsylvania made similar 
agreements with Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia to protect the waters of the Ohio 
River. 


Flood Control. When Pennsylvania 
was an unsettled wilderness, its forests 
acted as great absorbers of rainfall. The 
decayed leaves and plants on the floor 
of the forest absorbed the rain as it fell. 
When the white man interfered with na- 
ture’s economy by cutting down these 
trees, he prepared the way for disastrous 
floods. Rainfall poured unchecked down 
the deforested hillsides into streams and 
rivers. In the spring, when rains were 
heavy and the snows began to melt, 
Pennsylvania’s swollen rivers overflowed 
their banks, taking a heavy toll of life 
and property. In the early years of this 
century, Pennsylvanians began to realize 
that if people tamper with nature’s 
method of controlling floods, they have 
to supply their own method to take its 
place. 

In co-operation with the federal gov- 
ernment, Pennsylvania undertook its first 
flood control program in 1913. The first 
of the State’s several hundred reservoirs 
was completed around 1914 at Pymatun- 
ing in Crawford County. These reser- 
voirs serve several different purposes. 
First, they help prevent floods by con- 
trolling the volume of water in the 
streams. Second, they provide a depend- 
able water supply. Third, the artificial 
lakes behind the dams are splendid 
places for fishing and boating. 

Today, Pennsylvania has hundreds of 
such artificial lakes, most of them rather 
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small. The largest is the Pymatuning 
Reservoir, which controls the headwaters 
of the Shenango River. This man-made 
lake is sixteen miles long and two and a 
half miles wide, with seventy miles of 
shore line. 


Water for Electricity. In one way 
or another, water is essential to the pro- 
duction of electrical power. Sometimes, 
the water is used directly to turn turbine 
generators which make electricity. At 
other times, the generators are steam- 
driven and are fired by coal. Here water 
is required to make the steam. As elec- 
tricity became an increasingly important 
source of power in Pennsylvania, it was 
necessary to control the State’s water 
supply so there would always be enough 
water for the generators. 

Since Pennsylvania is especially rich 
in coal, many of its electrical generators 
are steam-driven, using coal as fuel. But 


3. PENNSYLVANIA RESTORES 


The destruction of Pennsylvania’s for- 
ests during the nineteenth century 
threatened to extinguish her wild ani- 
mals, and the pollution of the State’s 
streams was destroying her fish. Since 
1900, Pennsylvania has done much to 
restore its wildlife. ‘Today several million 
dollars are spent on this work each 
year, 


Importance of Game Conservation. 
The game conservation program has 
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thirty-six of the State’s electric-power 
plants — about half the total number — 
are “hydroelectric,” using the direct 
force of water to turn the turbines. Both 
types of plant are necessary to provide 
the vast amount of electricity which 
Pennsylvania homes and industries con- 
sume each year. 

Pennsylvania’s three largest hydro- 
electric plants are located at Wallenpau- 
pack in Pike County, at Safe Harbor on 
the Susquehanna, and on the upper 
Clarion River. When the Wallenpau- 
pack Creek was dammed up in 1926, an 
artificial lake was created with a shore 
line fifty-two miles long. The Safe Har- 
bor plant on the Susquehanna was com- 
pleted in 1934. Safe Harbor, together 
with the Holtwood plant farther down 
the river, now turns out more than 500,- 
000,000 kilowatts of electricity each year. 
‘This is a major source of the electricity 
used in Lancaster, York, and Baltimore. 


ITS WILDLIFE 


brought many good results. First of all, 
areas have been seeded with trees as part 
of the State’s reforestation program. 
Land that was once barren waste has 
thus been improved both in appearance 
and value. Second, the game conserva- 
tion program provides recreation for 
thousands of men and women. Third, it 
has added a valuable asset to the State’s 
business, for sportsmen spend money for 
clothes, equipment, food, and lodging. 
People in these regions, where farming 
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and industry were unprofitable, are now 
enjoying a new prosperity. 


Game Conservation since 1896. Be- 
fore 1896 anyone who had a gun was 
free to track down the few deer and 
other wild animals that remained in 
Pennsylvania’s forests. Some hunters, 
using dogs to track down the game, 
made a profitable business of hunting. 
The meat they secured sold for high 
prices on the market. When the State 
Game Commission was created in 1896, 
it took steps at once to curb this slaugh- 
ter. Hunters were forbidden to use dogs 
or to sell any wild game they killed. 
Henceforth, hunting was to be a sport, 
not a business. 

In 1903, a license fee was required of 
nonresident hunters. In 1905 Pennsyl- 
vania established its first Game Refuge 
on State forest land in Clinton County. 
Now the State has nearly 200 such game 
refuges where hunting is forbidden alto- 
gether. 

By 1914 Pennsylvania’s wildlife was 
actually on the increase as a result of 
these measures. All hunters, whether 
residents or not, were required to buy 
licenses. ‘The income from these licenses 
was used to buy more land for refuges 
and public hunting grounds. In addi- 
tion, the State established seasons for 
hunting wild animals, in order to pro- 
tect them during the periods when the 
young were born and also to reduce the 
total number killed each year. Today 
Pennsylvania’s game lands, including 
both refuges and hunting grounds, cover 
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more than 900,000 acres. Game wardens 
range over this territory to see that the 
game laws are obeyed. 


Restocking the Game Lands. The 
primary purpose of the State’s game ref- 
uges 1s to give wild animals a place where 
they can breed freely without danger 
from the hunter. In addition, there are 
State and private hunting clubs where 
animals are bred, to be turned loose 
later. In this way, thousands of the 
smaller wild animals — rabbits, pheasant, 
quail, grouse, and turkeys, — are released 
on game lands every year. The State’s 
game farms cover more than 3,000 acres; 
those of private hunting clubs cover an 
additional 25,000 acres. 


Pennsylvania Restocks Its Streams. 
Pennsylvania’s fish were an important 
item in the diet of the early settler. Shad, 
pike, trout, and a great variety of other 
fish were abundant. By 1900 the pollu- 
tion of the State’s streams had begun to 
take a heavy toll. Pennsylvania’s fish 
were fast disappearing. 

The situation improved when the 
State acted to purify its waters. In addi- 
tion, Pennsylvania created a Board of 
Fish Commissioners, which in 1949 be- 
came the Fish Commission. Today this 
Commission has ten major fish hatch- 
eries which stock thousands of miles of 
streams with fish every year. One of the 
Fish Commission’s best-known creations 
is Fisherman’s Paradise near Bellefonte. 
Here during a limited period each year, 
the visiting angler can enjoy better trout 
fishing than even the early settler knew. 
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4, PENNSYLVANIA ACTS TO SAVE ITS SOIL 


If you have traveled in the back coun- 
try of Pennsylvania, you have probably 
noticed abandoned farmhouses whose 
roofs sag in and whose doors stand open 
to the wind. The land around the farm- 
house is brown and bare, marked by 
deep, rain-washed gullies. This land was 
once fertile and provided the farmer with 
a comfortable living. Now it is only a 
sterile waste — a casualty of soil erosion. 

You do not have to go into the back 
country to see soil erosion at work. No- 
tice any river or stream after a heavy 
rainfall. Its waters are brown with soil 
that has been washed into the stream 
from many miles of adjoining land. This 
mud which discolors the river is actually 
wealth being washed down into the sea. 
It is the rich topsoil, the part of the soil 
that contains the minerals, bacteria, and 
humus needed for growth of crops. 

Careless farming methods and the de- 
struction of forests led to soil erosion. 
Experts tell us that within the last hun- 
dred years Pennsylvania has lost more 
than half its original topsoil from these 
causes. They say that if Pennsylvania’s 
soil loss continues at the same rate, the 
State will have no valuable topsoil left 
at all within a hundred years. 


Pennsylvania's Farmers Abandon 
Their Eroded Land. Soil erosion takes 
place so gradually that most people, in- 
cluding the farmers themselves, are un- 
aware of it. Not until 1900 did the pub- 
lic begin to appreciate the problem. 


From that time on, they could see more 
and more farmers abandoning their 
homes because they could not make a 
living from their worn-out lands. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1931 more than 51,000 
farms covering 4 million acres of land, 
were given up because of soil erosion. In 
some rural areas 25 per cent of all farms 
had to be abandoned. 


Submarginal Land. But the number 
of abandoned Pennsylvania farms does 
not tell the whole shocking story. More 
than a million other acres have been so 
severely damaged by erosion that they 
will not yield a good living. They are 
called submarginal because they pro- 
duce less than the margin of crops 
needed for a good living. In 1930 almost 
10 per cent of Pennsylvania’s active farm 
land was regarded as submarginal by 
farm experts. 


The State Acts to Check Soil Ero- 
sion. In 1901 The Pennsylvania State 
College, in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, be- 
gan a survey of soil conditions through- 
out the State. It was a huge job, and 
the work went slowly. When it was fin- 
ished, Pennsylvania knew what its soil 
was like and what had to be done to 
improve it. 

In 1930 Congress authorized several 
experimental stations to study soil ero- 
sion, one of them at Penn State. The 
problem was most acute in Indiana 
and Armstrong counties. Demonstration 
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CONTOUR PLOWING and planting crops in strips prevent the kind of 
erosion of farm land shown in the inset. (Large photo by Gordon S. Smith; 
inset from Pa. State College Extension Service) 


areas were set up in these counties in 
1934 to show farmers how to check soil 
erosion. ‘I'wo years later the Federal 
Agricultural Conservation Service began 
to pay farmers certain benefits for adopt- 
ing methods to conserve their soil. The 
service also established several hundred 
demonstration areas throughout the 
State. 

In 1938 the Pennsylvania Assembly 
passed a law which made soil conserva- 
tion possible on a widespread scale. The 
sarmers in any community of the State 
could decide by majority vote to intro- 


duce soil conservation methods in their 
area. If they agreed to do so, they organ- 
ized a Conservation District and _ re- 
ceived aid from both the State and na- 
tional governments. 


Methods of Soil Conservation. 
Pennsylvania farmers use many methods 
to check soil erosion and bring back the 
soil’s fertility. Check dams are thrown 
across gullies to prevent their spread. 
Tree rows are planted to prevent the 
wind from carrying off loose topsoil. 
Some of the fields are planted with a 
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cover grass instead of being plowed for 
corn and similar crops. 

One method especially suited to hill 
country is called strip farming. The 
farmer plows his land in strips, leaving 
unplowed strips in between. ‘These un- 
plowed strips, left in grass, keep rainfall 
from washing down the hillside in 
cracks and gullies. Another method used 
in hill country is contour plowing. In- 
stead of plowing in straight furrows up 
and down or along the hillside, the 
farmer plows along the contours of the 
land in such a way that the soil is not 
easily dislodged by rain. 

Farmers for many years have given 
attention to crop rotation. If the same 
crop is grown year after year on the same 
plot of ground, it robs the soil of valu- 
able chemicals. ‘This is especially true of 
grains such as corn and wheat. In crop 
rotation, a grain crop one year is fol- 
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lowed the next year by a crop of hay or 
clover, which restores nitrogen to the 
soil and forms a heavy sod. When the 
ground is plowed later, this sod is turned 
over. The roots and grass stems decay 
in the soil and help retain the rain water 
that falls upon it. 

Soil conservation continues to be a 
problem despite all efforts of the State 
and federal governments to help in its 
solution. Conservation requires new 
ways of farming, and many farmers like 
to keep their old ways. Soil conservation 
methods sometimes require expensive 
machinery and materials which many 
farmers do not use even though govern- 
ment money is available to help pur- 
chase them. Nonetheless, effective con- 
servation work is going on in Pennsyl- 
vania to keep the State’s soil from dis- 


appearing. 


5. PENNSYLVANIA PROTECTS ITS HUMAN RESOURCES 


For many hundreds of years before 
William Penn arrived, the great natural 
resources of Pennsylvania lay untouched. 
The Indians who lived in this region 
were ignorant of the wealth around them 
and incapable of developing it. Natural 
resources alone are not enough to de- 
velop a civilization. People are needed 
— people with skills, imagination, enter- 
prise, and the willingness to work. That 
is why it can be said that the people of 
Pennsylvania are its greatest resource. 

In the process of settling and develop- 


ing the State, its citizens attained a very 
high standard of living. Yet certain con- 
ditions developed which tended to ex- 
haust the strength of many people, just 
as the land and forests had been worn 
out. In the last fifty years, Pennsylvania 
has acted to protect its human resources. 


Help for the Farmer. There have 
always been farms on land too poor to 
provide a good living. In addition, 
through years of bad farming practice, 
the soil on many once-good farms has 
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been depleted. Even on good farms, 
however, life used to be difficult. In this 
chapter and in the preceding chapter, 
you have learned how the State acted 
to improve farm life. Building roads, 
establishing schools, aiding in soil con- 
servation, and many other programs 
have made life on Pennsylvania farms 
richer and more satisfying. 


Aid for City Dwellers. Pennsylva- 
nia’s early towns and cities were spacious 
places. Land was not expensive, and even 
a poor man could have a fairly roomy 
house. When towns and cities were 
small, the country was close at hand. 

With the growth of factories, people 
from farm areas and from across the seas 
poured into towns and cities for jobs. 
Often they came in such large numbers 
that proper housing could not be pro- 
vided. Since wages were low and often 
paid in paper currency of uncertain 
value, the new city dwellers found it 
hard to buy or build new homes. They 
were crowded together in old houses 
without adequate light, air, or sanitation. 
Thus slum areas developed. 

When new mines first began to open, 
it was necessary to bring people from 
distant places, even as far away as Eu- 
rope, to work in them. When these peo- 
ple arrived, they needed housing. The 
mining companies hastily built whole 
towns for their workers. These “ com- 
pany towns” were usually crowded and 
uncomfortable. The houses were gen- 
erally cramped, flimsy, and close to- 
gether. They often lacked such conven- 
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lences as running water and toilets. In 
1928 a State report showed that there 
were nearly 1,000 company towns in 
Pennsylvania, but by that year a great 
many of them were much better than 
those that were first built. 

Under poor living conditions, whether 
in town or city, it is not easy for people 
to stay healthy. Poor housing leads to 
disease; cramped living quarters in 
crowded streets make it doubly hard for 
working parents to bring up their chil- 
dren properly. Slum conditions encout- 
age both disease and crime. 


Efforts to Solve the Housing Prob- 
lem. As late as 1929 there were large 
slum areas in Philadelphia where more 
than 50 per cent of the houses had no 
running water indoors, no inside toilets, 
and no heat except from a single stove. 
A State government report in 1930 said 
that more than a million city dwellers 
in Pennsylvania lived in homes lacking 
sewer connections or plumbing. 

The problem of providing adequate 
housing is not an easy one. To replace 
crowded slum buildings with modern 
housing is expensive. Rentals must be 
kept low enough to enable low-income 
families to live in the buildings once 
they are erected. To build low-cost 
housing, public funds must be provided. 
In Pennsylvania some of these funds 
have come from the federal government, 
but more recently the State government 
has also provided money for public low- 
cost housing. In addition, many far- 
sighted individuals have used private 
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capital to provide housing in our cities. 

Until 1930 not much progress had 
been made on the housing problem. In 
1933 it was believed that at least one- 
third of the people living in rented 


6. THE STATE SAFEGUARDS 


Poor health in any group endangers 
the health of all. The spread of a serious 
epidemic is as great a danger to public 
safety as war or crime. The protection 
of public health is one of the most im- 
portant tasks of our State government. 


The State Department of Health. 
In 1885 Pennsylvania created a much 
needed State Board of Health, now 
called the Department of Health. The 


MODERN HOUSING PROJECTS convert dangerous slum areas (left) into 
bright, cheerful neighborhoods (right). (State Planning Board, Pa. State 
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homes in cities shared their dwelling 
with at least one other family. In 1937 
a State Housing Board was created. 
Much still remained to be done to se- 
cure better housing in cities. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


State’s water supply, as we have seen, 
was being polluted by sewage and other 
waste. There was no regulation of res- 
taurants and food plants to make sure 
that food would be prepared in sanitary 
conditions. The State’s milk was not 
pasteurized. As a result there were fre- 
quent epidemics of typhoid fever and 
other serious diseases. 

The Health Department first tackled 
the job of water purification, for it was 
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known that impure water spread many 
diseases. Later it made vaccination 
against smallpox compulsory. Restau- 
rants were required to meet certain sani- 
tary standards. Milk sold to the public 
was required to be pasteurized to re- 
move disease germs. Special measures 
were taken to protect the health of 
mothers and children. A new State hos- 
pital for crippled children was built at 
Elizabethtown. 

One-of the most important acts of the 
Board of Health was its program to con- 
trol tuberculosis. The State built three 
hospitals for tubercular patients at Mont 
Alto, Hamburg, and Cresson. Thousands 
of people were given X rays of their 
chests to detect signs of the disease. 
People were informed of the causes of 
tuberculosis and shown that if it were 
caught early enough it could be cured. 

Education of the public was an im- 
portant part of the health program. A 
Division of Health Conservation was 
added to the Department of Health in 
1940. ‘The public was told how to spot 
early stages of rheumatic fever and can- 
cer and what steps could be taken to 
avoid these diseases. Information about 
diets and good eating habits was widely 
spread. Health education became a part 
of the public school program. A Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene was established to 
control the working conditions which 
affect the health of workers in industrial 
plants. Another important function of 
the Department of Health is inspection 
of eating places to see that standards 
of cleanliness are maintained. 
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Other Health Agencies. The estab- 
lishment of this health program has 
been opposed from time to time by 
people whose pocketbooks were affected. 
The owners of restaurants and factories 
sometimes resisted the demands to in- 
stall new methods and new equipment. 
Sometimes they and the dairymen who 
sold milk resented government inspec- 
tion. But today there are few people in 
Pennsylvania who do not appreciate the 
importance of the State’s public health 
program and lend it their support. The 
industrialist knows that the good health 
of his workers is important to the efh- 
ciency of his business. Dairymen take 
pride in the low bacteria count in their 
milk. Restaurant operators gladly ex- 
hibit inspection records that show that 
their food is prepared under sanitary 
conditions. 

Pennsylvanians in general not only 
back up the State’s health program but 
support numerous private health organi- 
zations. The Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society, the Pennsylvania Heart Associa- 
tion, and the Pennsylvania Cancer So- 
ciety all depend upon private donations 
for their funds. 

Meanwhile, health education, the em- 
ployment of school nurses, regular physi- 
cal checkups, and even a certain amount 
of free medical care have been added to 
our public school program. Since 1871 
the State has built ten hospitals which 
offer full medical and surgical care. If a 
patient at one of these hospitals cannot 
afford to pay his bill, the State will pay 
it for him. 
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7. IMPROVED PRISONS AND 


Pennsylvania’s prisons and welfare in- 
stitutions were models for other states 
even before the Civil War. After that 
time the State expanded its efforts to 
make such institutions as humane as 


possible. 


Prison Reforms. Pennsylvania has 
never lost sight of William Penn’s idea 
that prisoners should be given a chance 
to better themselves. Its prisons provide 
libraries, religious instruction, and op- 
portunities for education. The object of 
these activities is to help the prisoner 
readjust himself to society and to equip 
him with skills that he can use to make 
a good living when he is released. When 
a prisoner is paroled, the State helps 
him to find a job. 

In 1876 Pennsylvania had only one 
correctional institution. ‘Today there are 
eight, all operated by the State Depart- 
ment of Justice. Only two of these are 
for hardened criminals. In the others, 
the emphasis is not so much upon pun- 
ishment as upon helping prisoners to 
become better adjusted, more useful citi- 
zens. 


Welfare Institutions. Pennsylvania 
has always accepted a responsibility to 
help its citizens who have suffered mis- 
fortune through no fault of their own. 
The State’s medical hospitals offer free 
service to poor people. There are also 
State hospitals and clinics for the men- 
tally ill. There are schools for the men- 
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WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


tally deficient as well as for the blind and 
deaf. Pennsylvania has homes for or- 
phans and for the aged who are with- 
out money. Not all of this care for un- 
fortunate people is provided by the 
State. Some welfare institutions are run 
by counties and cities. Many are pri- 
vately endowed. All of them offer free 
care to those who cannot afford to pay. 


The Mentally Ill. In Chapter 15 we 
saw that Dr. Benjamin Rush of Phila- 
delphia was the first man in America to 
give careful study to the causes of in- 
sanity. His humane treatment of the in- 
sane was very unusual for his time. Few 
people understood insanity; many re- 
garded it as an affliction of the devil. In 
recent years we have learned that all 
forms of insanity are kinds of illness. We 
no longer speak of “insane asylums ” 
where people are forcibly restrained, but 
of “mental hospitals” in which pa- 
tients are treated and from which they 
can hope to be discharged in good 
health. 

Pennsylvania built its first State- 
owned mental hospital at Harrisburg in 
1851. But in the years that followed, the 
number of mentally ill increased much ~ 
faster than the State’s facilities for tak- 
ing care of them. The institutions were 
overcrowded and the individual pa- 
tients did not receive proper attention. — 
Within the last few years Pennsylvania 
has spent millions of dollars in building — 
new mental hospitals and in expanding 
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old ones. Today the State has eighteen 
such public institutions. But all of the 
mental hospitals in the State, public and 
private, can care for only about half of 
the people who need treatment. 


Care for Orphans and the Aged. 
There are about 30,000 homeless chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania today. Some of 
these are orphans. Others have parents 
who, for one reason or another, cannot 
support them. More than half of these 
children are cared for in children’s 
homes which receive funds from the 
State. Others are helped by local goy- 
ernments and by fraternal and religious 
groups. 

In times past the problem of caring 
for older people was not so acute be- 
cause there were fewer older people in 
proportion to the population as a whole. 
On the average, families had more chil- 
dren, and they tended to stay together, 
especially if they lived on farms. Today 
when young people are ready to make 
their own homes, they usually want to 
live apart from their parents. As a con- 
sequence, old people are often left alone 
at a time when they are not able to care 
for themselves. 

The problem of caring for older peo- 
ple is greater now for another reason. 
Modern medical science has increased 
the average life span a great deal. In 
1920 there were 394,000 people in Penn- 
sylvania over sixty-five years of age. By 
1940 the number had nearly doubled. It 
is estimated that while Pennsylvania’s 
total population may increase about 20 
per cent in the next ten years, the per- 
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centage of those over sixty-five will in- 
crease about 130 per cent. 

In 1937 Pennsylvania created a De- 
partment of Public Assistance which 
combined all the State’s work in aid to 
the aged and dependent. It now ad- 
ministers aid to dependents over sixty- 
five, to dependent children under six- 
teen, to blind persons, and to all others 
who cannot help themselves. State funds 
for these purposes come principally 
from a tax levied on alcoholic beverages. 

In 1923 the Pennsylvania Assembly 
passed one of the first old-age pension 
laws in the country. The law declared 
that certain persons residing in the Com- 
monwealth should be entitled to assist- 
ance in old age. In 1937 the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance took over ad- 
ministration of all old-age and other 
public assistance. ‘Today about 56,000 
elderly people receive old-age pensions 
from the State. These pensions amount 
to several million dollars each year. 


Many Agencies Share in Helping the 
Poor. The care of the poor is not left 
entirely to the State. Every year the 
Community Chests in Pennsylvania’s 
towns and cities raise large sums of 
money, much of which goes to the 
needy. The counties in the State still 
maintain homes for the poor and un- 
fortunate, as they have for years. Fra- 
ternal orders and churches also aid in 
caring for the aged who are in need. In 
almost every large Pennsylvania town 
there are private welfare agencies ready 
to help the person in need who appeals 
to them. 
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Parks and Playgrounds. Before 1900 
few Pennsylvania towns took any in- 
terest in providing recreation areas for 
young people. But as cities grew more 
crowded and as automobile traffic made 
the streets more dangerous, something 
had to be done. Here again it was not 
just the poor but society as a whole that 
was affected. Police records showed that 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the various steps taken 
to conserve our natural resources, Penn- 
sylvania now has thousands of acres of 
forest land for practical use and for rec- 
reation. The forests teem with wild 
game. Our streams are cleaner and many 
are full of fish. The measures for public 
health and aid to the poor and unfortu- 
nate have helped conserve our human 
resources. Such conservation measures 
make Pennsylvania a better state for all 
who live in it. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. By 1900 what evidence was there 
that Pennsylvania had used its natural re- 
sources unwisely? 

2. What offer does the State make to 
encourage its citizens to participate in its 
reforestation program? 

3. How does the Water and Power Re- 
sources Board control the State’s water 
supply? 

4. Who was the first Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor to promote Pennsylvania’s conserva- 
tion program? 

5. Why are our forest resources im- 
portant to us? 
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juvenile crime flourished in areas where 
children had no play space. 

Today every large Pennsylvania town 
provides its young people with parks 
and playgrounds and facilities for sports. 
Indeed all children in Pennsylvania’s 
towns today have a wider choice of free 
recreational opportunities than the child 
of wealthy parents had fifty years ago. 


6. What has Pennsylvania done to pro- 
tect and renew its forests? 

7. What are the three main goals of our 
water resource program? 

8. What problem of public health 
prompted the State to take steps to insure 
a pure water supply? 

g. What steps has Pennsylvania taken 
to conserve its wildlife? 

10. What methods are Pennsylvanians 
using to conserve their soil? 

11. Why is caring for older people a — 
much more urgent problem today than it — 
was in 1900? 

12. In what ways does our State gov- — 
ernment protect our health? | 

13. How does recreation help conserve 
human resources? 

14. How adequate are Pennsylvania’s | 
mental hospitals? 


DISCUSSION 
1. Why doesn’t the State leave the con- | 
servation of resources to individuals and 
private organizations? | 
2 How did it happen that Pennsylvania 
was able to protect its forests before they 
were all gone? 
3. Why is the State government con- 
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cerned that there should be an adequate 
supply of electricity for industry? 

4. In what ways does game conservation 
benefit the State? 

5- What reasons can you see for the 
amount of eroded farm land in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

6. If you were responsible for developing 
a health conservation program in your com- 
munity, what would it include? 


VOCABULARY 

Do you know the meaning of the follow- 
ing terms? 

conservation 
hydroelectric power 
public assistance 
dependent children 
submarginal land 


strip farming 
contour plowing 
crop rotation 
parole 

erosion 


IDENTIFICATION 
How is each of these men connected 
with conservation in Pennsylvania? 


Joseph T. Rothrock 
Gifford Pinchot 
Benjamin Rush 


LOCATION 
Find these places on the map: 


Lake Wallenpaupack Bellefonte 


Mont Alto Cresson 
Pymatuning Hamburg 
State College Elizabethtown 


ACTIVITIES 

_ 1. Make a poster to promote conserva- 
tion by urging prevention of forest fires. 

_ 2. On a map of the State locate the 
State forests and parks. Try to determine 
what recreational facilities they offer. 

_ 3. Report to the class on flood prob- 
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lems in Pennsylvania and the measures be- 
ing taken to control them. 

4. If you are interested in forestry, find 
out what training it requires and what vo- 
cational opportunities it offers. 

5. Determine what public health serv- 
ices are available in your school and com- 
munity. 

6. Hold a panel discussion on the topic, 
“ Schools are agencies for the conservation 
of human resources.” 

7. Find out what agencies in your com- 
munity are concerned with wise use of 
natural resources. How can your group help 
by offering its services? 

8. Obtain copies of bulletins provided 
by a county farm agent. What are his func- 
tions? 

g. Invite the local game commissioner 
to speak to the class on conservation of 
wildlife in your locality. 

10. Compile two lists, as follows: In 
one give all the evidence you can find in 
your area of unwise use of resources. In the 
other give all the evidence you can gather 
of wise conservation practices. 
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Chapter DO 


THE INDUSTRIAL AGE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The life of Pennyslvanians was changed greatly by the advance in in- 
dustry after the Civil War. Many more immigrants came to swell our 
growing population and make their contributions to our develop- 
ment as a State. Large numbers of people drifted from farms into the 
growing towns and cities, where they lived under very different con- 
ditions than had their ancestors. Growing prosperity and the rise of 
cities stimulated advances in the cultural life of Pennsylvania. In- 
dustry helped to change farm life and city life. The Pennsylvania we 
find about 1940 is quite different from that which we saw at the 
beginning of the Civil War. Pennsylvania continued its old leadership 
in the cultural life of the United States. Increased wealth made it 
possible to improve education and to support a greatly enriched art. 
We shall follow this story in this chapter. 


I. IMMIGRANTS COME IN GREATER NUMBERS 


Earlier Peoples Stay in Definite Areas 
of Pennsylvania. The English, Ger- 


From 1865 until 1881 there was a 
steady rise in the number of immigrants 


who came to American shores. From 
1881 until 1900 there was a gradual de- 
cline in immigration. Suddenly in 1900 
the number of newcomers increased 
greatly, and for several years, Euro- 
peans came to the United States by 
hundreds of thousands every year. Penn- 
sylvania received its share of these new- 
comers. As a result, Pennsylvania today 
has the second largest foreign-born pop- 
ulation among all the states. 


man, and Scotch-Irish people were our 
principal early immigrants, and they set- 
tled in definite regions of our State. The 
English, including the Quakers, kept 
mostly to the old counties around Phila- 
delphia. The Germans moved inland to 
the broad valleys of the Pennsylva- 
nia German country. The Scotch-Irish 
moved farther westward to the growing 
frontiers in western Pennsylvania. Just 
before the Civil War large numbers of 
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and Scotch-Irish peoples in shaping life 
and culture in their areas. Though many 
thousands of Europeans have come in 
more recent times, eastern Pennsylvania 
still bears the marks of English Quaker 
life and culture. Pennsylvania German 
counties are still inhabited mostly by 
people who keep their own language, the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch dialect, and who 
follow German customs and folkways. 
Western Pennsylvania is still very much 
a land of the vigorous Scotch-Irish cul- 





PEOPLE CAME from southern and 
eastern Europe .. . 


Irish and Welsh Roman Catholics were 
added to our population. The Irish 
stayed mostly in Philadelphia and the 
large cities while the Welsh took up 
homes in the anthracite mining region. 
Neither the Irish nor the Welsh came 
in large enough numbers to lessen the 
influence of the older English, German, 





to work the farms and mines .. . 


ture and Presbyterian faith. 

From 1860 to 1890 two European 
countries furnished most of Pennsyl- 
vania’s immigrants. The Irish came in 
large numbers and by 1890 were the © 
largest single foreign-born group in 
Pennsylvania. With them the Irish 
brought the Roman Catholic religion, 
a characteristic Irish wit and humor, and 
| a great ability for leadership and hard 
beside the older families of Ger- work. They scattered through our cities 
man... and became an important group in our 
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and English stock .. . 


growing population. 

The Germans were the second largest 
foreign-born group in the State in 1890. 
|The total number of German people 
coming to this country did not decline, 
but many of the Germans settled in I]- 
linois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota after 
the Civil War. 





making our State a haven for peo- 
ple of every race. (Standard Oil Co. 
[N.J.]) 
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New Peoples Come to Pennsylyania 
After 1890. Around 1890 a_ great 
change took place in the immigration to 
the United States. The numbers of peo- 
ple arriving from northern European 
countries began to drop off, while those 
from southern and eastern Europe great- 
ly increased. The following figures for 
the nation as a whole show what hap- 
pened: 


Total European From northern From southern and 


Year immigration Europe eastern Europe 
1865 215,038 211,911 327 
1895 250/34 20ehiIAAgE 108,867 
1905 974,333 203,086 711,247 


The immigration figures for Pennsyl- 
vania alone show the same change. After 
1890, a smaller part of Pennsylvania’s 
immigration came from Germany, Ire- 
land, and other northern European 
countries, and a larger part came from 
Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. 

By 1930 the Italians formed the larg- 
est single foreign-born people in Penn- 
sylvania; there were over 225,000 of 
them. Next were the Poles — over 166,- 
ooo; then the Russians — 115,000; and 
the Czechs — over 111,000. By about 
1900 the Germans had fallen to fifth 
place in number among foreign-born 
peoples in our State and the Irish to 
sixth place. In 1904 a study made of 
those living in the anthracite mining 
areas showed that 32 per cent were for- 
eign born. Among them were people 
from no less than 26 foreign nations. 
The mining regions of Pennsylvania had 
become the new “ melting pots” of our 
State. 
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New Immigrants Seek Opportunity 
and Freedom. ‘The new immigrants 
after 1890 came to Pennsylvania with 
the same hopes and ambitions that the 
earlier immigrants had. Workers from 
Italy sought to escape the poverty of 
overcrowded farms and cities. People 
from Hungary and the Slav countries 
that are now known as Romania, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Yugoslavia sought not 
only a better living but freedom from 
political oppression. 

Poland was once a proud nation, but 
it had lost its independence at about the 
time we were winning ours. Its territory 
was carved up among Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria. From that time on the 
Poles, a freedom-loving people, staged 
several revolts against their oppressors, 
but without success. Many of the Poles 
in Russia were Jews who were periodi- 
cally the victims of terrible pogroms or 
massacres. Polish people sought freedom 
and security in this country. 

Conditions in Austria were not very 
much better. The Czech people, once 
the backbone of the proud state of Bo- 
hemia, had lost their independence to 
Austria. The once-great nation of Hun- 
gary was also governed by Austria. Aus- 
tro-Hungary was much like Russia, one 
of the last surviving empires in which 
the people had few rights, few liberties, 
and little freedom. Very few people in 
any of these countries enjoyed the right 
to own their own land; it was controlled 
by landlords who kept the people in 
poverty. Political and religious persecu- 
tion was common in both Russia and 
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Austria. Freedom and opportunity were 
unfamiliar to most Poles, Czechs, and 
Hungarians in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In Russia itself the Tsar was a des- 
potic and cruel ruler. People who re- 
belled were killed, jailed, or exiled to 
Siberia. Jews were bitterly persecuted. 
Almost all land was held by a few land- 
lords, and the Russian peasant was hard- 
ly better than a serf. 'T’o all such people, 
the living conditions found near our 
mines and mills were a great improve- 
ment over the life they led in their home- 
lands. Here they enjoyed freedom of 
worship and freedom from fear of sol- 
diers and police. 

To all the oppressed of Europe, Amer- 
ica was a land of opportunity. Unfortu- 
nately, most of these people had little 
money with which to buy passage across 
the sea. However, American mills and 
factories were so badly in need of work- 
ers that they sent agents to European 


countries to pay the passage of people : 


who would come to this country to work. 
Steamship lines had offices in many Eu- 
ropean countries to stimulate the move- 
ment to America. They crowded the 
poorer passengers into steerage quarters 
on their ships. 


By 1905 the immigrants were pour- » 
ing into this country. In 1906 over a mil- _ 
lion immigrants landed from Europe — | 
nearly 75 per cent of them from south- } 
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ern and eastern Europe. Not until the | 
outbreak of World War I did the flood | 


subside, never again to reach these 
heights. . 
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Immigrants Were Not Always Wel- 
comed. Most of the immigrants after 
1890 arrived with little money or prop- 
erty. Since most of them were unskilled 
workers who could not understand Eng- 
lish, they had to take whatever jobs 
they could find at whatever wages were 
offered. Many of them went to live in 
crowded “company towns” near the 
mills and mines. Others remained in 
large cities where they huddled togeth- 
er in the poorest tenement and slum 
areas. 

Since American ways were strange to 
them and the language unfamiliar, the 
immigrants often lived with other peo- 
ple from the same homeland. They con- 
tinued to speak the “old country” lan- 
guage and to read newspapers in ‘their 
own language. Because immigrants con- 
tinued their old ways of living and be- 
cause they competed for jobs, native- 
born Americans sometimes resented 
them. The new aliens were called 
~ hunkies,” “ wops,” “ dagos,” and other 
uncomplimentary names. Many of the 
newcomers could not read or write in 
any language, since in their homelands, 
the governments thought it dangerous to 
educate the people. In short, these new- 
comers often aroused antagonism; they 
were always different in customs, lan- 
guage, clothes, and speech from Ameri- 
cans; they were competitors for jobs. 
Many people saw the immigrants as a 
threat to American institutions and said, 
~ These people came here only for 
money. They can never become good 
Americans.” 
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The Immigrants Become Good Citi- 
zens. In igio the United States had a 
foreign-born population of 13 million, 
nearly one-sixth of our total. Many of 
these people had been in this country 
only a few years when we entered World 
War I. With few exceptions they proved 
loyal to this country and worked hard 
for its victory. The armed forces in 
World War I were themselves a kind of 
melting pot in which people of all kinds 
of backgrounds got to know each other 
better. 

Many foreign-born men earned their 
citizenship by serving the United States 
in that war. Ever since immigrants 
started coming in large numbers, special 
efforts have been made in Pennsylvania 
and other states to educate the new- 
comers in American ways. Citizenship 
classes were organized in the schools of 
all cur larger cities. Illiterate people 
were taught to read and write. The great 
success of this program to make good 
naturalized citizens came after 1920. 
From 1920 to 1945, 5 million foreign- 
born persons were granted citizenship 
papers in this country. 

The record of the country as a whole 
is also the record of Pennsylvania. A 
majority of our immigrants became good 
citizens in Pennsylvania’s “ melting 
pot.” The public schools played an im- 
portant part in the making of new Amer- 
icans. It was in our schools and on their 
playgrounds that the children of foreign- 
born parents learned American ways of 
life. In any issue of the Pennsylvania 
Manual for the past few years, look up 
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the names of the members of the State 
Assembly. Note how many of these are 
names that originated in southern and 
eastern Europe. The immigrants from 
these countries have provided Pennsyl- 
vania with a great wealth of human 
skills and leadership. 

If your home is in the region where 
new immigrants settled after 1890, no 
doubt many of the leaders in your own 
community are in this group. Perhaps 
your own parents or grandparents came 
here at the same time and were among 
those who helped build modern Penn- 
sylvania. If you happen to live in a part 
Pennsylvania settled many years before 
by Swedes, Germans, English, Welsh, 
Irish or Scotch-Irish, or French, all of 
whom came to early Pennsylvania, re- 
member that your ancestors were once 
foreigners and that it took time for them 
to become Americans. All through its 
history Pennsylvania has been one of the 
great melting pots in our land. What we 
have today is a product of the joint la- 
bor, skills, and abilities of more than a 
score of different peoples who through 
the years came here in search of freedom 
and stayed to build a better Pennsyl- 
vania for all of us. 


Pennsylvania Has a Large Negro Pop- 
ulation. ‘Thousands of Negroes have 
been attracted to Pennsylvania from the 
South, and the number has been in- 
creasing in recent years. No other state 
in. the North, except New York, has as 
large a Negro population. Philadelphia, 
and most of our cities where steel mills 
are located, such as Coatesville, Harris- 
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burg, Johnstown, and western Pennsyl- 
vania towns, have a large Negro popula- 
tion. In 1950 our Negroes numbered 
nearly 600,000, and their number has 
continued to increase. 

Negroes have contributed much to 
Pennsylvania, and the State has given 
them much in return. As early as 1898 
Negro legislators were elected to our As- 
sembly, and there have been at least five 
in recent legislatures, usually elected 
from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. These 
representatives are outstanding leaders 
in political affairs. 

A survey in 1932 showed nearly 1,000 
clergymen, hundreds of musicians, and 
professional people such as doctors and 
lawyers, schoolteachers and _ nurses 
among our Negroes. More than 8,000 
Negroes were operating small businesses 
or were engaged in the ptofessions. 
There are more than 450 Negro churches 
in our State. One of the greatest singers 
of our time is Marian Anderson of Phil- 
adelphia. Harry Burleigh of Erie was 
a noted composer who also made ar- 
rangements of Negro spirituals, includ- 
ing “Deep River” and “Go Down, 
Moses.” 

Pennsylvania has given its Negroes 
equality of educational opportunity. 
Philadelphia Quakers, led by Anthony 
Benezet, worked for Negro education as 
early as 1773. Lincoln University in 
Chester County is the oldest college for 
Negroes in America. Both Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh have important Negro 
newspapers. Negroes take an _ increas- 
ingly important part in athletics in our 
schools and colleges. 
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2. PENNSYLVANIA’S STANDARD OF LIVING RISES 


In the last chapter we learned that 
the wonders of modern industrial civili- 
zation did not improve the lives of ey- 
eryone. Many people suffered from poor 
housing, poverty, ill health, and other 
unfortunate conditions. A great major- 
ity of Pennsylvanians, however, have 
been able to live better and more com- 
fortable lives as a result of the increased 
prosperity coming from the industrial 
age. This was true for people who con- 
tinued to live on our farms as well as 
for those who moved to the cities to 
live. 


Pennsylyania’s Income Grows. Bet- 
ter living conditions have been made 
possible by a steadily growing prosperity. 
In 1954 the total income of all Pennsyl- 
vanians from wages, salaries, profits from 
the sale of goods, and other sources was 
$19,604,000,000. Actual figures on in- 
come do not mean very much because 
of changes in the purchasing value of 
the dollar. We can estimate, however, 
that the average income of Pennsylva- 
nians today in terms of what we can buy 
with our dollar is at least twice what it 
was in 1860. ‘This means that a person 
living in Pennsylvania today can enjoy 
many more things than could the Penn- 
sylvanian of a century ago. Pennsylva- 
nia’s income is higher than the national 
average, and this means that people in 
our State are able to enjoy a standard 
of living somewhat better than that of 
the nation as a whole. 





In 1933, during the great depression, 
the average annual income of a Pennsyl- 
vania worker was only $414. This was 
lower than the average in any other 
eastern industrial state. Since those bleak 
depression days, Pennsylvania’s income 
has risen fast. In 1954, Pennsylvania’s 
average individual income stood six- 
teenth in the nation. The following fig- 
ures show the increase from 1933 to 


1954. 


1933 $414 
1939 $589 
1941 $752 
1950 $1,566 
1954 $1,785 


Pennsylvania’s average income in 1954 
was lower than that in five other eastern 
states. One reason is that farm income, 
included in these averages, is usually low- 
er than that of city workers. A farm in- 
come figure never includes the value a 
farmer gets from raising his own food. 
Since Pennsylvania has a very large farm 
population, the average income figure 
for Pennsylvania does not show the 
State’s real prosperity. However, the fig- 
ure is lower than in other states for two 
other reasons. First, there are a great 
many Pennsylvania women working at 
low wages in textile and clothing mills. 
Second, our State does not have a mini- 
mum wage law, as other states have, re- 
quiring employers to pay at least a cer- 
tain wage to all workers. 
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Pennsylvanians Work Fewer Hours 
to Earn a Living. Another thing which 
determines our well-being is the number 
of hours we have to work. One part of 
our high standard of living today is the 
increased leisure that we have as our 
hours of labor have decreased. In the 
State’s early days, working hours were 
long. All manufacturing was done by 
hard hand labor. Water power was used 
only for gristmills and sawmills. Even 
when the first factories started, the 
workers began at dawn and ended their 
work at dusk. By the time of the Civil 
War this schedule had been shortened. 
President Van Buren ordered a 10-hour 
day for all employees of the federal gov- 
ernment. In industry the 12-hour day 
was common, but the 10-hour day was 
growing in popularity. ‘Today, an eight- 
hour day is more or less standard in in- 
dustry and is even required by law. How- 
ever, on the farm, especially during the 
planting and harvesting seasons, the 
farmer knows no regular schedule of 
hours for work. Sometimes he must work 
from earliest morning until night. Day- 
light-saving time has never meant much 
to the Pennsylvania farmer, and that is 
why he is usually opposed to it. 


Working Conditions Improve in 
Mine and Factory. Not only have 
hours of work shortened for Pennsyl- 
vanians, but the conditions of work have 
greatly improved. There is much less 
backbreaking toil in industry today than 
there was fifty years ago. In a modern 
coal mine, for example, machinery is 
used to blast the coal from the mine, to 
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get it to the surface, and carry it to its 
destination. The pick-and-shovel mining 
necessary in early days is now largely a 
thing of the past. In modern industrial 
plants huge cranes and mobile hoists 
lift and carry heavy objects which once 
were lifted by manpower. Automatic 
machines are easy to operate and take 
the place of much hand labor. There is 
still hard physical labor to be done in 
modern mines and mills, but most of it 
is far easier and less fatiguing than it 
used to be. Modern factory managers 
have installed good ventilation, or air 
conditioning, and good lighting to re- 
duce the fatigue of their workers. 


Work Becomes Easier on the Farm. 
Even the farmer now uses machinery 
which makes farm labor far less arduous 
than it was a half century ago. Someone 
once estimated that a farm wife lifted 
at least a ton of water a day in the time 
when water was only to be had from 
wells. By 1936 a study of several thou- 
sand typical Pennsylvania farm homes 
showed that in 63 per cent there was 
running water. This meant an end to 
one backbreaking task for thousands of 
farm women. Certainly it is far easier 
for an up-to-date Pennsylvania farmer 
to ride a tractor pulling farm equipment 
than to follow behind a horse and plow 
or grain drill. It is easier also to cut 
grain with a modern binder or combine 
than it ever was to swing a heavy cradle. 
More and more farms have electricity 


and with it have come more laborsaying © 


devices in the home and in the barn. 
With new conveniences the Pennsyl- 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT and adequate safety devices make coal mining 


safer and more productive. (Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept. of the Interior) 


vania farmer today has more leisure and 
can enjoy it more fully. 


Farmers Take Part in the Grange. 
Modern machinery has saved time that 
the farmer can use in taking part in 
tural organizations like the Grange. The 
national farmers organization by this 
name was founded shortly after the 
Civil War by two clerks in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who saw the need 
for some kind of rural social and educa- 
tional organization. The first successful 


Grange chapter in Pennsylvania was or- 
ganized at Montgomery in Lycoming 
County. The Pennsylvania State 
Grange was organized in 1873. Special 
activities to interest farm women and 
young people soon became a part of 
Grange life. The Grange has served as 
a kind of fraternal club for farm people, 
giving them a chance to meet at regu- 
lar times for educational and social ac- 
tivities. It has always taken a lead in ex- 
pressing the views of farmers on state 
and national problems. It has done 
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much to secure passage of laws for the 
benefit of the farmer. Today there are 
several hundred local units of the 
Grange with nearly 80,000 members. 


Farm Life Becomes Richer and More 
Comfortable. Rural Free Delivery of 
mail was started in 1896. Prior to that 
time farmers had to call for their mail at 
village post offices. John Wanamaker, 
the Philadelphia merchant, who was 
serving as President Benjamin Harrison’s 
postmaster general, helped start this 
setvice. Three experimental rural deliv- 
ery routes were set up in 1896 for New 
Stanton and Ruffsdale in rugged western 
Pennsylvania, and Lancaster in the heart 
of our richest farm country. Today, the 
system of Rural Free Delivery operates 
all over rural Pennsylvania and brings to 
the home of the farmer the same bene- 
fits of everyday mail service enjoyed by 
people in towns and cities. It has broad- 
ened the life of farmers by making maga- 
zines and newspapers more readily avail- 
able and by making possible mail-order 
purchase of all kinds of goods. 

Many changes took place in farm life 
after 1860. By the turn of the century 
it was apparent that the Pennsylvania 
farmer was entering a new era of better 
living. Homespun clothing and home- 
made boots and shoes had already given 
way to clothing and footwear made in 
factories. Log cabins were replaced by 
larger and more comfortable farm 
homes, built from wood, stone, or brick, 
depending on the kind of building mate- 
rial at hand and the prosperity of the 
owner. Open fireplaces, used both for 
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OLDER METHODS OF FARMING .. . 


cooking and for warmth in winter, had 
given way to modern stoves designed for 
heating and cooking. Crude handmade 
wooden furniture was replaced with 
manufactured furniture, and almost all 
household utensils were bought at stores. 
A survey of farm families in Pennsyl- 
vania around 1922 showed that about 
two-thirds of their food was still grown 
and prepared at home. Today, more and 
more farm people buy and eat the proc- 
essed foods that are found in the stores 
in towns and cities. 


The Automobile Changes Farm Life. 
The coming of the automobile did more 
to change farm life than any other single 
modern improvement. The automobile 
made it possible to go places and do 
things undreamed of in the age of the 
horse and buggy. In 1914 automobiles 
were still new, and only 7 per cent of our 
farmers had them, but by 1921 72 per 
cent of Pennsylvania farm families 
owned an automobile. Today, there are 
few farms without a car or truck. The 
automobile brought country and town 
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close together. The motion picture and 
other advantages of town life were now 
at the command of the farm family. New 
social contacts were available, and old 
ones changed with the coming of the 
automobile. As an elderly farmer put it 
in 1930, “Sixty years ago, as a young 
man, I toted my best girl behind me on 
horseback to church and socials and 
there was not a buggy in ten miles. . . . 
I provided my boys with horses and bug- 


a es = = 
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gies for their courting. Now my grand- 
sons do their courting in automobiles. I 
suppose my great-grandchildren will 
court in those darned flying machines.” 
Thus has the automobile changed farm 
life. Today some farmers are using the 
airplane. 


Changes in City Life. Life in the 
cities also changed greatly in the years 
after 1860. The modern city of today 


. - - have been largely displaced by modern machinery, greatly increas- 
ing production of food crops on Pennsylvania farms. (Standard Oil Co. 
[N.J.]) 
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has grown up in the last seventy years. 
When the Civil War broke out, Phila- 
delphia was as fine a city as any in Amer- 
ica or in the world. But it was not at all 
like the Philadelphia of today. The 
horsecar in use in 1860 looked to the 
people of that day like the last word in 
transportation, but it was soon replaced 
by the streetcar run by electricity. Still 
later, streetcars gave way, especially in 
smaller cities, to the motor bus. Paved 
streets and better street lighting were 
well on the way by 1900. The automo- 
bile revolutionized the life of city dwell- 
ers by making it possible for them to 
live outside cities. Steel framework and 
elevators made possible the skyscraper 
office and business structures, replacing 
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THE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
of America’s thirty-floor office 
building in Pittsburgh. (Alu- 
minum Co. of America) 


the old two- and three-story buildings, 
often built of wood. 

Since people could not have gardens 
in a large town or city, they came to de- 
pend upon the corner grocery, the meat 
market, the bakery for almost all of their 
food. Milk was gathered from surround- 
ing farms, bottled, and distributed to 
city people. The city dweller was quicker 
than his farm fellows to make use of 
factory-made clothing and all kinds of 
wearing apparel. He was first to buy 
manufactured furnishings and equip- 
ment for his home. The department 
store developed to supply all these needs. 

New kinds of entertainment such as 
the motion picture came first to town 
and city. City life encouraged and made 
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easily possible all kinds of clubs and as- 
sociations to provide people with relaxa- 
tion in leisure time. Public parks and 
playgrounds helped provide recreation. 
Organized baseball came to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1876 when Philadelphia became 
one of the original teams in the National 
League. ‘The growth of spectator sports 
continued and provided another kind of 
recreation for those living in Pennsyl- 
vania cities. 

Even the largest of our cities and 
towns of early days were merely villages 
grown larger. The city as we know it to- 
day, with streets properly policed and 
lighted, modern ways of transportation, 
tall buildings and busy stores, began to 
take shape in 1900. As you walk down 
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the streets of a Pennsylvania city today, 
let your imagination take you back to 
the time when streets were merely dirt 
or cobblestone-paved roads. The few 
sidewalks were made of wood. Sputter- 
ing gaslights or even cruder forms of 
illumination cast little light on the 
streets at night. In many places garbage 
and refuse were thrown in the gutters 
to be ground into the earth or washed 
away by the rain. Pumps and watering 
troughs provided part of the water sup- 
ply. Horse-drawn streetcars moved slow- 
ly along in the dust or mire of the un- 
paved street. Contrast this picture with 
a modern city and you will see just how 
much life has changed in the city since 
the days of the Civil War. 


3. CULTURAL LIFE GROWS RICHER 


Through all the ages of history cities 
have been centers for the growth of cul- 
ture and civilization. Only in cities has 
there been enough extra wealth so that 
musicians, painters, architects, and other 
artists can be paid for devoting all their 
time to their arts. Only in cities have 
people had the leisure time for enjoying 
the work of artists. Philadelphia was 
such a city in colonial times and for 
many years after the Revolution. It was 
not merely the “ Athens of America,” but 
the Athens of Pennsylvania as well. 

As Pennsylvania grew and became in- 
dustrialized, more cities became centers 
of cultural life. Artistic activity was no 
longer monopolized by those who had 
great wealth. Music, art, the theater, 


good literature — all such things were 
available to almost anyone who wanted 
to enjoy them. This spread of cultural 
advantages is one of the really great 
achievements of our modern industrial 
civilization. 


Democratic Education Grows and 
Changes. ‘The most democratic part of 
our modern cultural life is our system 
of public education. It provides oppor- 
tunity for almost anyone to improve his 
mind and become an able, informed 
person. Our school system has changed 
as much since 1860 as our ways of 
travel. By the end of the Civil War, we 
had started a good system of free public 
schools at the elementary level, but we 
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had not gone much beyond that point. 
It was not until after 1870 that all the 
school districts accepted the provisions 
of the free public school law. In 1860 
there was neither compulsory school at- 
tendance nor free textbooks. Most 
schools outside the cities were not even 
graded. The average school term was 
less than five months out of the year. 
High schools existed in only a few large 
cities. A teacher’s average salary was a 
little more than $100 for an entire year 
of teaching. 

Contrast these conditions with our 
public school system of today. ‘The 
school term has gradually increased, first 
to five months, then to six, eight, and 
nine months as the minimum. Most 
schools now operate for nine months. 
Free textbooks were first provided in 
1893, and two years later the first com- 
pulsory attendance law was passed. Min- 
imum salaries for teachers were set in 
1903 at $35 a month. In 1892 we started 
consolidating rural schools to end the 
old-fashioned one-room school. In 1887 
high schools were provided for by law 
in towns and cities, and in 1895 any 
school district was allowed to have a 
high school. Six years later state aid was 
provided for rural high schools. 

The growth of the public high school 
has been one of the great achievements 
of public education. Hardly less impor- 
tant has been consolidation of schools 
and the steady decrease in one-room 
schools. ‘The average level of education 
for Pennsylvanians has increased year by 
year; the average Pennsylvanian today 
has spent 8.2 years in school. Today 75 
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per cent of the people of school age are 
in school. 

All of the laws relating to education 
were codified by the Edmonds School 
Act of 1921, sponsored in the Assembly 
by Senator Franklin Edmonds of Phila- 
delphia, and drafted in large part by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finnegan, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. This act brought 
into one uniform law all of the provi- 
sions for improvement of the schools 
and set minimum standards for almost 
every part of our school system. In 1948 
we had over 9,000 public schools em- 
ploying over 59,000 teachers and at- 
tended every day by 1,461,000 pupils. 
On these schools the State itself spent 
over 100 million dollars. 


New Institutions Aid Training in Sci- 
ence. ‘The industrial age produced new 
demands for training in science. The 
lonely inventor working by himself has 
been replaced by teams of scientists 
working together in the laboratories of 
industry, government, and university. All 
of our major universities have schools 
of science and engineering with research 
laboratories. Many of our industries pro- 
vide funds for research in universities. 
US. Steel, Aluminum Company of 
America, Gulf Oil Company, and many 
others, both large and small, maintain 
great research laboratories of their own. 
From such research come new uses for 
old products and a host of entirely new 
products. 

Pennsylvania was the home of one of 
the first scientific institutes, founded in 
1824 as the “ Franklin Institute in Phila- 
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delphia.” It is a great museum of science, 
as well as a place where various scientific 
studies have been carried on for more 
than a century. In Pittsburgh we have 
the great Mellon Institute, founded by 
Andrew and Richard Mellon, and 
opened in 1937 as an industrial research 
center. It is to these institutions — to 
the college and university, the industrial 
laboratories and research centers — that 
we look today for continued progress in 
science and invention. 


Industrialism Influences Religious 
Life. Our industrial growth had many 
effects upon the religious life of our 
State. We have mentioned the beautiful 
new churches made possible by our 
growing wealth, but religion cannot be 
measured in buildings. Church member- 
ship has grown steadily, and today there 
are over 13,000 churches and nearly 6 
million church members in Pennsyl- 
vania. That is about two-thirds of our 
entire population. Pennsylvania has 
more churches than any other single 
state and still retains congregations rep- 
resenting almost every religious denomi- 
nation in the world. 

As a result of the immigration after 
1890 there has been a great growth in 
the Roman Catholic Church, which 
now makes up over 40 per cent of our 
churchgoing population. Rural Pennsyl- 
vania is still mostly Protestant; the Ro- 
man Catholics have largely settled in 
towns and cities. Growth of the Catholic 
Church made necessary in 1868 the crea- 
tion of the two new dioceses of Scranton 
and Harrisburg. Dioceses of Philadel- 


phia, Pittsburgh, and Erie were already 
in existence. In 1901 a diocese of Altoona 
was added. The Greensburg diocese was 
formed in 1952. The Catholic Church 
maintains its own system of schools and 
supports many colleges, universities, hos- 
pitals, and charitable institutions. 

The flow of peoples from Russia 
brought the Russian Orthodox Church 
to Pennsylvania with more than 35,000 
members. ‘The Greek Catholic Church 
came with the immigrants from that 
ancient land, and it has several thou- 
sand members. The Polish National 
Church was the church of many of the 
Poles who came to work and live here, 
and its members numbered more than 
20,000 by 1930. 

The Jewish population of our State 
has grown greatly in recent years. Until 
about 1830 Philadelphia was the princi- 
pal home of the few Jews in Pennsylva- 
nia. Pittsburgh’s first Jewish synagogue 
dates from 1846. By 1936 the Jewish 
population of the State had reached 
more than 400,000 and was about one- 
tenth of the total Jewish population of 
the nation. Nearly 200,000 Jews lived in 
Philadelphia and about 52,000 in Pitts- 
burgh, while other cities had smaller 
numbers. Jewish people are active lead- 
ers in trade and business. Many of them 
have been members of our General As- 
sembly. Many are leaders in medicine, 
surgery, and the legal profession. Jews 
maintain a number of charitable organi- 
zations. They often play important parts 
in the worlds of art and entertainment. 

The older religious groups have kept 
on growing. Pennsylvania Germans are 
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still mainly either members of sects, such 
as the Amish, Mennonite, or Moravian, 
or of the larger church groups which we 
know as the Lutheran or Reformed 
churches. Western Pennsylvania is still 
a stronghold of Presbyterianism. ‘The 
Methodist Church, second only to the 
Lutheran Church in numbers in Penn- 
sylvania, is widespread throughout the 
State. Virtually every other Protestant 
church is represented in our steadily 
growing church population. All our 
churches today take an active interest in 
social and recreational activities. 


We Preserve Our Historic Sites and 
Monuments. As our State has grown 
older and more prosperous, it has turned 
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MEMORIAL ARCH stands _ in 
Valley Forge Park as a trib- 
ute to the faithful soldiers 
of Washington’s army. (Pa. 
State Dept. of Commerce) 


its attention to preserving some of the 
monuments and records of its historic 
past. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia is one of the old- 
est such organizations in the nation. It 
is one of the leading places in America 
where historical documents, letters, 
maps, early newspapers, and_ similar 
source materials for our history are pre- 
served for use. In Pittsburgh there is the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Almost all of our counties have 
a county historical society, and most of 
them are active in preserving all kinds 
of historical documents, newspapers, 
and relics of the past. Some of our coun- 
ties, notably Berks, Chester, Bucks, 
York, Lehigh, Dauphin, Northampton, 
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and Montgomery, have large historical 
societies and museums housed in suit- 
able buildings. The active societies are 
organized in a Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies. You should learn 
whether there is a historical society or 
museum in your county and visit and 
study its collections. 

In recent years State funds have been 
appropriated to aid in conserving our his- 
torical resources and monuments. In 
1913 a Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion was created; it is now called the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. It publishes many books 
and pamphlets on our history and col- 
lects important historical material. It al- 
so investigates sites of early Indian civili- 
zation. It marks many historic sites with 
the blue and gold roadside markers you 
probably have seen along our highways. 
It has been made the custodian for sev- 
eral historical shrines, such as the re- 
stored home of William Penn, the Old 
Cornwall Furnace buildings at Cornwall, 
the restored home of Daniel Boone near 
Reading, the buildings of the Old Econ- 


SUMMARY 


The Industrial Age brought with it 
vast social and cultural changes. Many 
new peoples came to Pennsylvania in 
search of jobs and freedom from politi- 
cal or religious persecution. After 1890 
these people were mostly from Italy, Po- 
land, and the Slavic countries, and from 
them we have gained much. Growth of 
industry meant growth of towns and 


omy settlement of the Harmony So- 
ciety at Ambridge, the restored flagship 
of Captain Oliver Perry, the Niagara, 
used in the Battle of Lake Erie, and oth- 
er historic sites and shrines. This Com- 
mission also operates the State Museum 
in Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia is rich in_ historical 
shrines. Much time and money are be- 
ing spent in preserving them against de- 
struction. Recently Independence Hall 
was made a National Historic Site, and 
it is being made the center of a great 
historical park development. At Valley 
Forge the State preserves the camp- 
ground of Washington’s hungry Conti- 
nentals during the most trying year of 
the Revolution. At Gettysburg the fed- 
eral government maintains the Gettys- 
burg National Military Park. In every 
part of our State you will find some his- 
toric house, battleground, or site where 
something of importance took place. 
These points of interest are now being 
preserved so that people may be re- 
minded of the great events and persons 
which form a part of our history. 


cities. Many improvements took place 
in the life of people in these cities and 
on the farms. Our whole cultural life 
grew as a result of wealth and prosperity. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS © 

1. What two European countries fur- 
nished most of Pennsylvania’s immigrants 
between 1860 and 1890? 
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2. From what parts of Europe did most 
of the immigrants come after 1890? 

3. Why did these people leave their 
homes in Europe to establish themselves in 
Pennsylvania? 

4. Why were many Americans unfriend- 
ly to the newcomers? 

5. What problems of adjustment did 
these people face? 

6. Can you list several things which 
indicate that Pennsylvanians enjoy a high 
standard of living? 

7. What part has the Grange played in 
rural areas of the State? 

8. How has industry encouraged scien- 
tific research? 

9. How have religious groups changed 
in Pennsylvania since 1890? 

10. How does the State of Pennsylvania 
perpetuate its historical shrines? 


DISCUSSION 

1. How has Pennsylvania benefited by 
becoming the home of peoples of so many 
different nationalities? 

2. Why have so many Negroes mi- 
grated from the South to Pennsylvania? 

3. Why is Pennsylvania’s average in- 
come higher than the national average? 

4. Explain why the figures given for the 
average income in 1949 are not a true indi- 
cation of the State’s real prosperity. 

5- How has the R.F.D. been important 
in the life of the farmer? 

6. Why did increased leisure time en- 
courage cultural advancement? 

7. What educational advantages do you 
enjoy today that you would not have had 
in 1890? 

8. How does Pennsylvania’s religious 
heritage encourage all religious groups to 
feel welcome here? 

g. For a newcomer to your community, 
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list all the cultural advantages your com- 
munity offers. 


IDENTIFICATION 
Who or what are each of the following: 
Grange Marian Anderson 
Edmonds Act R-F.D: 
citizenship classes Franklin Institute 
Harry Burleigh Mellon Institute 


VOCABULARY 
Define each of these words: 
immigrant consolidated 
despotic school 
steerage tenement 
illiterate alien 
laborsaving device diocese 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a chart showing the national 
background and the racial makeup of your 
community. 

2. If there is a place in your community 
which you think should be set up as a his- 
torical shrine, gather facts about it and 
write a statement to convince the Histori- 
cal Commission that they should act to 
preserve it. 

3. On a map draw lines to European 
countries from which immigrants came to 
Pennsylvania. Use different-colored lines 
to indicate the so-called “old” and 
“new ” immigration. 

4. Make a list of Pennsylvanians who 
have been outstanding in politics, educa- 
tion, music, sports, literature, and so on. 
Indicate their national, religious, or racial 
background. 

5- Plan a folk festival for your com- 
munity or school. What groups would be 
represented? What are some of the folk 
dances and songs which might be pre- 
sented? 
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6. If you are near Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh, plan a class visit to the Franklin 
Institute or the Mellon Institute. 

7- Make a survey in your community of 
the number of churches, the denominations 
they represent, and church membership. 

8. Ona map of Pennsylvania show areas 
in which the various nationality groups 
have settled. 
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Chapter 21 
NEW. GHALLEENGES 
TLO-DEMOCRAITG 
GOVERNMENT 


After the Civil War ended, the entire country began a rapid and 
enormous growth. New industries were formed, natural resources 
were developed, railways were extended. The country’s wealth grew at 
a great pace. We have learned how Pennsylvania developed its indus- 
tries and resources in that period. 

In Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, large-scale business enterprises de- 
veloped, with huge sums of money at their command. Sometimes the 
men who ran these business enterprises were impatient with delay and 
intolerant of opposition. They engaged in unfair practices to drive 
competitors out of business. They did not hesitate to buy the votes of 
legislators or the influence of public officials to protect their inter- 
ests or to gain special favors. 

At the same time, party politics changed greatly. Powerful party 
organizations under the domination of one or two men who came to 
be known as “ bosses” controlled elections and dictated to city coun- 
cils and legislatures, as well as to mayors and governors. So powerful 
did these politicians become that some shamelessly enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the people. Powerful corporations and power- 
ful politicians often worked hand in hand at the expense of the peo- 
ple’s welfare. 

As industry grew in size, the number of its employees also grew. 
Those who managed big business were less and less in direct contact 
with the actual work going on in mine or factory. ‘They knew fewer 
and fewer of their workers and therefore became less and less inter- 
ested in their welfare. To protect their interests, the employees organ- 
ized into unions. 'T’o enforce their demands for higher wages or better 
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working conditions, they resorted to strikes, in some of which blood- 


shed and rioting occurred. 


Pennsylvania, like the rest of the nation, was suffering growing 
pains. Our laws and forms of government had been created to serve 
the needs of a nation of farms and towns, and had been changed little 
since colonial days. ‘They were not at all adequate for the new age 
of big business and large city populations. New laws and new voting 
machinery were needed to deal with these problems and many others. 
This chapter will show how Pennsylvania met the challenge of the 
new age and continued to improve democratic government. 


1. PENNSYLVANIA ADOPTS POLITICAL REFORMS 


The basic idea of democratic govern- 
ment is that it works for the good of the 
whole people rather than for special 
groups. The people have power through 
elections to see that officials act in the 
public interest. Laws and constitutions 
are the guarantees that government will 
work for the whole people. 

Every so often in our history some- 
thing has gone wrong with this system. 
The public interest is forgotten. A hand- 
ful of selfish men gain control of affairs 
to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the people. Political bosses, backed by 
people or groups wanting special favors, 
rig dishonest elections, bring pressure on 
courts for favorable decisions, and bid 
legislators to do what they want done. 

Sometimes the reform of such evils 
comes from electing honest officials. 
Sometimes new laws are needed to con- 
trol both politics and business. Some- 
times a change in the basic law, the 
Constitution, is required. In Pennsyl- 
vania after the Civil War all three 
means of reform were tried. 


In this period Pennsylvania business 
grew in wealth and power, as we saw 
in Chapter 17. This growth in itself was 
not disturbing to Pennsylvania citizens. 
What they saw and feared was the mis- 
use of this new power. In particular, they 
feared the great railroads and objected 
to their practices. 


Railroads Misuse Their Powers. 
Two practices were especially criticized. 
One was the issue of free passes to legis- 
lators and others in a position to favor 
the railroad companies. The other was 
the arbitrary way in which railroads 
charged for their services. By charging 
one man more than his business com- 
petitor the railroad could drive him out 
of business. One coal operator in North- 
umberland who suffered in this way 
tried unsuccessfully to get the courts to 
help. The railroad charged him twenty 
cents a mile for services which his com- 
petitors received for two cents a mile. As 
a result his coal cost so much that he 
could not sell it at a profit. 
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BEFORE THE DAYS OF SECRET BALLOTS the voter’s choice was open for 
anyone to see and influence. (Harper’s Weekly) 


As one man put it, “A grain grower, 
manufacturer, or miner can sell his 
goods at a profit if he can get them car- 
ried at the rates of today. He may find 
himself ruined by a rate increase to- 
morrow.” 


Business Seeks Special Favors. In 
general, businessmen usually sought 
three kinds of favors from the politi- 
cians. First, they sought contracts for 
public works—for building bridges, 
supplying goods to government institu- 
tions, erecting public buildings — all at 
exorbitant prices with unreasonable 
profits. In cities they sought franchises 
for operating street railways, water com- 


panies, or gas and electric light systems 
as monopolies without competition. 
Second, they sought exemptions from 
certain laws and local city ordinances. 
If their restaurants did not meet sanitary 
requirements or if their buildings did 
not meet building standards, they tried 
to avoid penalties that the law required. 
Third, they sometimes tried to prevent 
passage of laws which would increase 
taxes or permit the government to in- 
spect, control, or regulate their business 
activities. In the 1880’s, for example, not 
only the railroads but many other indus- 
tries tried to prevent enactment of tax or 
regulatory laws affecting their business. 
In many of these situations, the people 
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engaged in business and industry were 
completely within their rights. In others 
they set their own special interest against 
the common good. So long as they de- 
bated honestly and openly, there could 
be no objection. However, on some oc- 
casions, they sought their ends by brib- 
ing police officers, city officials, judges, 
and even legislators. 


The Growth of Large Political Or- 
ganizations. In politics, as in business, 
larger organizations came to be the tule. 
Powerful political “bosses” headed 
these organizations, which came to be 
known as political “ machines,” because 
they responded automatically to the 
wishes of the bosses, just as a machine 
responds to its operator. Political parties 
were not new — they had grown up very 
early in our national history — but the 
political machine and its boss were new 
to the period after the Civil War. Some- 
times a political machine and its boss 
were confined to a single large city. 
Sometimes they were statewide in their 
power and influence. In any case, the 
political bosses who headed these ma- 
chines were powerful enough to defy the 
voters and even members of their own 
party to unseat them. 


The Rise of Political Bosses. In 
Pennsylvania in the years after the Civil 
War, Simon Cameron and his son Don- 
ald Cameron made themselves bosses of 
the Republican Party in the State. Si- 
mon Cameron had helped found the 
party, and he served for a short time as 
Lincoln’s secretary of war, leaving the 
post because of criticism and scandal. In 
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1867 he secured his election by the 
Pennsylvania legislature as a United 
States senator. He became a power in 
national politics. His son Donald was 
made secretary of war under President 
Grant, but Hayes, a reform President, 
refused to reappoint him. Simon Cam- 
eron then resigned from the Senate and 
forced the Pennsylvania legislature to 
elect Donald Cameron to his vacant 
seat. Using political appointments and 
other means, the Camerons built a pow- 
erful control over the Republican Party. 

When the Camerons grew old, their 
power was passed on to Matthew S-: 
Quay of Beaver. Quay had held many 
public offices, rising from a prothono- 
tary (pro-thon’6.tér'l) of Beaver County 
to a member of the Assembly, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, and State Treas- 
urer. Despite scandals in his office while 
he was State Treasurer, Quay was tre- 
elected to that office. In 1887 he was 
elected United States senator by the 
legislature. From that time until his 
death in 1904 Quay was undisputed rul- 
er of the Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania and a national figure. Quay was 
well educated and the son of a minister. 
He could read and speak several lan- 
guages and had one of the finest libra- 
ries in the country. In politics he ruled 
with a hand of iron and allowed no op- 
position. 

Pennsylvania was not without its city 
political machines in the same period. 
Since Pennsylvania was a strong Repub- 
lican state its city machines were built 
around that party. In Philadelphia the 
city boss was a man named Israel Dur- 
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ham, better known simply as “ Iz.” Dur- 
ham was a professional politician. For 
many years he ruled Philadelphia, de- 
spite strong opposition from reformers. 
When the writer Lincoln Steffens began 
to expose corruption in American cities 
in McClure’s Magazine in 1903, he 
called Philadelphia under “Iz” Dur- 
ham “corrupt and contented.” Pitts- 
burgh also had its “boss” — Chris 
Magee. 

The political leaders like Cameron 
and Quay, as well as the city leaders, 
kept tight control over their party or- 
ganization. hey were able to hand out 
jobs in various government offices. Lib- 
eral contributions were made to party 
campaign funds by people for whom 
the bosses secured favors from city, state, 
or national government. ‘The Camerons 
and Quay as members of the United 
States Senate had great national influ- 
ence: they could influence federal legis- 
lation and policy on behalf of their 
friends. 

There were several things about this 
type of government which many people 
did not like. First, it was very undemo- 
cratic, because the political organization 
was ruled by a boss rather than by its 
members. Second, it usually increased 
graft and corruption in all branches of 
government. As we have seen, Quay was 
charged with misuse of State funds 
when he was treasurer. Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh were rocked with scandals as 
bad as those in New York City under 
Boss ‘T'weed. Philadelphia’s treasurer was 
found guilty in 1891 of stealing city 
funds. 
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Reform Movements Get a Start in 
the Cities. Small wonder that public 
indignation grew stronger and stronger 
in Pennsylvania against political abuses. 
Groups of citizens began to demand that 
something be done. In Philadelphia a 
Citizens Municipal Association was 
formed in 1887, and in 1892 the Munici- 
pal League of Philadelphia was organ- 
ized to combat bad city government. 
These groups were aided by independ- 
ent and progressive newspapers in war- 
ring on the local machine, especially the 
Philadelphia North American. 

In both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
certain civic leaders led in attacking bad 
government. In Pittsburgh such a leader 
was a quiet, white-haired merchant 
named Oliver McClintock. In Philadel- 
phia another merchant, devout John 
Wanamaker, was one of the leaders 
against corrupt government. His son, 
Thomas Wanamaker, owned the North 
American and used its pages to wage 
war on political gangs. When Philadel- 
phia’s machine-bossed government tried 
to give away a valuable street-railway 
franchise as a favor to its supporters, 
Wanamaker defeated the move by of- 
fering to buy the franchise for $2,500,- 
O00. 

In 1877 Philadelphians revolted 
against machine tule and elected reform 
officials. One of them was youthful Rob- 
ert Pattison, elected city controller. He 
was able to put an end to some of the 
abuses in city government, and he won 
a reputation which led him to the office 
of Governor of the State in 1883. In 
1905-06 Philadelphians elected a mayor 
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JOHN WANAMAKER is re- 
membered not only as a 
great merchant but also as 
one of Philadelphia’s most 
public-spirited citizens. (John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia) 


named Weaver who broke with the 
party organization and led a vigorous 
reform administration. 


Reform Reaches the State Level. 
Until 1883 all of Pennsylvania’s Gover- 
nors after the Civil War were Repub- 
licans, and they had been selected by 
the Camerons or Quay as candidates of 
the State organization. Though elected 
by the machine, they were all men of 
high character and ability and no breath 
of scandal touched them. Within the 
Republican Party a revolt was brewing 
against the bosses. It took the form of 
an independent Republican movement. 
In 1882 Governor Henry Hoyt deserted 
the Cameron organization to support 
this movement. The party split gave the 
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Democratic Party in the State an open- 
ing and they elected thirty-two-year-old 
Robert Pattison as Governor. Pattison 


supported many new ideas in govern- 
ment. He demanded new standards of 
efficiency and merit in all appointments 
to office, abolished many useless offices, 
and investigated charges of poor man- 
agement in some branches of the State 
government. He also worked for stronger 
measures regulating bad practices of cor- 
porations. 

In 1890 Pattison was re-elected and 
continued the battle for reform. The 
most important victory won at this time 
was the adoption in 1891 of the secret, 
or Australian, ballot system in Pennsyl- 
vania. For the first time the voter could 
vote in secret; he was free from direction 
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or intimidation. Pattison also advocated 
registration of voters and laws which 
would punish misuse of money in poli- 
tics and frauds in elections. 

In Philadelphia the Municipal Re- 
form League had found shocking abuses 
in voting practices. Hundreds of voters 
were registered to vote under fictitious 
names, and voting lists were padded by 
as many as 80,000 names. The League 
in 1897 sought to amend the State con- 
stitution to permit personal registration 
of voters in Pennsylvania cities. In 1901 
such an amendment was adopted by the 
people. It took several more years to 
pass the laws needed to make the system 
work and put an end to the old abuses. 

In 1898 John Wanamaker, as an inde- 
pendent candidate for Governor, led a 
strong fight against Quay and his organi- 
zation. “In Pennsylvania,” said Wana- 
maker, “the laws are made by one man 
and largely administered by the same in- 
dividual.” He also charged that Quay 
“has so directed legislation that the 
privileges of corporations are well nigh 
absolute, while their interests have been 
so well protected that an unjust propor- 
tion of taxation falls upon the people.” 
Wanamaker did not win the election 
but he weakened Quay’s influence by 
exposing his practices. 

In order to repair his reputation, 
Quay decided in 1903 to back Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, a distinguished Phil- 
adelphia lawyer and judge, for Gover- 
nor. Pennypacker was a man of such 
fine reputation that the organization 
was placed in a better light before the 
people. Governor Pennypacker called a 
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special session of the General Assembly 
in January, 1906, to pass political re- 
form laws. The Personal Registration 
Act and a Corrupt Practices Act were 
among them. The first required all vot- 
ers to register in person before they were 
allowed to vote, and made it hard to 
pad voting lists. ‘The law on corrupt 
practices provided penalties for attempts 
to corrupt elections in the State. Still 
another law made it possible for Penn- 


-sylvania cities to adopt civil service for 


government appointments. ‘These laws 
went far to win the long battle for clean 
government in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Writes a New Constitu- 
tion. While this battle for better gov- 
ernment was going on, Pennsylvania 
wrote a new State constitution — the 
one we have today. The writing of this 
new constitution was itself a direct re- 
sult of the demand for political reform. 
A convention of 133 delegates elected 
by the people started the work at Har- 
risburg on November 12, 1872, and com- 
pleted the task at Philadelphia a year 
later. Among the delegates was one of 
Pennsylvania’s greatest lawyers, Jeremiah 
Sullivan Black from Somerset County. 
Black said, “'The fact cannot be ques- 
tioned that our Legislature is and has 
been utterly corrupt.” The delegates 
were determined to do something about 
this. The number of members of the 
Assembly was increased, on the theory 
that this would make bribery more dif_i- 
cult. Powers of the legislature were lim- 
ited and heavy penalties were provided 
for bribing a public official. 
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One of the worst evils of the old con- 
stitution was the power given the legis- 
Jature to pass what was called special 
legislation. This meant that the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature could pass all kinds of 
acts for special purposes. Laws of a pure- 
ly local nature, applying to only one city 
or town, could be passed. Valuable fran- 
chises for utilities and the like could be 
granted by act of legislature. The natural 
result of this had been to create a temp- 
tation to bribe the legislature. The no- 
torious Credit Mobilier corporation, 
which caused a national scandal after 
the Civil War, had been chartered by a 
special act of Pennsylvania’s legislature. 

In seven years — from 1866 to 1872 — 
the legislature had passed 8,755 special 
laws and only 475 general laws. The new 
constitution of 1873 did away with 
such special legislation and private laws 
of all kinds. From that time all laws 
passed by the legislature must apply to 


2. NEW LABOR TROUBLES 


As the steel, coal, textile, and other 
industries began to grow after the Civil 
War, they faced new problems. When 
they learned how to produce more 
goods, they needed more customers. The 
best way to get them was to lower prices. 
But to sell at a low price and make a 
profit they must keep their costs low. 
Since the biggest part of their costs was 
for labor, they tried to keep their wages 
as low as possible. 

Another way to keep labor costs low 
is to increase the amount of goods each 
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all the State and equally to all persons 
and organizations with which they were 
concerned. Special franchises and char- 
ters were ended. This was one of the 
greatest single reforms made by the new 
constitution. 

The net result of the efforts at politi- 
cal reform in the years between 1865 and 
the administration of Governor Penny- 
packer, ending in 1907, was good. Politi- 
cal evils are never entirely cured. But 
Pennsylvania’s greatest cities, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, had by 1907 out- 
grown the worst evils of machine gov- 
ernment. Many new laws had been writ- 
ten to provide new machinery for regis- 
tering voters and conducting elections. 
Pennsylvania had a new constitution, 
which remedied some of the weaknesses 
in the old one. A more healthy democ- 
racy had been built up in Pennsylvania 
as a result of these strong reform move- 
ments. 


worker produces. The men who ran the 
industries believed that this could be 
done best by keeping their employees at 
work for long hours. As a result, the 
working day after the Civil War ranged 
from ten to twelve hours. Later, after 
1900, employers learned that an even 
better way to increase production was to 
use laborsaving machinery which re- 
quired fewer workers. 

As a result of industry’s effort to re- 
duce their labor cost, the workers suf- 
fered great hardships. The long hours at 
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heavy labor wore them out physically. 
Many of the jobs were extremely danger- 
ous, and accidents were frequent. When 
workers were disabled by these accidents, 
they had nowhere to turn for help. Low 
wages gave them barely enough to pay 
for food, clothes, and rent; there was 
little left for emergencies. When a plant 
shut down, the men were thrown out of 
jobs and had no means of support. After 
1900 machinery began more and more 
to replace hand labor, creating tempo- 
rary unemployment. 

In short, the workers in our early in- 
dustries after the Civil War lived in in- 
security. ‘I’o improve their lot, they or- 
ganized unions. ‘They believed that by 
acting collectively as a large group, they 
could get more from their employers. 


Employees Form Unions. ‘The for- 
mation of unions and the threat of 
strikes frightened and angered the em- 
ployers. Competition was intense, and 
they had trouble enough, they believed, 
just to stay in business. In addition, 
the frequent depressions and panics 
were a constant threat. 

The employers had always believed 
that they could operate best by dealing 
with their employees individually. They 
hired their men as individuals and paid 
them individually for the work they did. 
Long after the large number of em- 
ployees in one company prevented this 
man-to-man relationship, the employers 
hung on to this idea. When the workers 
joined together to make combined de- 
mands, the employer felt that he was 
facing a conspiracy. 
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In the eye of the public, the em- 
ployers were the heroes of industry. 
Their imagination and courage had 
made these industries possible. ‘There- 
fore, when employers attacked the un- 
ions, they had public support and sym- 
pathy. 

The employers’ first reactions to un- 
ions was to try to destroy them. When a 
strike occurred, other workers were hired 
as strikebreakers. ‘The coal and iron in- 
dustries employed their own police, who 
used physical violence to discourage 
workers from joining unions. Leaders 
who tried to organize the men were 
sometimes beaten and driven out of 
town. 

Despite this opposition, Pennsylva- 
nia workers did organize. In fact, nearly 


a hundred years before the Civil War, | 


the men who worked at carpentry and 
plastering had formed associations. 
These organizations were usually local, 
limiting their membership to one town 
or city. After the Civil War it became 
clear to workers of all kinds that their 
unions must be on a statewide or nation- 
wide basis in order to deal with big in- 
dustries. 


The Early Unions. One of the first 
strong national unions was the National 
Labor Union. It had begun just before 
the Civil War, under the leadership of 
William Sylvis of Armagh. During the 
war its membership dropped, but Sylvis 
reorganized it in 1863 and continued to 
lead it until his death in 1869. 

Sylvis was a remarkable man. In 1862 
he organized a company of railroad 
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workers to aid the government. Declin- 
ing the offer of a lieutenancy, he served 
throughout the war as a teamster in 
Washington. The National Labor Un- 
ion depended so much on his work and 
leadership that when he died it soon dis- 
appeared. 

The Knights of Labor began as a 
secret fraternal order for workingmen 
in 1869. Shortly after, it abandoned se- 
crecy and became a public organization. 
For many years it was the leading labor 
organization in the country. When the 
panic of 1893 brought the nation’s in- 
dustry to a standstill and no jobs were 
to be had, the Knights of Labor went 
out of existence. 

One of the early leaders of the Knights 
of Labor was Terence V. Powderly, who 
was born in Carbondale and lived in 
Scranton. Powderly was an able lawyer 
and political leader. He was elected 
mayor of Scranton three times, 

The Workingmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation was founded at St. Clair near 
Pottsville in 1868. Its original purpose 
was to provide aid to miners and their 
families in times of sickness and death. 
It also raised funds to support workers 
when they went on strike. 

The leader of this organization was 
John Siney, who had arrived in this 
country from his native Ireland in 1862. 
Under his guidance, the Association 
soon became a real labor union. About 
a year after its organization, it led the 
first strike in the anthracite industry. 
For several more years it was successful 
in dealing with the half dozen railroad 
and coal companies which monopolized 
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the anthracite industry. This pioneer 
union was destroyed when it failed to 
win its strike in 1875. 


Growth of the United Mine Work- 
ers. ‘I'wenty years later, John Mitchell 
took Siney’s place as the leading organ- 
izer of the anthracite miners. Under his 
leadership the new union, known as the 
United Mine Workers, won its first 
great victory in 1902. In the strike of 
that year President Theodore Roosevelt 
intervened to force the mine owners to 
make an agreement with the union. Its 
influence spread to the bituminous 
fields, and soon the union represented 
coal miners throughout the nation. 

William B. Wilson of Blossburg was 
the leader in organizing the miners in 
the bituminous fields. His leadership 
was so outstanding that President 
Woodrow Wilson appointed him as the 
first secretary of labor in 1913. The 
leader of the United Mine Workers 
since 1920 has been John L. Lewis. Un- 
der his leadership the union has won 
extraordinary advances for the miners. 


The American Federation of Labor. 
Our oldest national labor organization 
today is the American Federation of 
Labor. It was started in a meeting of 
labor union representatives held in Pitts- 
burgh in 1887. It was led for many years 
by one of labor’s most noted leaders, 
Samuel Gompers. ‘The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, known as the 
CIO, was also organized in Pittsburgh 
in a meeting held in November, 1938. 
Another distinguished labor leader, Phil- 
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ip Murray of Pittsburgh, was head of 
this group for many years. 


Bitter Strikes in Pennsylvania. From 
the preceding paragraphs it is clear that 
much of the history of early American 
labor unions took place in Pennsylvania. 
It was natural that it should happen this 
way, because Pennsylvania was a great 
and growing industrial state. All was 
not peaceful in labor’s history. Some of 
the most bitter and bloody strikes in the 
country took place in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the time that unions were fighting 
for recognition. , 

One of these was the great railroad 
strike of 1877. This strike came about 
because the panic of 1873 compelled 
railroads to cut wages drastically. After 
recovering from the panic, the railroads 
continued to keep their wages down. 
The strike centered in Pittsburgh where 
serious riots and property destruction 
took place. For a time in July, 1877, 
Pittsburgh was in the hands of a mob, 
for the city government was powerless 
to keep order. Governor Hartranft sent 
State militia to quiet the disorder, but a 
mob attacked the soldiers. It was not 
until the Governor took personal com- 
mand of the State and federal troops 
that order was restored. 

At about the same time, disorders oc- 
curred in Reading where a railroad 
bridge was burned, and the militia was 
called in to restore order. Serious rioting 
took place in the anthracite region, and 
again troops were called in. 

It is difficult today to understand the 
bitterness of the workers and the des- 
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peration that led them to riot and de- 
stroy property. It must be remembered 
that they had little money in their un- 
ion treasuries. ‘here was nothing equiv- 
alent to unemployment relief for the 
jobless. ‘They were often opposed by 
armed police hired by employers. What- 
ever the causes may have been, the riot- 
ing made both strikes and unions un- 
popular with the public. 


The Story of the Molly Maguires. 
The public antagonism to unions in the 
years after the Civil War was increased 
by the actions of a mysterious organiza- 
tion in the anthracite region, known as 
the Molly Maguires. This was an out- 
growth of a secret fraternal group called 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians. In 
time the “ Mollies,” as they were called, 
became dominated in some areas by 
men who used the organization for evil 
purposes. ‘he Molly Maguires were ac- 
cused of many crimes which they did 
not commit, but it is known that some 
of the leaders used violence and even 
murder to gain their ends. 

The president of the Reading Rail- 
road at last hired the Pinkerton Detec- 
tive Agency to investigate the organiza- 
tion. A young Irishman, James McPar- 
lan, was assigned to the case and 
worked his way into the confidence of 
the leaders. In 1867 on evidence he fur- 
nished, fifteen Molly Maguires were 
hanged and many others imprisoned. 
The Molly Maguires were not a union, 
but since their members were workers 
the labor movement was blamed for 
their crimes. 
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problems. (Pittsburgh Press) 


The Homestead Strike. Homestead 
was the site of a great new steel plant 
built by Andrew Carnegie and Henry 
Clay Frick. The workers were members 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, one of the strongest 
new national unions. It had been suc- 
cessfully bargaining with steel compa- 
nies for many years. In 1889 it had 
signed a three-year contract with the 
Carnegie Steel Company. In 1892 it was 
time to renew the contract. Most stu- 
dents of the Homestead affair agree that 
Frick and Carnegie sought to break the 
union by refusing to bargain with it. 

Unable to get a contract, the workers 
went on strike. Carnegie departed for 
his estate in Scotland and left Frick in 
charge. Frick hired 300 armed Pinkerton 
detectives to guard the mills. He de- 
cided to move them from Pittsburgh to 
the Homestead plants by barge along 
the Monongahela River. When they 
tried to land, they were stopped by the 
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angry strikers, and a battle developed in 
which ten persons were killed. The Pink- 
erton men surrendered and were allowed 
to return to Pittsburgh. 

While this riot was going on, an an- 
archist named Berkman attempted to as- 
sassinate Mr. Frick. The anarchist was 
not connected with the union in any 
way, but the public was outraged by the 
attack, and the unions were blamed for 
it. When the Carnegie Company called 
on the State to intervene, the National 
Guard was called out and sent to Home- 
stead. The combination of troops and 
public anger was too much for the strik- 
ers. The Amalgamated Union was com- 
pletely broken up. 


Progress Is Made in Industrial Rela- 
tions. Pennsylvania workers have made 
much progress in the twentieth century. 
They have a larger share of the nation’s 
income than ever before. Their right to 
organize into unions and to bargain with 
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employers is recognized by law. The 
working day has been shortened, and 
working conditions have greatly im- 
proved. Safety regulations established by 
the State make employment less haz- 
ardous. Compensation laws provide in- 
come to the worker who is injured on 
the job. Unemployment compensation 
gives the worker help if he loses his job. 

Most important, there has been a 
change in the attitudes of labor and em- 
ployers toward each other and of the 
public toward both. Most leaders of 
business and industry are glad to sit 
down with representatives of labor and 
talk over matters of wages, hours, and 
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conditions of work. The State itself 
maintains a mediation or labor relations 
board. Responsible union leaders are as 
concerned as their employers that busi- 
ness should prosper. Enlightened busi- 
nessmen and industrialists look upon 
labor as a partner. 

Unfortunately, agreement is not al- 
ways possible, and strikes still occur. The 
public recognizes that it suffers from 
loss of services, shortage of goods and 
materials, and loss of income when 
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strikes occur. Nevertheless, the public 


also recognizes that labor has a right to 
strike when it cannot secure its ends in 
any other way. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA MEETS NEW PROBLEMS 


Every two years our State publishes 
the Pennsylvania Manual, which is a 
description of the State government and 
its work. If you will look at one of these 
manuals, you will see mentioned a great 
many departments and bureaus which 
deal with agriculture, labor, and indus- 
try. If you could look at an outline of 
our State government as it was in 1860, 
you would not find a single one of them 
listed. In those days there was no State 
department dealing with agriculture, 
commerce, welfare, public assistance, 
forests and waters, or labor and industry. 
These have all developed as a result of 
our State’s accepting new duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the Industrial Age. 


The State Regulates Working Condi- 
tions. ‘The first steps taken by our State 


government to meet new problems were 
those to protect labor. Pennsylvania 
child labor laws date back to 1848. Be- 
fore that time there had been no laws 
which restricted the employment of 
women and children. In 1868 Pennsyl- 
vania began a movement to protect la- 
bor that has continued into the present 
time. In that year, a law was passed fix- 
ing eight hours as the length of a work- 
ing day in mills and mines. This was 
thought by many people to be a very 
radical measure, and they disregarded it 
or found ways to get around it. None- 
theless, it was an effective first step in 
control of working conditions. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics was cre- 
ated in 1873 to collect information as a 
guide to the needs of labor. Steps were 
taken in 1887 to start a plan of indus- 
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trial education in the State. In 1912 all 
of the laws and activities dealing with 
labor were brought under a new Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. In 1919 a 
workmen’s compensation law was passed 
requiring employers to carry insurance 
which would pay benefits to any em- 
ployee injured on the job. Later this law 
was expanded to cover certain diseases, 
like silicosis and lead poisoning, which 
are acquired in certain jobs. Other laws, 
beginning in 1887, required industry to 
protect the health and safety of its 
workers. Industrial buildings and ma- 
chines are now regularly inspected to see 
that the safety and health standards are 
met. 


The State Controls Business Activi- 
ties. ‘Today there is scarcely any kind 
of business that entirely escapes regula- 
tion by the State. This regulation began 
after the Civil War in those large busi- 
nesses which especially affect the whole 
public. Regulation of the railroads actu- 
ally began with certain provisions in the 
constitution of 1873. Laws were passed 
setting up bureaus to see that these pro- 
visions were carried out. The railroads 
were required to make regular reports to 
the new Department of Internal Affairs, 
for example. 

In 1873 a State body was set up to 
regulate insurance companies. In 1891 
a State Department of Banking was cre- 
ated to supervise the banks of the Com- 
monwealth. A Bureau of Minimum 
Wages enforces numerous laws on wages 
and hours of employment. A separate 
bureau administers the several laws 
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guarding the welfare of women and chil- 
dren in industry. 


The State Helps and Protects Agricul- 
ture. In 1895 Pennsylvania followed 
the example of the federal government 
and established a State Department of 
Agriculture. Its purpose was to study 
the farmers’ problems and to take steps 
to help in solving them. Since that time, 
the department has grown rapidly. A 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry regulates 
and enforces laws which deal with pre- 
vention and control of diseases of ani- 
mals and poultry. Another unit in the 
department deals with the marketing of 
farm products. The State laws protect- 
ing us against impure foods are enforced 
by this department. It also protects the 
farmer against adulterated or worthless 
fertilizers, feeds, and insecticides. 


The State Acts for Public Welfare. 
In Chapter 19, we saw how Pennsylva- 
nia has taken steps to protect public 
health and to care for the needy. Many 
of these acts were a result of problems 
created by the Industrial Age. The rise 
and fall of business with its good times 
and depressions has created one special 
problem that has really been faced only 
in recent years. Depressions and panics 
have always created severe unemploy- 
ment in industrial areas. As the number 
of people dependent upon jobs in mills 
and factories grew, so did the seriousness 
of depression unemployment. 

By far the worst of these depressions 
was that which started in 1929. By 1932 
there were a million people unemployed 
in Pennsylvania. Another million had 
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only part-time jobs with incomes too 
low for a decent living. Until 1932, re- 
nef for those who could not find work 
was left to local communities and local 
charities. By that year the load was too 
great for local resources to handle. 

In 1931 the State appropriated ten 
million dollars to aid local districts in 
poor relief. In 1932, Governor Pinchot 
called a special session of the legislature 
to deal with the problem. More money 
was appropriated, but the State had no 
machinery to cope with the problem of 
aid to the unemployed. 

In 1937 the State Emergency Relief 
Administration and the Bureau of As- 
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sistance were brought together into a 
new Department of Public Assistance. 
This department provides public assist- 
ance to several hundred thousand people 
who, even in periods of prosperity, are 
unable to provide for themselves be- 
cause of age, illness, or some other rea- 
son. In 1955 there were 250,271 such 
persons who received aid amounting to 
$125,843,000. While much of this assist- 
ance is given to unemployed persons, 
many of the people receiving aid are 
dependent children and mothers. Many 
others receive aid because they are too 
old to find employment in industry 
where younger people are preferred. 


4. RECENT ADVANCES IN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


Shortly after 1900 a strong movement 
developed all over the country for po- 
litical reform and social justice. It has 
been called the Progressive Movement. 
In 1912, there was a national Progres- 
sive Party under Theodore Roosevelt’s 
leadership, but many progressive re- 
forms in government have been achieved 
under both Republican and Democratic 
leaders. Pennsylvania was fortunate to 
have a number of able and forward-look- 
ing governors, who placed the State well 
up at the front in the move for better 
government. 


Boies Penrose, the New Republican 
Leader. Matthew Quay died in 1904, 
and the leadership of Pennsylvania’s Re- 
publican Party passed to Boies Penrose. 
After graduating with honors from Har- 


vard, Penrose had begun the practice of 
law. He became interested in politics 
and for years was a follower of Quay and 
a student of his methods. Like Quay, 
Penrose was elected to the United States 
Senate and was a power in national Re- 
publican Party affairs until his death in 
1024% 


John K. Tener, Progressive Governor. 
The Penrose organization’s candidate 
for Governor in 1910 was John K. Tener, 
a native of Ireland who came to Pitts- 
burgh in 1872. He was Governor from 
1911 to 1915. Our great system of State 
highways was begun under Tener. At 
this time, too, plans were laid for the 
development of our Capitol Park to in- 
clude all of our public buildings and 
grounds at the State capitol. 
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During Tener’s administration, a com- 
mission was set up to regulate public 
utility companies. ‘he companies which 
furnish gas, electricity, and water are 
called public utilities because their sery- 
ices are so essential to the life of the 
community. Over a period of years they 
had grown rich and powerful, some- 
times at public expense. Since they were 
usually a monopoly within the areas 
they served, they could charge whatever 
rates they chose. It was in the public 
interest to bring some of their activities 
under control. Setting up a public utili- 
ties commission was an act which pro- 
gressive citizens through the State tre- 
garded as a real reform. 


Brumbaugh and Sproul Support Pro- 
gressive Measures. From 1915 to 1910, 
Martin G. Brumbaugh was our Gov- 
ernor. At the time of his election, he 
was president of Juniata College. Brum- 
baugh was an able and progressive Gov- 
ernor, but much of his time was taken 
up with problems resulting from World 
War I. Brumbaugh was followed as 
Governor by William C. Sproul, a Ches- 
ter newspaperman and a native of Lan- 
caster County. Sproul had served twen- 
ty-two years in the State senate and 
while there had helped establish the 
State highway system. During his ad- 
ministration, the State school system 
was greatly improved. 


Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania’s Great 
Progressive. At the time of his election 
in 1922 as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Pinchot was already a national figure. 
He was one of the pioneers in conserva- 
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tion in America. He had served as head 
of Pennsylvania’s Forestry Commission. 
Under President Theodore Roosevelt, 
he had been the first chief of the United 
States Bureau of Forestry. During Pin- 
chot’s administrations, Pennsylvania 
made great strides forward in good goy- 
ernment. 

In his first inaugural address, Pinchot 
pledged himself to reorganize the State 
government in order to gain greater efh- 
ciency and economy. His plans were 
carried out in an act called the Admin- 
istrative Code. Many scattered bureaus 
and commissions were brought together 
into single departments. As a result, 
their work was co-ordinated and useless 
duplication was eliminated. 

At this time, the Governor was given 
responsibility for preparing a budget for 
all the financial affairs of the State. A re- 
tirement system with pensions was set 
up for State employees. The conserva- 
tion of the State’s resources was ad- 
vanced by a new game code, reforesta- 
tion, and a mental health program. To 
guide the State’s many activities for the 
welfare of the people, a State Planning 
Board was created. 


John S. Fisher, “the Builder.” Pin- 
chot served his first term from 1923 
to 1927. In the fall of 1926, there oc- 
curred one of the most exciting elec- 
tions in the recent history of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the Republican Party three 
strong candidates contended for nomina- 
tion as United States senator. William 
Vare, who was regarded as political boss 
of Philadelphia, won the nomination 
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HIGHWAYS in 1916, when this picture was taken, were often impassable 


for automobiles in bad weather. (Pa. Dept. of Highways) 


over both Pinchot and George Wharton 
Pepper, a Philadelphia lawyer. Vare 
also won the election in November 
against the Democratic candidate, Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, who had been the first 
secretary of labor. However, the United 
States Senate refused to seat Vare be- 
cause of the large amount of money 
spent on his campaign. In his place, 
Joseph R. Grundy was appointed by the 
Governor. 

In the 1926 election, John S. Fisher 
of Indiana County was elected Gover- 
nor. He proved an able leader. He was 
known as “the Builder” because of the 
improvement in the State’s educational 
and welfare institutions during his ad- 


ministration. About $39,000,000 was 
voted to set up new and badly needed 
buildings. In Fisher’s administration, 
several moves were made to improve the 
State’s finances. A Department of Prop- 
erty and Supplies was set up to take care 
of all State purchases and property man- 
agement. A new Department of Revenue 
unified the collection of State taxes and 
other revenues. A budget secretary was 
provided as an aid to the Governor in 
preparing State budgets. 


Pennsylyania’s Little New Deal. 
Fisher was followed in 1931 by Pinchot, 
who then served his second term. The 
great depression had already started, and 
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roads like this one were given 


smooth, hard surfaces. (Pa. Dept. of Highways) 


Pinchot’s second administration was 
mainly concerned with finding ways of 
bringing relief to the people of the State. 
Pinchot was followed in 1935 by George 
H. Earle, a wealthy Philadelphian, who 
ran as a Democrat. 

When Governor Earle began his ad- 
ministration, the State was in the depths 
of the depression. The appeals to the 
State for relief to the unemployed came 
from every region. 'I’o meet them, the 
State needed a much greater income, 
and new taxes were passed to secure it. 
Additional aid was needed by depend- 
ents and unfortunate people who could 
not help themselves. To care for all of 
these people, the State organized a single 


Department of Public Assistance. ‘This 
department has remained a permanent 
part of our government. 

Following the lead of the New Deal 
at Washington, many new laws were 
passed aiming for the betterment of the 
workingman’s lot. One law established 
a minimum wage for women and chil- 
dren. Thereafter, employers could not 
hire women and children for wages be- 
low this minimum. Other laws increased 
the benefits paid to workers who were 
injured at work or who acquired certain 
diseases as a result of their work. A State 
Labor Relations Board was set up to 
help settle disputes between employers 
and their employees. 
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A new agency called the General State 
Authority was established to develop a 
program of public works and public 
building in order to provide employment 
to those who could not find jobs in in- 
dustry. This agency co-operated with the 
national Public Works Administration 
and brought millions of dollars into the 
State for new buildings. 

Under Governor Earle, several acts 
were passed to strengthen democratic 
programs which had been established 
earlier. Measures were adopted for flood 
control and purification of streams. A 
new Public Utilities Commission was 
created with greater powers to control 
the utilities in the State. A Milk Control 
Commission was set up to provide regu- 
lation and price control for the dairy 
industry. 


Republicans Return to Power. Gov- 
ernor Earle’s administration ended with 
charges of scandal in some branches of 
the government. The reaction against 
the Democrats brought the Republican 
Party back into control with the election 
of Arthur H. James of Luzerne County 
as Governor in 1938. In his youth, James 
had been a breaker boy and mule driver 
in the anthracite mines. He had built a 
fine record as a lawyer and judge. 

Although Governor James was un- 
friendly to the New Deal, he found it 
wise to retain many New Deal measures, 
such as those that dealt with unemploy- 
ment relief. Some of the labor laws 
passed in Governor Earle’s administra- 
tion were regarded as unfair to employ- 
ers. They were revised to create a better 
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balance between employers and em- 
ployees. 

Governor James believed that new job 
opportunities could be created by at- 
tracting new industries to the State. At 
his urging, a new Department of Com- 
merce was established in 1939 for this 
purpose. Since then it has worked with 
considerable success. 


Recent Leaders: Martin, Duff, Fine, 
and Leader. In 1942 the Republicans 
elected Edward Martin of Washing- 
ton as Governor. He had been a dis- 
tinguished soldier and had risen to the 
rank of major-general before his tre- 
tirement from the army. He had held 
other elective offices in the State goy- 
ernment, at various times being Auditor- 
General and State Treasurer. When 
Governor Martin’s term expired, he was 
elected to the United States Senate, and 
six years later again won a Senate scat. 
Martin was followed as Governor in 
1946 by James H. Duff of Carnegie, the 
former State Attorney General. Duff 
continued and expanded the work of the 
Martin administration. He was especial- 
ly interested in conservation and stream 
clearance and advanced these causes ef- 
fectively. After his term as Governor, 
Duff was elected United States Senator 
in 1950, but was defeated in his bid for 
re-election in 1956 by Joseph Clark, a 
Philadelphia Democrat. 

Governor Duff was followed by John 
S. Fine, Luzerne County Republican, 
elected Governor in 1950. Added costs 
of government had placed a heavy bur- 
den on the State treasury. Governor 
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Fine secured a one per cent sales tax 
to provide new revenues. 

In 1954 the Democrats upset sixteen 
years of Republican rule by electing 
George M. Leader, thirty-seven year 
old York County chicken: farmer, as 
Governor. He was the first farmer to be 
elected Governor since Governor Rit- 
ner in 1835, and the second youngest 
Governor in the State’s history. Raising 
money to meet growing costs of State 
government caused by new State serv- 
ices, interest in State debts, and general- 
ly high costs was still the big problem 
before the new Governor. Governor 
Leader let the old sales tax die and 
asked for a new income tax law. This 
was blocked by the Republicans who 
pushed through a new three per cent 
sales tax in 1956. 

New conditions have brought new 
problems of government in Pennsylva- 
nia. New policies have been necessary to 
meet them. From Governor Martin to 
Governor Leader the problems have been 
very similar. ‘The following list shows 
how varied and important they were: 

The need to revise the old State con- 
stitution; 

Better land, water, and forest con- 
servation; 

More and better highways for heavier 
trafic; 

Increased State aid to public schools, 
and higher salaries for teachers; 

More State taxes to meet growing 
costs of government; 

Streamlining State government for 
greater efficiency and economy; 

Improved social services such as pub- 
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lic assistance, blind and old-age pen- 
sions, better unemployment benefits; 
Clearing streams of dangerous pollu- 
tion and waste; 
Better public health services and im- 
proved care for the mentally ill. 


Pennsylvania Looks Ahead in Govern- 
ment. ‘Ihe problem of improving our 
democratic institutions is never ending. 
As conditions change, new problems 
arise and new policies in government 
are needed to meet them. For many 
years there has been a growing belief 
that our State constitution should again 
be revised. This proposal has the sup- 
port of the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion, an organization which represents 
the lawyers of the State, and of Gover- 
nor Fine. Great changes have taken 
place in Pennsylvania life since 1875 
and many people feel that our constitu- 
tion should be brought up to date. For 
one thing, the present constitution lim- 
its the State’s power to borrow money 
or to raise certain new taxes. Until we 
amend or change our constitution, a 
broad-base graduated income tax such 
as is common in other states is impos- 
sible. 

The Chesterman Committee, appoint- 
ed in 1952 by Governor Fine, has sub- 
mitted detailed reports based on careful 
study of the State government. It rec- 
ommends further streamlining of many 
government departments and practices 
in the interests of efficiency and econ- 
omy. Thus Pennsylvania continues to 
seek democratic ways of meeting prob- 
lems in this modern Industrial Age. 
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SUMMARY 


The Industrial Age brought with it 
new problems of keeping government 
free from influence and corruption by 
selfish groups. The people battled po- 
litical machines and bosses who sought 
to control political parties for selfish in- 
terests. By electing good public officials, 
by strengthening the constitution, and 
by passing new laws, the people have 
regained control of their government. 
The secret ballot and registration of vot- 
ers have made elections honest. Penn- 
sylvania’s government today is more 
honest and efficient as a result, but we 
always need to be on guard to protect 
good government. 

The increase in the number of peo- 
ple working for a living in mills and 
mines created new problems for the gov- 
ernment in protecting the rights of la- 
bor. Labor secured the rights to organ- 
ize in unions and to bargain with em- 
ployers. Conflicts between employers 
and employees brought new problems 
to our industrial system. Both labor and 
employers now recognize that business 
must make a good profit and that em- 
ployees must be paid good wages. They 
have learned to sit down in conference 
and work out their common problems 
together. 

There has developed a new idea of 
what government should do for the so- 
cial welfare of all the people. Our own 
State government has gradually adapted 
to this new idea by adding departments 
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and enlarging its activities. Today, many 
of the battles of political and industrial 
democracy have been won. But Penn- 
sylvania looks ahead to continued im- 
provement and growth in its government 
and in its economic life. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. In whose interest should democratic 
government function? 

2. What practices engaged in by rail- 
roads in the early days of the industry were 
not in the public interest? 

3. In what ways did politicians and 
business interests sometimes operate to 
harm the public interest? 

4. How has the public’s attitude toward 
labor changed since the 1890s? 

5. What State laws have improved 
working conditions in Pennsylvania since 
1868? 

6. What conditions led to the move- 
ment to bring about reforms in govern- 
ment? 

7- What important changes in govern- 
ment did reforms bring about? 

8. When did political machines and 
political bosses begin to function in Penn- 
sylvania? 

g. How did Pennsylvania’s new consti- 
tution aim to correct some of the weak- 
nesses in its government? 

10. How did the depression of 1929 
affect Pennsylvania? 

11. What relief measures were tried? 
How successful were they? 

12. What was the purpose of the Gen- 
eral State Authority? 
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DISCUSSION 

1. Why did the increase in the number 
of legislators by constitutional amendment 
lessen the possibility of bribery? 

2. Why did it become necessary to pass 
laws to improve working conditions and 
regulate business activity? 

3. How have working conditions im- 
proved since the days of the Homestead 
strike? 

4. Is there any need for changes in 
Pennsylvania’s constitution at the present 
time? 

5: Has the development of big business 
helped or hindered a higher standard of 
living for the people as a whole? 

6. Why do political machines not al- 
ways function in the public interest? Do 
they ever serve the public interest? 

7. Which method of keeping prices low 
seems better, that of keeping wages low or 
that of increasing production? Why? 

8. What changes do you think might 
still be made in the government of Penn- 
sylvania to make it more democratic? 


VOCABULARY 
Define the words and phrases below: 


intolerant public utilities 
ordinance anarchist 
strikebreaker political boss 
franchise political machine 
special legislation _broad-base tax 
mediation graft 
IDENTIFICATION 
Explain the significance of each of the 
following: 


Simon Cameron Knights of Labor 
Matthew Quay the Molly Maguires 
Australian ballot William C. Sproul 
Personal Regis- Gifford Pinchot 
tration Act George H. Earle 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a cartoon depicting the activi- 
ties of a political machine. 

2. Hold a panel discussion on new taxes 
by which the State income might be in- 
creased. 

3. Draw a poster illustrating some phase 
of conservation. 

4. Give a report to the class on “ Lead- 
ers in Pennsylvania Today.” 

5. If anyone in the class has visited the 
State Farm Show in Harrisburg, let him 
tell the class about it. 

6. Make a pictorial chart illustrating the 
work of the government departments men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

7. Interview some local businessmen 
about the depression of 1929. Find out 
how they were affected and what their re- 
actions were to the measures taken to re- 
lieve the situation. 
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Chapter D2, 


PENNSYLVANIA'S PART 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


In the last hundred years the United States has risen to a place of 
leadership in world affairs. When we talk about this leadership, we 
usually think of our great industrial production and economic power. 
We may think of our strength in diplomacy and world politics. There 
is another aspect of this leadership that is equally important. Our 
ideals of freedom, liberty, and equality of opportunity are standards 
for countries all over the world. The expression of these ideals and our 
willingness to fight for them have given us a position of moral leader- 
ship in the world. 

In addition, this country has gradually assumed leadership in cul- 
tural and intellectual affairs. You will remember that in our early 
days, America’s cultural life was patterned after that in Europe. It is 
only in the past seventy-five years that we have produced art, science, 
literature, and music with a distinctive American character. 

Modern America has grown to be a world power in every aspect of 
civilization. We can be proud of the part that Pennsylvanians have 
played in building that power. 





I. PENNSYLVANIA CONTRIBUTES TO CULTURAL LIFE 


SS EI 


“You can talk about the present-day 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” said the visitor 
from the West, “ but how about the fu- 
ture? When your coal and iron are ex- 
hausted, your steel mills have moved 
away, your oil wells have run dry, and 
your once fertile farms worn out, how 
rich will you be? ” 

We can answer, “ That will be a very 


long time in the future, if ever, and even 
if it does become true we have more last- 
ing wealth which we have given to the 
nation and the world and which will al- 
ways live.” 

“What is that?” asks the visitor. 

“Tt is our contributions to the world 
of art, music, literature, and science,”’ we 
answer. “It is our great museums and 
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galleries and concert halls, where the 
poorest may see and hear some of the 
great treasures of civilization and cul- 
ture.” 

Let us imagine we have been called 
upon to answer just such a question by 
our mythical visitor from the West. 


Pennsylyania Contributes to Ameri- 
can Music. First let us look at the rich 
world of music, with its composers and 
performers of songs, operas, symphonies, 
and ballads. Music is an expression of 
the emotional life of a people. If their 
music is rich and varied, it is because 
the people themselves have a rich and 
varied character. 

Pennsylvanians have contributed a 
great deal to music that expresses the 
qualities of American life and character. 
The American supplement to Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians lists 
no less than seventy Pennsylvania mu- 
sicians. Their birthplaces include Al- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHES-— 
TRA (above) is one of the oldest and finest 
in America. Below is the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whose playing has done 
much to make Pittsburgh an important 
music center. 
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Paul Althouse 
Marian Anderson 
Frank Black 
Harry T. Burleigh 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Perry Como 


Stephen Collins Foster 


Victor Herbert 
Joseph Hofmann 
Louise Homer 
Helen Jepson 
Oscar Levant 
Vaughn Monroe 
Ethelbert Nevin 
Henri Scott 


John Charles Thomas 
Donald Voorhees 
Fred Waring 


toona, Beaver, Bethlehem, Clearfield, national backgrounds are among these 
Easton, Hanover, Lancaster, Shippens- seventy outstanding musicians. How 
burg, and Sunbury, as well as Pittsburgh many of the names on the list below do 
and Philadelphia. People of all races and you recognize? 


Opera singer Reading 
singer Philadelphia 
conductor Philadelphia 
composer Eerie 
composer Johnstown 
singer Canonsburg 
composer Pittsburgh 
composer Pittsburgh 
pianist Philadelphia 
opera singer Pittsburgh 
opera singer Titusville 
composer, pianist Pittsburgh 
singer Jeannette 
composer Edgeworth 
opera singer Coatesville 
singer Meyersdale 
conductor Allentown 
conductor Tyrone 
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Pennsylvania has two nationally 
known symphony orchestras. The Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra is one of 
the great orchestras of the world. Pitts- 
burgh’s Symphony Orchestra, founded 
even earlier, has a fine reputation. Har- 
risburg, York, Reading, and Sunbury 
also have symphony orchestras. 

Every spring, musicians and music 
lovers from all over the country pour into 
Bethlehem for one of the great music 
festivals of the year. They listen to the 
famous Bach choir perform Bach’s 
church music. They listen to other mu- 
sicians playing Bach’s instrumental 
music. ‘This festival was started many 
years ago, but for want of money it died 
out. It was revived with the financial 
aid of Charles Schwab, the steel king, 
and each year now adds to its success. 

The Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
is one Of the leading schools of music in 
the country. The Academy of Music in 
the same city, opened in 1857, has be- 
come a famous concert hall. Both the 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Com- 
pany and the La Scala Opera Company 
present seasons of opera there during the 
winter. The Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra give 
many special concerts. 


| Pennsylvania Helps Develop Ameri- 
ca’s Other Arts. Painting, sculpture, 
and architecture are important parts of 
any nation’s cultural life. As in music, it 
was a long time before the United States 
could claim any art work of its own to 
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compare favorably with that of Europe. 
It has been only in recent years that an 
American artist could achieve a place in 
the art world without study in Europe. 
Slowly we have begun to produce an 
American art, and our State and its 
noted artists have helped. We have also 
established several outstanding museums 
for the display of art. 

_ It has always been true that a nation 
has to develop its resources and physical 
wealth before it can develop its art. 
Artists need patrons, people with enough 
money to buy paintings and sculpture, 
to commission works of art, to support 
opera companies and symphony orches- 
tras. Because of its wealth today, it is 
not surprising to find in Pennsylvania 
many artists, fine art collections, and 
museums. Many of our wealthy citi- 
zens have contributed generously to the 
aid of American art and artists. Some of 
them have purchased great art master- 
pieces and brought them home to Penn- 
sylvania’s museums. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Pittsburgh bank- 
er and industrialist, left his great art 
collection to found the National Art 
Gallery in Washington. Henry Clay 
Frick helped build New York City’s art 
collections. Samuel Kress, dime-store 
magnate, has enriched America’s art col- 
lections. Andrew Carnegie built the 
splendid Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh to house examples of the world’s 
finest painting and sculpture. Peter 
Widener and other wealthy Philadel- 
phians helped the Philadelphia Art Mu- 
seum become one of the noted art cen- 
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ters of the nation. The fortunes of tex- 
tile magnates Thun and Janssen were 
used to give Reading a fine public mu- 
seum and gallery of art. The Gimbel 
Art Collection, a series of paintings of 
Pennsylvania as seen by a number of 
distinguished artists, many of them 
Pennsylvanians, has toured the nation 
and will finally rest in Harrisburg. 


Pennsylyania Contributes to Ameri- 
can Painting. Many noted American 
artists have come from our State. Our 
contributions have been especially ex- 
cellent in painting. Thomas Eakin is 
known as the pioneer among the modern 
school of realist painters — artists who 
try to paint things exactly as they see 
them without any sentimental adorn- 
ment. Eakin was a Philadelphia artist 
and professor of painting at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. He could paint a 
prize fight or a surgical operation with 
complete honesty as he saw it. His fa- 
mous paintings “The Operation” and 
“Christ on the Cross” are among his 
best-known works. 

The nineteenth century saw the rise 
of a school of painters who devoted 
their talent to depicting the United 
States as they saw it, with its beauty 
and its ugliness and poverty. George 
Catlin, a native of Wilkes-Barre, 
painted more than six hundred paint- 
ings showing the fast-vanishing life of 
the western Indian. John Kane, a self- 
taught Irish artist of Pittsburgh, de- 
picted the life and scenes of the steel 
mill country. William T. Richards of 
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Philadelphia painted landscapes, and 
Benjamin Reinhard of Franklin County 
picked historical subjects, such as Poca- 
hontas and Evangeline. George Benja- 
min Luks, born at Williamsport, painted 
poor people at work and at play. John 
Sloan, of Lock Haven, followed some of 
the same themes with “The Coffee 
Line” and like works. William J. 
Glacken of Philadelphia is praised for 
his painting “May Party” showing 
schoolchildren at play. 

Among the world’s greatest modern 
sculptors George Grey Barnard, born in 
Bellefonte, is near the top. When you 
visit our State capitol you will see some 
of his finest work in the figures which 
adorn the main entrance to the build- 
ing. In New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum you may see his famous “The 
T'wo Natures.” Howard Roberts of Phil- 
adelphia won national attention with 
his “La Premiére Pose,”’ which was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, and his later work “ Hypatia”’ is 
looked upon as one of the finest pieces 
of American sculpture. 


Pennsylvania Helps Create an Ameri- 
can Literature. Pennsylvania has had a 
rich literary history, going back to co- 
lonial days. ‘The following list is not 
complete, but it names some of the 
writers who were born in Pennsylvania 
or who lived here during the creative 
periods of their lives. The places with 
which they are identified and some of 
their best-known works are listed with 
them. 
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Louisa May Alcott 
Hervey Allen 


Stephen Vincent Benét 


Richard Harding Davis 
Margaret Deland 
Joseph Hergesheimer 
Katherine Mayo 

S. Weir Mitchell 
Agnes Repplier 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Elsie Singmaster 
Frank Stockton 

Ida ‘Tarbell 

Bayard ‘Taylor 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Owen Wister 
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Little Women, Little Men Germantown 
Anthony Adverse, Bedford 

Village, The Forest and 

the Fort Pittsburgh 
John Brown’s Body, “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster ” Bethlehem 
“ Gallegher ” Philadelphia 
Old Chester Tales Pittsburgh 
Three Black Pennys Philadelphia 
Mother India, Justice to All Ridgway 
Hugh Wynne Philadelphia 
Life of Pere Marquette, Phil- 

adelphia, the Place and the 

People Philadelphia 
The Circular Staircase, The 

Man in Lower Ten Pittsburgh 
Stories of Pennsylvania Gettysburg 
" The Lady or the Tiger ” Philadelphia 
History of the Standard Oil 

Company, Life of Abra- 

ham Lincoln Erie County 


The Story of Kennett, “ The 
Bedouin’s Song” 


Kennett Square 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm Philadelphia 
The Virginian Philadelphia 


2. PENNSYLVANIA AIDS SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


From the time of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was respected as a scientist both at 
home and in Europe, Pennsylvania has 
made contributions to the advance of 
science. In Franklin’s days the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society was formed 
not only to discuss problems of philoso- 
phy but to encourage scientific investi- 
gation. A hundred years ago the Frank- 
lin Institute was founded in Philadel- 


phia as an institute for the study of sci- 
ence. ‘he American Chemical Society 
was founded at Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1878, 

In earlier chapters of this book you 
have read the story of inventions that 
led to new industries. Most of this work 
was done by individuals working alone 
or with a group of helpers. Scientific dis- 
coveries also were made chiefly by bril- 
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liant scientists working alone. As a re- 
sult, on many occasions two or more in- 
dividuals produced an invention almost 
at the same time. ‘This was the case with 
the invention of the open-hearth blast 
furnace, the telephone, and the tele- 
graph. 

Today nearly all scientific research is 
highly organized. Groups of researchers 
work together on related parts of the 
same problem. We have institutes for 
research on many diseases; we have 
teams of scientists working on problems 
of industry. ‘he most spectacular suc- 
cess of this kind of teamwork occurred 
during World War II when the scien- 
tists working together under the Man- 
hattan District discovered how to put 
atomic energy to use. 

In modern America scientific research 
is paid for by both government and in- 
dustry. ‘Ihe work is done in laboratories 
owned by governments, by universities, 
and by private industries. Much of the 
research in university laboratories is 
sponsored by government or by indus- 
try. In all of these laboratories, re- 
searchers work together in teams. 


Pennsylyania Universities Are Re- 
search Centers. All of our large uni- 
versities in Pennsylvania are engaged in 
scientific research. ‘The Pennsylvania 
State College is outstanding for both its 
past and present scientific work. The fol- 
lowing are only a few of its activities: 


The School of Mineral Industries is a 
major research center on problems of 
mining and the use of minerals. It is 
now at work finding new uses for coal. 


ah 


The Glass Institute is a research cen- 
ter for problems of making glass and 
finding new uses for it. 

The Helen Richards Institute is a 
leader in studies in nutrition, finding 
out how food is used in the body and 
what foods we need. 

The Institute of Animal Nutrition 
studies not only the best ways of feeding 
farm animals but does research on foods 
for humans as well. 

The Experimental Station of the 
School of Agriculture has made impor- 
tant discoveries about vitamins. It en- 
gages in many projects leading to im- 
provement of seed, fertilizers, and farm- 
ing methods. 


The University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia is also a leader in scientific 
research. Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith of the 
university was one of the nation’s lead- 
ing chemists in recent years. The uni- 
versity is the home of the first veterinary 
school studying animal diseases. The 
Thomas W. Evans Institute at the uni- 
versity is a dental research center. The 
university is also the home of many so- 
cieties which study our social, economic, 
and political life. 


Pennsylvania Industries Contribute to 
Research. All of our large industries 
maintain research laboratories. One of 
the most famous of these is the Alumi- 
num Company of America Research 
Center at New Kensington. The Gulf 
Oil Company maintains laboratories at 
Harmarville where more than 1,500 peo- 
ple are engaged in studying petroleum 
and its by-products. Pennzoil Company 
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OLD MAIN at Pennsylvania 
State College is the adminis- 
tration building and a center 
for student activities. (R. S. 
Beese) 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARN- 
ING at Pittsburgh. In the fore- 
ground is the Schenley Me- 
morial Fountain. The Stephen 
Foster Memorial is at the base 
of the Cathedral. The spire of 
the Heinz Chapel shows at 
the right. (Clyde Hare, Pitts- 
burgh Photographic Library) 
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also maintains large laboratories. The 
research work of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has produced many new 
glass products, including Duplate safety 
glass, which does not shatter when it is 
broken. At the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories in Pittsburgh, scientists 
study all phases of electronics. The Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Steel Company has been 
a leader in developing new alloy steels 
through its laboratory research. 

These six companies are by no means 
the only companies engaged in research 
work. They are named here only as ex- 
amples of the work that is going on in 
all fields of industry. Sometimes the re- 
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search leads to important scientific prin- 
ciples; sometimes it leads to new prod: 
ucts. In most cases, such research is 
aimed at improving the life and comfort 
of the American people. 


Advances Are Made in Medical Sci- 
ence. Pennsylvania is fortunate in hay- 
ing a large number of great medical 
schools and hospitals where diseases — 
and their cure or prevention — are con- 
stantly studied. One of the most spec- 
tacular results of this work was achieved 
at Philadelphia Children’s Hospital. 
Here Dr. Stuart Mudd and Dr. Joseph 


Stokes discovered a process for drying 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA in Philadelphia is known all over 
the world for its scientific and scholarly work. (William M. Rittase) 
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RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY is typified by this powerful new atom-smasher. 
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From basic research come ideas that lead to new inventions, new products, 
and new machines to improve our living conditions. (General Electric) 


the plasma of human blood. In this 
form plasma can be stored and shipped 
safely. When it is to be used, pure water 
is added to make it again into a liquid 
that saves many lives. 

The University of Pittsburgh is an- 
other noted center for medical research. 
Some of its latest discoveries may be 
useful in combatting polio. Industrial 
research in Pittsburgh is carried on at 
the Mellon Institute, gift of Andrew 
W. Mellon and Richard B. Mellon. 


Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder Carries 
Medical Science to China. Pennsylva- 
nians have done much to make Amer- 
ica’s medical leadership mean some- 


thing to foreign countries. The story of 
Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder of Liverpool 
in Perry County is a thrilling example. 

Dr. Reifsnyder was born in the tiny 
village of Liverpool on the banks of the 
Susquehanna’s North Branch in 1856. 
She went to Millersville to attend the 
normal school in order to become a 
teacher. After her studies there, she an- 
nounced that she was going to be a doc- 
tor. (At this time it was very unusual 
for women to study medicine.) In 1881 
she graduated from the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia, the first col- 
lege in the country where women could 
study medicine. A year later she sailed 
for China as a medical missionary. 
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In a low one-story building with a few 
beds and scanty stores of medicine, Dr. 
Reifsnyder opened the first hospital of 
its kind run by a woman doctor in all of 
Asia. In the face of much opposition and 
against great hardships, she built her 
hospital into one of the leading medi- 
cal centers in the Far East. Dr. Reifsny- 
der returned to this country in 1914, and 
after her death in 1922, the grateful 
government of China erected a fine 
monument in her honor at the hospital 
she had founded. Dr. Reifsnyder’s work 
is a dramatic example of how America’s 
culture has been carried to the far cor- 
ners of the earth. Today in India, Dr. 
Esther Shoemaker, another Pennsylva- 
nian, is doing the same kind of medical 
missionary work. 


Pennsylvania Inventors Found Many 
New Industries. ‘The story of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industrial growth is really a story 
of inventive genius. In an earlier chap- 
ter, you read about the work of George 
Westinghouse, who founded several of 
Pennsylvania’s industries. You will re- 
call how the inventions of Charles Hall 
led to the founding of the aluminum in- 
dustry. There are many other such sto- 
ties in Pennsylvania’s history. One of 
the most interesting is the story of the 
zipper. 

The idea of a hookless fastener came 
from Whitcomb Judson, a Chicago in- 
ventor. About 1890 Judson met a young 
man from Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
named Lewis Walker who joined with 
him in trying to manufacture a practical 
zipper. Walker and Judson at first were 
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not very successful. In 1918 they em- 
ployed a young Swedish-born engineer, 
Gideon Sundback, who was then work- 
ing for the Westinghouse Electrical Cor- 
poration in Pittsburgh. Sundback’s work 
produced the fastener which is used so 
much today. The Talon Company at 
Meadville has continued to improve the 
device and to make it in ever-increasing 
quantities. It is a story of persistent 
effort and skill by many people, includ- 
ing a Swedish immigrant. 


Elihu Thomson Helps Develop a 
Great Electrical Industry. Another 
story which reveals the same qualities 
of leadership and inventive skill is that 
of Elihu Thomson of Philadelphia. 
Elihu Thomson was an Englishman who 
came to this country in 1858. He be- 
came a teacher of chemistry and mathe- 
matics in the Philadelphia Central High 
School. He began to experiment with 
electricity and soon invented several 
electrical devices. It was not long be- 
fore Elihu Thomson quit teaching to 
devote all of his time to developing new 
electrical gadgets. To manufacture and 
sell these devices, he organized a num- 
ber of separate companies. It was out 
of the companies organized by Elihu 
Thomson that the great General Elec- 
tric Company of today emerged as one 
of the world’s largest makers of electrical 
equipment. Before his death Elihu 
Thomson had more than six hundred 
inventions to his credit and had helped 
make possible the manufacture of the 
devices that make electricity useful to 
millions. 
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Our history is full of such stories. All 
through them run the ability of Penn- 
sylvanians to dream up new things and 
then find ways to manufacture them. In- 
venting the products, building and oper- 
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ating machines to make them, and creat- 
ing business organizations to market 
them require many skills. These skills 
have contributed greatly to making this 
country a leader in world affairs. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA IN TWO WORLD WARS 


World War I, said President Wood- 
tow Wilson, was a crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy. In using this 
phrase President Wilson sought to show 
the nation that we were waging a war 
to free Europe from the last of the 
autocratic monarchial rule which had 
persisted in such places as Germany, 
Russia, and Austria-Hungary. 


Pennsylvania Plays an Important Part 
in World War I. World War I was 
the first war in which America had sent 
an army to fight in Europe. It was also 
the first time since the Civil War that 
the industrial and financial power of the 
nation had been called upon to back a 
major war effort. The numbers of men 
and supplies needed were far greater 
than ever before in our history. Pennsyl- 
vanians rallied behind the nation’s war 
effort. Pennsylvania provided almost 
eight per cent of the armed forces. To 
the army we gave over 324,000 men, of 
whom more than two-thirds were drafted 
under the selective service act. Penn- 
sylvania’s National Guard went to war, 
commanded by Major-General Edward 
Martin. Pennsylvania’s famed 28th Di- 
vision, which can trace its history back 
to French and Indian War days, won 


renown on battlefields in the Argonne, 
at Chateau-Thierry, and on the Aisne- 
Marne fronts. 

Noted war leaders, in addition to Gen- 
eral Martin, were General Hunter Lig- 
gett of Reading; General Tasker H. 
Bliss of Lewisburg, appointed chief of 
staff in 1917; and General Peyton C. 
March of Easton. General March later 
became chief of staff. General Bliss 
served also on the Supreme War Coun- 
cil of the Allies and as a member of the 
American Peace Commission at the end 
of the war. American naval operations, 
which were highly important in protect- 
ing troop movements to Europe and 
breaking the German submarine men- 
ace, were under the command of Admi- 
tal William S. Sims, a native of Hun- 
tingdon County. 

World War I made great demands on 
our industry and resources. Vast num- 
bers of ships were needed to carry troops 
and supplies to Europe. Hundreds of the 
Liberty ships which undertook this task 
were built at historic shipyards on the 
Delaware. Steel was needed as never 
before in the nation’s history, and Penn- 
sylvania’s mills produced more than half 
of what was used. Nearly 3,000 separate 
Pennsylvania companies had war orders 
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THE FLAGS of the 28th Division in the State Museum at Harrisburg. The 
inset shows soldiers of this division in training at Indiantown Gap. (Pa. 
State Dept. of Commerce) 


of one kind or another to fill. The war 
was paid for in part by Liberty and Vic- 
tory loans to which Pennsylvanians sub- 
scribed three billion dollars. New taxes 
were necessary to finance the war, and 
our State paid into the United States 
Treasury coffers a billion dollars in taxes. 
The great task of organizing transpor- 
tation was in the hands of William At- 
terbury, Pennsylvania Railroad _presi- 
dent, as Director General of Transpor- 
tation for the United States. 


Pennsylvania Becomes an Arsenal of 
| Democracy in World War II. Penn- 
_ sylvania made a great contribution to 


winning World War II. Its manpower 
and resources alone were greater than 
could be provided by almost any of our 
allies. To the armed forces we furnished 
about one-and-a-quarter million men 
and women. This was about one out of 
every nine persons living in our State, 
and about a third of our adult popula- 
tion. Pennsylvania provided about ten 
per cent of the nation’s armed strength. 
More than 33,000 Pennsylvanians met 
death in the war and over 65,000 were 
wounded. Thirty-five Pennsylvania boys, 
the largest number from any single 
State, won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the nation’s highest honor for 
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bravery above and beyond the call of 
duty on the battlefield. 


Pennsylvania Furnishes Military and 
Naval Leaders. Among the general of- 
ficers in the army in World War II, 
118 were born or resided in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘I'he State was represented by four 
officers in the marine corps, and thirty 
admirals, vice-admirals, or rear-admirals 
in the navy. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall from Uniontown 
was in charge of all our military forces. 
General of the Army Henry H. Arnold 
of Gladwyne led the army air force, and 
General Carl Spaatz of Boyertown was 
his second-in-command. General Jacob 
Devers of York and General Joseph T. 
McNarney of Emporium were top mili- 
tary commanders. Eighteen native Penn- 
sylvanians held the rank of major-gen- 
eral. 

Pennsylvania’s National Guard 28th 
Division was again led by Edward Mar- 
tin. It trained at Indiantown Gap and 
elsewhere. In 1943 it went to Europe, 
where, under General Norman D. Cota, 
it saw action in Normandy, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. It was one of the first 
divisions to enter Germany as the Key- 
stone Division of the Seventh Army of 
General Patton. Its fighting abilities 
won the admiration of the Germans, 
who called it the “Bloody Bucket” di- 
vision. It was the 28th Division which 
met and defeated the fierce German 
counterattack in the Battle of the Bulge. 

Pennsylvania also provided top naval 
leaders. Admiral Harold Stark, of 
Wilkes-Barre, as Chief of Naval Opera- 
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tions, prepared the fleet for war and 
commanded it in European waters. Ad- 
miral Richard S. Edwards of Philadel- 
phia served as second-in-command un- 
der Admiral King during the entire war. 
An adopted son of Philadelphia, Ad- 
miral ‘Thomas Kinkaid, helped beat the 
Japanese in the Pacific and commanded 
the Seventh Fleet when the Japanese 
navy was completely crushed in the bat- 
tle of the Philippines. Admiral Arthur 
Hepburn of Carlisle and Admiral Ed- 
ward Kalbfus of Mauch Chunk were 
retired officers called back into active 
service in important posts. Vice-Admiral 
Alan Kirk of Philadelphia commanded 
the amphibious landing forces in both 
Italy and Normandy. 


We Produce for War. Farm, fac- 
tory, and mine helped contribute to the 
war effort in World War II as never be- 
fore. Almost ten per cent of the Army- 
Navy “FE” Awards for outstanding in- 
dustrial production were won by Penn- 
sylvania industries. Our State ranked 
seventh among all the states in war con- 
tracts; it produced nearly 13 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of war goods. More than 30 
per cent of the needed coal came from 
our mines, and Pennsylvania petroleum 
provided oils and greases while its re- 
fineries turned out millions of barrels 
of high-octane gasoline. Our steel mills 
made 31 per cent of the nation’s steel. 
In making guns and ammunition, Penn- 
sylvania was third among the states. 
More than a million new workers were 
added to our payrolls to help produce 
needed war goods. Farmers worked to 
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raise more food, and more farms and 
more acres of farm land were put into 
use. 

All over Pennsylvania people became 
more and more proud of the fact that 
we were truly an arsenal of democracy, 
More than a million men and women in 
all branches of the armed forces were 
joined by as many civilians, who helped 


SUMMARY 


The United States leads the world in 
production of farm and factory goods. 
It leads the world in providing material 
wealth for its citizens. Our engineers and 
industrialists advise foreign countries on 
every continent in problems of building 
and manufacturing. The United States 
is a world leader in other important 
fields, too. Our writers, artists, and mu- 
| sicians have lifted American art to a 
| high level. Our scientists and inventors 
| have made discoveries of far-reaching 
importance in the life of people every- 
| where. 

After World War II the United States 
accepted its new position as world leader 
in the fight for freedom. At home our 
| factories produced weapons; in foreign 
| lands our armed forces fought aggres- 
| sion, and they stood guard in air bases 
| around the world. To the war-torn na- 
| tions of Europe we gave billions in aid. 
| In all of these areas, Pennsylvanians 
| are prominent. We can be proud of the 
record of Pennsylvania in helping our 
| nation achieve its position of world 

leadership. 
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in hundreds of volunteer activities. 
Others, many of them women and older 
people, worked in mines and factories, 
mining the coal or making the clothing, 
guns, and thousands of other articles 
which were needed. Every Pennsylva- 
nian has a right to be proud of the im- 
portant part our State played in helping 
to win World War II. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What kinds of leadership has our 
country offered the world? 

2. How long have we had a really dis- 
tinctive national culture? 

3. What Pennsylvania cities have made 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
music? 

4. What men best known for their 
achievement in business and industry have 
helped to establish centers of art and learn- 
ing? 

5. Why was Woman’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia unique in the 1880's? 

6. What Pennsylvanians gave leadership 
to our military forces in World War I? in 
World War II? 

7. What was Pennsylvania’s contribu- 
tion in manpower and resources in World 
Wars I and II? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why does the development of physi- 
cal wealth necessarily precede the develop- 
ment of the arts in any country? 

2. Why is the teamwork of government, 
industry, and universities essential today 
to further scientific research? 

3. What are some of the indications 
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that the United States has assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership in world affairs? 

4. What changes in methods of research 
have taken place in recent years? 


VOCABULARY 
Explain these terms: 


cultural life philosophy 

realism by-products 

blood plasma electronics 

research veterinary 
IDENTIFICATION 

What does each of the following names 
represent? 


Curtis Institute 28th Division 
Robin Hood Dell Bach Festival 
National Art Gallery Liberty Loan 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Plan a musical program using the 
works of Pennsylvania composers. Perhaps 
someone in the class can play or sing them, 
and some songs may be sung by the whole 
group. A phonograph and records may be 
used, too. 

2. Look up some Pennsylvanians who 
have made contributions to architecture. 

3. Plan a class visit to an art museum. 
Look particularly for the work of Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

4. Make a collection of prints or copies 
of the work of some Pennsylvanian artists. 

5. Read a book by one of the Pennsyl- 
vamia writers mentioned in this chapter. 
Give a brief report about the author and 
review the book for the class. 

6. Give a report to the class on some 
research in Pennsylvania from which all of 
us benefit. Indicate by whom the research 
was done. 

7. Explain to the class the importance 
of blood plasma. 
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8. Look up the number of women in 
medicine in Pennsylvania today as com- 
pared with the number in 1900. 

g- Make a list of the things done in your 
school and your community which con- 
tributed to the war effort. List activities 
today that contribute to the country’s de- 
fense effort. 
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Chapter ws 


THE GROWTH OF 
OUR COMMUNITIES 


When we took our imaginary airplane trip over Pennsylvania, we 
looked down upon hundreds of communities. We saw isolated farm- 
houses; we saw great clusters of buildings in the large city areas. 
Smaller clusters were strung along the white threads of the highways. 
Often where these highways intersected or where highways crossed 
rivers, there were large settlements. Sometimes they strung out along 
the riverbanks and sometimes they seemed to cling to the highway. 

From the air we could see the links that tie these hundreds of com- 
munities together. There are winding roads, main highways, railroads, 
and electric lines. In some sections of the State, a lone highway ties 
one small village to another. In other sections, several highways and 
railroad lines crisscross. In the large city areas, the city itself looks like 
the hub of a giant wheel, with highways, railroads, and waterways 
leading into the city from every direction. 

From the air we could see only the physical signs of our communi- 
ties — the buildings and the transport lines that connect them. We 
could not see the people themselves, nor could we see what they were 
doing. Have you ever wondered how these people got to be where they 
are? or how these clusters of houses and mills grew up where they did? 
Have you ever wondered whether the growth of these communities 
led to the building of highways or whether the highways led to the 
growth of the communities? This chapter will answer these questions. 


‘1. WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


| The word community can be used in heard the phrase “community of na- 
| so many different ways that it is neces- tions.” You may have seen the state- 
sary to pin down the meaning we will ment that “the United States is the 
give it in this chapter. Probably you have largest community in which we live.” 
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A TYPICAL COUNTRY TOWN with its pleasant square. This is Millersburg 
in Dauphin County. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


More often, the word refers to the local 
area in which people live and work to- 
gether. 

When we use the term in this chap- 
ter, we shall refer to local areas which 
have the following characteristics: 

A community is a place in which peo- 
ple have a sense of belonging together. 
The community is a place where we feel 
at home. It is a place in which the peo- 
ple realize that they have common be: 
liefs, common problems, and a common 
experience. ‘’hus, in a very real sense, it 
is the people who make the community. 
‘They may be scattered over a large rural 
area or closely knit together in a small 
village. The extent of the area is not 
so important as the people who live in it. 


A community is organized. The peo- 
ple in a community can act together 
through their local government. This 
government may be that of a township, 
a borough, or even a county. Through 
these governments the people of a com- 
munity can act for their common good 
in providing police protection, building 
streets, parks, and roads, providing edu- 
cation and other necessary services. 
Communities are organized in other 
ways, too. People in communities can 
act through churches, clubs, political 
parties to get things done. 

A community has a business center. 
Some communities are built around fac- 
tories or mines. Some communities con- 
tain no industry at all. The residential 
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suburbs of large cities and farm commu- 
nities are examples. All of them, how- 
ever, have some central point where 
stores, gasoline stations, banks, and of- 
fices are located. Usually the offices of 
the community’s government are located 
in this business section. It is in this sec- 
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tion that many of the economic needs 
of the community are met. 

As you read this chapter and as you 
think of your own home area, you may 
find other characteristics of local com- 
munities. ‘Try to expand your idea of 
the community as you study, 


2. WHY PEOPLE LIVE IN COMMUNITIES 


If the members of this class were to 
ask their parents, “ Why did you decide 
to live in this community? ” they would 
get many answers. ‘he most frequent 
answer would be, * ‘This is where my job 
is,” or “ This is where my farm or busi- 
ness is located.” 


Economic Reasons. People live in 
communities because that is where jobs 
can be found, where work is to be done, 
where customers are located. But apart 
from furnishing jobs and business op- 
portunities, there are other economic 
functions that the community performs. 

You might discover what these jobs 
are by asking your parents a question 
like this: “ Suppose you had a choice of 
jobs in several different communities. 
How would you decide which commu- 
nity to choose?” You would get answers 
like these: 

“T want to live in a place where there 
are good stores with a wide variety of 
goods for sale.” 

“JT want a community where I can 
get a good house to live in.” 

“T would choose a place that has 


good train and bus connections to neigh- 
boring big cities.” 

All of these are economic reasons why 
people live in communities. 

The community is a retail center. 
That is, it has stores that supply goods 
manufactured or grown in many differ- 
ent, sometimes far distant, places. They 
may be department stores or chain 
stores. ‘hey may be stores that special- 
ize in shoes, jewelry, auto accessories, or 
electrical appliances. 

One thing you cannot buy in these 
stores is shelter. In the community peo- 
ple find houses or apartments to live in. 
During World War II almost no new 
houses were built. By the end of the war, 
our population had grown, and there 
were thousands of new families looking 
for homes. Perhaps in your community 
contractors and builders have put up 
groups of low-cost houses, as they have 
in almost every part of the country. 

Another thing you cannot buy in 
stores is service. If the plumbing or 
lighting in your house needs repair, you 
do not go to a store for help but to the 
shop or office of a plumber or electrician. 
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Banks provide financial services like 
making loans, keeping savings accounts, 
and cashing checks. Doctors, lawyers, 
and nurses provide professional services. 
The community is a service center. Here 
the service workers have their offices or 
shops where everyone may go for advice 
or help. 

The community is a transportation 
center. We are living in an age of spe- 
cialization. ‘That is, people, stores, fac- 
tories, and even whole communities de- 
vote all their time and energy to one 
kind of job or product. They rely on 
other people, factories, and communities 
to supply the products they do not make 
themselves. They can be supplied only 
if the community has good roads, bus 
lines, and railroad lines running through 
or near it. Today many people live in 
one community and work in another. 
‘They can do this only if there is good 
transportation between communities. 


Social Reasons. You may have heard 
people say, “ We are moving to —— be- 
cause my mother’s family lives there.” 
People live in communities for the pleas- 
ures of companionship. 

Most of the people in the average 
community live together in families. 
That is why the family is called the so- 
cial unit of the community. It is in the 
family that people find their closest 
companionship. The family is not only 
the small group of father-mother-chil- 
dren but also the larger group of sisters, 
cousins, aunts, uncles, and grandparents 
who live in different households. People 
live in communities to be near the other 
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members of their families. 

But people are seldom satisfied with 
the companionship of their family alone. 
Young people want to associate with 
other young people. Women enjoy the 
companionship of other women who 
have the same interests in home prob- 
lems, government, or religious work. 
Men join service clubs, lodges, and rec- 
reation groups such as bowling leagues 
and golf clubs. The community pro- 
vides companionship. 

You may have heard someone say, “I 
wish I lived in Philadelphia or New 
York. There is always something going 
on there.” Communities provide recre- 
ation — not just the big cities, but com- 
munities of all sizes. The rural com- 
munity may gather together at county 
fairs or church suppers. The small town 
or village has its playgrounds, parks, and 
athletic fields. The larger the commu- 
nity, the more varied are its recreational 
activities. With television, many of the 
large city recreational events can be 
watched anywhere. 


Religious and Educational Reasons. 
Perhaps you have heard someone say, 
“TI don’t want to move to —— because 
there is no congregation of our church 
there.” Or “I would like to live in —— 
because it has a good school system.” 
Some families move to college towns so 
that their children can live at home 
while going to college. The community 
is d religious and educational center. In 
many rural communities, children are 
carried by bus to consolidated schools. 
On Sundays the farmers and their fam- 
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ilies drive to the nearest church of their 
choice. ‘The church may be located out 
in the country at a crossroads, but it is 
part of the community. It is a means of 
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holding the community together. Peo- 
ple live in communities so that they can 
worship together and educate their chil- 
dren. 


3. HOW OUR COMMUNITIES GREW 


When the first settlers moved out 
into the wilderness, they found it easi- 
est to do what the Indians had done — 
to follow the streams. Near the river- 
banks they cleared land and built their 
houses. Down the rivers they floated 
timber, furs, and later, farm crops to the 
towns and cities below. To the inland 
settlers came the peddler with his pack- 
horse. He brought needles, spices, and 
such small household articles as he 
could carry in his packs. 

When the early settlers had crops, 
furs, or whiskey to trade for household 
goods, they loaded their produce on the 
backs of horses, which they led along 
the trails. The settlers who lived far- 
thest away joined together to make up 
packhorse trains. One of the settlers was 
appointed driver, and he set off with a 
helper or two for the nearest market. 

Some of the packhorse trains began 
in the towns rather than in the settle- 
ments. They carried goods to people liv- 
ing on the frontier. After 1750 the 
routes west were crowded with pack- 
horse trains. A regular trade of packhorse 
transportation developed. After 1790 
toads were developed to the West, and 
the packhorse trains were replaced by 
wagons. 

Later, as the settlers increased in num- 


ber, new roads were built between settle- 
ments. Over these roads came the new 
settlers to occupy the fertile valleys and 
build Pennsylvania into a great farming 
state. Most of our towns and cities be- 
gan as farm hamlets or villages. Many 
of them today continue primarily to 
serve the needs and interests of farm 
people. 


Crossroads Settlements. After an 
area was occupied by settlers, the trades- 
men came, bringing services that the 
farmers needed. The new arrivals chose 
crossroads locations when these were 
available. ‘The advantage of the cross- 
roads location was that it brought set- 
tlers from four different directions to 
one central point. The crossroads also 
provided the best sites for schoolhouses 
because enough pupils could reach them 
to pay for a teacher. Churches, too, 
were erected at crossroads. 

Since people came to the crossroads 
hamlet to grind their grain, to have their 
horses shod and tools repaired, to wor- 
ship, and for other reasons, it was a 
good location for merchants and crafts- 
men. A tavern keeper might open an inn 
or tavern, and a merchant might open 
a general store at such a spot. Craftsmen 
like tailors, cabinetmakers, harness mak- 
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THE COUNTRY STORE at a crossroads was a gathering place for farmers. 
Here they traded farm produce for goods they could not make, for tools, 
and for foods they could not grow. (Farmer’s Museum) 


ers, shoemakers, and wagon builders or 
wheelwrights set up their shops as close 
to the crossroads as they could get. 

The crossroads hamlet served as a 
community center for farmers in the 
nearby region. They came to the hamlet 
by foot, by horse, and by wagon and re- 
turned to their homes the same day. 
The distance that they traveled depend- 
ed upon the condition of roads and the 
terrain they covered. The hamlet’s trad- 
ing area was limited in any direction by 
the distance the farmers could cover in 
a single day. 

The people who lived in the region 
surrounding the hamlet were greatly de- 
pendent upon it. Here it was that they 


traded with each other. Here they 
learned and discussed the news. Here in 
the shops they looked for products 
which they could not make at home. In 
the churches of the hamlet they came 
together for worship. 

Farm hamlets such as you have been 
reading about often had a population of 
no more than a hundred. The people 
who lived in them were the minister, 
the schoolteacher, the storekeeper, the 
tavern keeper, the craftsmen and trades- 
men, and all of their families. Some of 
these hamlets started in regions that 
never developed. Some of them began 
on roads that have never become high- 
ways. Some of them never grew larger 
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and still exist in rural sections of Penn- 
sylvania today. Other hamlets, more for- 
tunate in their location, grew into towns 
and cities. 


Hamlets Rise Near Streams. Many 
of our villages, towns, and cities are lo- 
cated on sites of early gristmills, saw- 
mills, and blacksmith shops. The early 
millers and sawyers set up their mills 
where there were waterfalls or where 
they could easily build a dam. The wa- 
ter from the millrace turned the wheels 
and thus provided power for the mills. 

The first mill in an area was usually 
the gristmill, which ground the farmer’s 
grain. Sometimes enterprising men set 





JOHNSTOWN is an industrial city lying in the deep valley formed by the 
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up a woolen mill or some other textile 
mill at the waterfall. The mill provided 
work for men and women in the village, 
a market for the farmer’s wool, and 
woolen materials for the people of the 
community. Sometimes, sawyers added 
a planing mill to make finished Ijumber. 
Other men started furnaces to make 
iron for stoves, kitchen utensils, and 
tools needed on the farm. A kiln might 
be built to fire the brick and tile needed 
in the village and on the farm. As the 
community business increased, shoe- 
makers and harness makers might be en- 
couraged to enlarge their shops and to 
increase the kinds of leather goods they 
produced. 
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junction of Stoney Creek and the Little Conemaugh River. Johnstown is 
widely known for its steel production and other industries. (Pa. State Dept. 


of Commerce) 
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Some Towns Were Planned. From 
the preceding account, you may be 
thinking that the location and growth 
of Pennsylvania’s towns and cities was 
a matter of chance or accident. On the 
contrary, a great many of our towns 
were carefully planned from the begin- 
ning. Johnstown, for example, was 
planned and laid out by a Swiss immi- 
grant, Joseph Johns. Danville was 
planned by Daniel Montgomery. Allen- 
town was originally laid out by William 
Allen on a high plain overlooking the 
Lehigh. 

From the time of his arrival, William 
Penn was concerned with the founding 
of towns and villages in his colony. In 
eatly colonial times, counties were 
formed first. Within the counties, 
townships were set up as soon as people 
bought and surveyed the land. Then 
came the granting of charters to bor- 
oughs. 

Sometimes a group of families would 
take up a tract of land within a town- 
ship, and by placing their homes fairly 
close together, build a village. In some 
instances, the center of a township was 
set off at the outset as a townstead or 
village. The township of Newton in 
Bucks County was laid out in this man- 
ner with a townstead of 640 acres at its 
center. Around it, radiating from this 
center, were marked off 16 narrow, 
wedge-shaped farms. Bristol was estab- 
lished as a market town by the settlers 
in the lower part of Bucks County. 
Germantown, the first borough in the 
State, received its charter in 1689. It was 
laid out by Francis Pastorius, who 
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planned the main streets to be 60 feet 
wide and the side streets to be 40 feet 
across. 


Settlements Grow Up Near Re- 
sources. Before 1850 the main resource 
used by Pennsylvanians was timber from 
the forests. ‘Towns like Williamsport 
and Lock Haven originally grew up 
around river trade and later thrived on 
the great lumber business. In later 
years when it became possible to trans- 
port coal to market, towns grew up 
around the coal mines. Pottsville was 
one of these. When the mines were 
opened in this area, several land specu- 
lators laid out towns in the vicinity, hop- 
ing to be able to resell their land at a 
profit to miners, builders, and_trades- 
people. Several settlements started in 
different locations, but since none of 
them seemed likely to develop by itself, 
the little villages were joined in 1829 
and incorporated as the borough of 
Pottsville. In 1824 there were only five 
houses in the Pottsville area; in 1831 
there were 534 houses. By 1880, the 
town’s population had reached 13,253. 

Still later, when railroads were devel- 
oped, new coal fields were opened far- 
ther from settled areas. The coal com- 
panies, in order to attract workers and 
their families, hastily built company 
houses and company towns. When the 
oil fields opened, “ oil towns” grew up. 
Many of these coal towns and oil towns 
were less fortunate than Pottsville. As 
production in the mines and wells felt 
off, the population of the towns dwin- 
dled, and today they are ghost towns. 








AN EARLY OIL TOWN in 1866. Note how the oil wells surround the little 


cluster of hastily built wooden buildings. (Pa. Historical and Museum 
Comm.) 





AN ABANDONED TOWN. The house in the foreground was sold for $60, 
knocked down, and shipped to another location where timber was being 
cut. (Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters) 
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One of the most interesting stories of 
the growth of Pennsylvania towns is the 
story of Pithole. On January 7, 1865, a 
new well on the farm of ‘Thomas Holm- 
den on Pithole Creek started pouring 
out 250 barrels of oil a day. When news 
of this success became known, thousands 
of people stampeded to the area to try 
to make their fortunes. In May, four 
months after the first well came in, a 
town was laid out in the wilderness, and 
it came to be known as Pithole. “ By 
September the town had two banks, two 
telegraph offices, a daily newspaper, a 
waterworks system, two churches, a the- 
ater, over fifty hotels, the third largest 
post office in Pennsylvania, and about 
15,000 inhabitants. When some of the 
big wells stopped flowing in August . . . 
operators, speculators, businessmen, and 
others quickly departed. By January, 
1866, Pithole was a deserted village. A 
series of disastrous fires razed most of 
the buildings; others were torn down 
and moved to other towns. The derricks 
were soon cleared away, and today si- 
lence reigns over the grassy land which 
once provided oildom’s greatest excite- 
ment, 


Towns Grew Because of New Trans- 
portation. Roads, canals, and railroads 
have all been responsible for the growth 
of Pennsylvania villages into large towns 
and cities. 

With better transportation, factory 
products could be sold in markets every- 
where. Factory owners could produce 


1 From Early Days of Oil, page 60, by 
Paul H. Giddens, Princeton University Press. 
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more when they were sure of reaching 
more and bigger markets. They could 
produce more, too, when they could get 
a better supply of raw materials from 
other regions. 

As late as 1832 Danville was a little 
village. To the north of it lay a good de- 
posit of iron ore. A few miles away there 
was a deposit of limestone. Only coal or 
charcoal was lacking for an iron indus- 
try. When the North Branch Canal was 
opened in 1832, coal, charcoal, and iron 
ore could be brought in by water, and 
in 1838 an iron furnace was operating 
successfully. In the same way, the indus- 
try of Allentown and Lehigh County be- 
gan growing as soon as the Lehigh Ca- 
nal opened. When the Oil Creek Rail- 
road was built from Oil Creek to ‘Titus- 
ville, that town became the center of 
the oil industry in its area. But there 
was another factor of great importance 
in the growth of ‘Titusville — the char- 
acter and determination of its citizens. 


Towns Grew Because of Men’s Enter- 
prise and Imagination. Resources and 
favorable locations account for the 
growth of many Pennsylvania towns, 
but far more of our hamlets and villages 
grew because of the enterprise of their 
residents. Men with imagination found- 
ed new industries. In the factories, peo- 
ple found work. As the number of peo- 
ple grew, skilled laborers were needed to 
build shops and houses. More stores, a 
bank, and offices were needed in the 
gtowing community. 

Titusville was already a village of sev- 
eral hundred people when Drake struck 
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oil nearby. “ From the beginning of the 
oil boom, Titusville’s leading citizens 
struggled to keep the village a peaceful 
and law-abiding community, a decent 
place in which to reside — and they did. 
This induced many an oilman to bring 
his family and make Titusville his home. 
As a result of these influences, Titus- 
ville emerged in 1870 as the commercial, 
financial, and cultural capital of the oil 
region with a population of ten to 
twelve thousand.’ Churches were 
built, a private academy was started, 
and courses of lectures and concerts 
were maintained. Titusville came to be 
xnown as the “ Queen City ” because of 
the efforts of its citizens. 

All over the State, as hamlets grew 
into towns and villages, the people 
wanted more control of their govern- 
ment. They also wanted special services 
that the county or township could not 
provide. ‘They wanted streets laid out, 
improved, and lighted. They wanted 
fire and police protection, and_ better 
schools. To secure these things, they 
voted to incorporate the village or town 
and secured a charter from the State, 
thus forming a government of their own. 
These people in the growing towns were 
not content with things as they were; 
they knew that something better could 
be had and they set to work to get it. 

In a later chapter, you will learn how 
the people of Williamsport acted to- 
gether to bring new industry to their 
town when dwindling timber supplies 
reduced their lumber industry. In recent 
years there have been many other ex- 

1 From Early Days of Oil, page 89. 
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amples of the action of citizens to build 
up or rebuild their towns. When coal 
mine employment dropped in Scranton 
from 30,000 to 10,000, the people of the 
town went to work to get new industries. 
Within a few years they had attracted 
37 new industrial plants, creating over 
16,000 new jobs. When World War II 
ended, Canonsburg’s huge war plant 
was closed and the town faced the threat 
of large-scale unemployment. The citi- 
zens of the community acted to bring 
seven new industries into the town, all 
of them housed in the big war plant, 
with a total of 2,700 new jobs. Elwood 
City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
Dillsburg, and many others have acted 
in the same way with courage and re- 
sourcefulness to make their communities 
gTow. 


Towns Grow with the Rise of Indus- 
try. When new machines and steam 
power made factories possible shortly 
after 1820, Pennsylvania towns had their 
first big growth. The factory owners 
needed workers. They found some of 
them among the new immigrants from 
Europe. They hired some workers away 
from other jobs in the cities. They em- 
ployed women and children. Most im- 
portant, however, they attracted people 
from the farms — people who did not 
like farming or whose farms were not 
prosperous. 

At the same time, new binders, reap- 
ers, and threshing machines were being 
built for farm work. With the new ma- 
chines, the farmer could produce more 
food than before. He did not need as 
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many farm workers to help him, and 
the extra workers were freed to take fac- 
tory jobs in the city. Even without these 
workers, Pennsylvania farmers were able 
with new machines to grow enough food 
to supply city needs. As you have 
learned in Chapter 17, the use of ma- 
chinery on farms spread most rapidly 
after the Civil War. After that time, too, 
there was a continuous movement of 
people from farms to cities. 

In Chapter 17, we saw how Pennsyl- 
vania’s industries grew after the Civil 
War. With each new invention and 
each new industry, new jobs were made 
available. Since the new industries were 
usually set up in or near the towns and 
cities, these places continued to grow. 
Their new residents came from two 
sources: from the farms and from Eu- 
rope. 

From 1860 until the start of World 
War I in 1914, there was a great flow 
of immigrants into Pennsylvania from 
Europe. Some of these new arrivals took 
up farms; others went to work in the 
coal fields. Many, however, stayed in 
the cities, attracted by the opportunity 
of factory jobs at wages far higher than 
those paid in Europe. 

In good times, there has usually been 
a flow of people from rural areas to the 
cities, looking for jobs. In times of busi- 
ness depression, people have moved out 
of the cities back to the farms. Overall, 
since 1860, the trend has been away 
from farms to the cities. Pennsylvania’s 
population in colonial times was almost 
entirely rural. The 1950 census figures 
show that of our ten million people, 
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7,403,036 now live in urban areas, while 
3,094,976 still live on farms or in rural 
villages. 

Pennsylvania still has a larger rural 
population than any other state in the 
union. Since both rural and city popula- 
tions are growing today, population ex- 
perts believe that the historical move- 
ment of people from farm to city may 
have stopped in Pennsylvania. 

There is a new influence on the 
growth of smaller towns and cities. In 
our metropolitan areas, trafic has be- 
come so heavy that it is more and more 
difficult for factories to move in their 
supplies and to move out their prod- 
ucts. New industries and new plants of 
older industries are being set up in small- 
er towns where traffic is less of a prob- 
lem. The workers in these plants may 
live in small, neighboring villages and 
go to and from work by car. If this plan 
continues, it will check the movement of 
people from rural to urban areas. 


Metropolis and Hinterland. A me- 
tropolis is a large city and the cluster of 
communities around it. If you were to 
study the growth of any of America’s 
large cities, you would discover that 
they all grew outward from their cen- 
ters. New homes, new business sections, 
even new factory sections were built on 
the border of the cities. 

As the city continued to grow, the 
old borders were passed. New residen- 
tial sections appeared with new business 
centers. Once again industries would lo- 
cate on the growing edge, only to be 
swallowed up in turn. 
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Gradually, the buildings flowed up to 
the limits of nearby villages. The peo- 
ple in these villages became absorbed in 
the life of the city, took jobs there, 
patronized the city’s stores, enjoyed its 
recreations. Sometimes the villages were 
actually incorporated into the govern- 
ment of the city; sometimes they kept 
their own government. But in every 
case, they became part of the metropo- 
lis. Pennsylvania has two outstanding 
metropolitan centers in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. In addition, the fol- 
lowing are recognized as metropolitan 
areas: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Al- 
toona, Ene, Harrisburg, Johnstown, 
Lancaster, Reading, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, and York. 

Every city in Pennsylvania has its 
trading area. The people who live in 
this area shop in that city and visit it 
for business, social, and other reasons. 
The city acts like a magnet, drawing 
people into its activities. The area over 
which this drawing power works is 
called the city’s service area. 


Truck and Automobile Change Vil- 
lage and Country Life. From colonial 
times until after the Civil War, the vil- 
lage storekeeper was the man with whom 
the farmer traded. He carried a wide as- 
sortment of goods in his “ general store ” 
which he traded for the farmer’s prod- 
uce. Some of these goods like glassware, 
hardware, and dress goods, came from 
Europe. Other products like molasses, 
salt, sugar, tea, and spices were called 
“West Indies goods.” After the store- 
keeper had built up a large enough stock 


of farm produce, he sent it by packhorse 
or wagon to Philadelphia or Baltimore 
where it was sold. 

The village storekeeper often acted 
as a middleman between the farmers 
and city people who bought and used 
their produce. He also acted as banker 
for the farmer, extending him credit 
and lending him money. Later, a great 
number of state banks appeared to take 
over the storekeeper’s banking services. 
As roads improved and as canals and 
railroads appeared, more and more 
farmers were able to take their produce 
to town and city markets themselves. 
The village storekeeper began to decline 
in importance. 

Before the day of inexpensive auto- 
mobiles, people in the country areas 
went to town by wagon or on horse- 
back. Usually, they went to a town from 
which they could get home by nightfall. 
When the automobile became common, 
the farmer and his family could go 
much farther from home to trade, to 
get the services of doctors and hospi- 
tals, to attend lodge meetings, or to go 
to the movies. Naturally, they chose to 
pass by the smaller towns and villages 
and go to the bigger towns to trade. 

As a result, the smaller towns suf: 
fered a loss in trade. The storekeepers 
could no longer keep a big supply of 
goods or a great variety on hand. The 
general store in which village and farm 
people could buy everything from 
clothes to farm tools was no longer a 
profitable business. Even the people in 
the village began to go to larger towns 
to trade. 
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TRUCK DELIVERIES now bring a great variety of goods over Pennsylvania’s 
fine highways to the stores in outlying villages and hamlets. (U.S.D.A. 
photograph by Forsythe) 


When hard-surfaced roads and good 
highways were built, the people on 
farms and in villages could go even far- 
ther from home. It was now not only 
the village merchant but the small- 
town merchant also who suffered from 
loss of trade. Then came the chain 
store to add to the local merchant’s 
troubles. The “ five-and-ten-cent stores ” 
were the first successful chain stores. 
The goods they sold were bought in 
large quantities at low prices by the 
head office of the “ chain” and shipped 
out to the stores by train. Dry goods 
stores and clothing stores were also es- 
tablished in chains and operated in the 


same way. When trucks and _trailer- 
trucks came into use, new kinds of 
chain stores appeared. It was possible to 
furnish grocery stores and drugstores by 
these giant trucks. 

At first, the local merchants found 
the competition of chain stores almost 
too much for them. However, they soon 
found that they, too, could be supplied 
with fresh and attractive goods by 
means of trailer-truck delivery. By hard 
work and careful management, the lo- 
cal merchant has managed to survive in 
most communities. The result of this 
competition is that smaller towns now 
have more attractive and better fur- 
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nished stores than ever before. No long- 
er is it necessary for village and country 
people to go to the big city to find what 
they want; they can find it closer to 
home. 

Thus the automobile and truck have 
brought many changes to the people 
who live on farms and in villages. The 
greatest change, perhaps, is that these 
people are no longer isolated, no longer 
confined to.a small rural area. They can 
take part in the life of larger towns and 
cities. ‘They can market their goods 
more easily and efficiently. They can 
buy a greater variety of products either 
in their home stores or in stores in neat- 
by towns. They can work in a large 
town and drive to their homes in the 
country when the day is over. The au- 
tomobile has revolutionized their lives. 


New Inventions Change Village and 
Country Life. Life in the country, and 
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in villages and small towns, has been 
greatly changed in many ways by new 
inventions. The new stores offer a great 
variety of goods. The telephone has 
given them easy communication with 
other places. Radio and television have 
brought into their homes the same en- 
tertainment that city people enjoy, as 
well as such useful information as 
weather and market reports. 

Power lines carry electricity to the re- 
motest regions of our State today. With 
electricity in village and farm homes, 
people everywhere can have vacuum 
cleaners, electric refrigerators, freezers, 
automatic washing machines, ranges, 
and other appliances that make home 
living more comfortable. The work of 
the farm has been lightened by motor 
truck, tractor, and power tools. People 
on farms and in villages have more lei- 
sure and a more varied life now than 
ever before. 


4. THE SHAPE OF OUR COMMUNITIES 


In Pennsylvania, as in every state, 
towns and cities have been shaped by 
the contours of the land. In mountain 
areas, buildings were strung out along 
the roadway. People built wherever they 
could on level land. They spread out 
along the bottom of the valleys rather 
than up a hill. In early days when riv- 
ers were the main way of travel, they 
built first along the water’s edge. Today 
Pennsylvania has many of these “ string 
towns,” as they are called. 

When a town was laid out on level 


ground, main streets and cross streets 
were marked off first. Then the whole 
tract was divided into lots. Usually some 
of the lots were donated as sites for 
government buildings or schools, and 
the rest were offered for sale. The men 
who laid out a town had to take into ac- 
count three great community needs: a 
market place, mills, and transportation. 

If the town was to be on a river, 
some land had to be reserved for docks, 
wharves, and warehouses. Space on the 
river also had to be reserved for mills 
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STRING TOWNS: often ‘grow up 
along the banks of rivers. Factories 
use their docks for bringing in sup- 
plies and shipping out finished 
products without traffic problems. 
(State Planning Board) 


which needed water power. If the town 
was located at a crossroads, the lots near- 
est the crossroads would have to be re- 
served for inns, stables, and a market 
place. Later, when railroads were devel- 
oping, some land had to be set aside for 
railroad tracks and stations. 


Locating the Buildings. Usually, the 
first buildings were along crossroads. 
People built homes on these main roads 
outside the business or market area. In 
those days there was no roar of traffic 
to make such a location unpleasant for 
a householder. People did not continue 
building very far out along the cross- 
roads since they preferred to be close to 
the center of the community. Cross 
streets were built and occupied instead. 

Thus with cross streets and main 
streets meeting at right angles, the 
towns took on a checkerboard pattern. 
Philadelphia streets had been planned 
in checkerboard patterns from the very 
start. Most of the Pennsylvania towns 
for which plans were made followed this 
pattern as far as the contour of the land 
permitted. 


Locating Factories and Railroads. 
When the first factories and railroads 
appeared in Pennsylvania towns, they 
created a problem that has been with 
us ever since. The problem was where 
to place the factories and the railroad 
tracks and stations. The early factories 
needed locations near waterfalls or dams. 
Later when steam power took the place 
of water power, the factories stayed 
near to rivers or main roads in order to 
receive their raw materials and ship out 
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their products easily. They also had to 
be near the center of population so that 
their workers could walk to work easily. 

The railroad companies wanted to 
place their stations close to the center of 
town so that passengers could get to 
and from the trains easily. They had to 
locate their tracks and freight depots as 
close as possible to the factories they 
served. Usually, they bought or were 
given the right of way along riverbanks 
and through sections already occupied 
by factories, since no one wanted rail- 
road tracks coming down the main 
streets. 

As factories grew in number and ex- 
panded over new areas, the houses near- 
by became less desirable to live in. Peo- 
ple who built new homes looked for lots 
away from the noise and smoke of the 
factories and railroads. This was the be- 
ginning of the suburban residence areas. 
Today there are whole communities, 
entirely residential, which exist as sub- 
urbs of large industrial cities. 


The Growth of Slums. Both busi- 
ness and industry continued to grow, 
and places had to be found for new 
stores and office buildings. When eleva- 
tors were invented and new methods of 
construction were found, tall buildings 
could be put up. The skyscrapers par- 
tially solved the problem of space, but 
as business continued to grow, the old 
market place spread out in all directions. 
Old houses were torn down or convert- 
ed into shops and stores. As the new 
business section developed, the houses 
closest to it became less desirable to live 
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in. Many of them were left unpainted 
and unrepaired; from such places our 
city slums developed. 

Today most towns and cities have 
zoning ordinances which reserve certain 
zones or sections for industry, others for 
stores and shops, and others for houses 
and apartments. With such zoning plans 
we will be able in the future to avoid 
the “depressed”. or slum areas — the 
sites of old houses and apartment build- 
ings which were hurt by the invasion of 
factories and business houses into their 
neighborhoods. 


New Problems. Today, however, we 
have a problem that people in 1900 did 
not have. City streets are crowded with 
trucks, busses, and automobiles. To 
avoid this congestion, more and more 
industries are building their new plants 
outside of cities or in small towns. No 
matter where they are located now, 
workers can get to them in their own 
cars, and trucks can move in raw ma- 
terials and move out finished products 
easily. To avoid traffic hazards and con- 
gestion our newer residential communi- 
ties are planned with curved streets 
carefully set up.to avoid blind corners 
and to regulate the flow of traffic. 

Pennsylvania communities continue 
to grow and change. In the ten years 
between 1940 and 1gs0 Philadelphia 
gained 140,000 new residents. ‘T'wenty- 
one of our other cities also gained in 
population. On the other hand, 23 of 
our cities lost in population, some of 
them severely. Of our other incorpo- 
rated communities, 53 gained in popu- 
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lation and 43 lost. State College had an 
increase of 11,000 persons in the ten 
years from 1940 to 1950. 

In 1937 the State Planning Board 
began a program of photographing the 
entire surface of Pennsylvania from the 
air. ‘The project was completed in 1941. 
In 1949 a second program was started 
to produce a new and up-to-date set 
of aerial photographs. Comparison of 
photographs for the same area shows 
dramatically the changing shape of 
Pennsylvania’s communities. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Name the three characteristics that 
all communities have in common. 

2. For what economic reasons do people 
live in communities? 

3. What kinds of economic jobs does 
the community perform for its residents? 

4. What social advantages are there in 
living in a community? 

5. Why did towns grow up at cross- 
roads? 

6. Why did some towns grow up near 
waterfalls? 

7. How did Pennsylvania’s resources in- 
fluence the location of towns? 

8. What influence did transportation 
have on the growth of Pennsylvania’s com- 
munities? 

g- What part has the rise of industry 
played in the growth of our towns and 
cities? 

10. In what ways have automobiles, 
radio, and electricity changed life in rural 
areas? 

11. How have business and industrial 
needs affected the shapes in which our 
communities have grown? 
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DISCUSSION 

1. How are the large and small com- 
munities of Pennsylvania tied together? 

2. Can you think of reasons why new 
communities might grow up in the present 
time? Do you know of any such com- 
munities? 

3- Did your own community 
“ grow ” or was it planned? 

4. How do urban and rural populations 
compare in Pennsylvania today? 

5. If you had the opportunity to select 
the community in which you wanted to 
live, what kind would it be? What things 
would you want it to have that your pres- 
ent community does not have? 


just 


VOCABULARY 
Explain the meaning of these terms: 
isolated packhorse train 
metropolis townstead 
trading area string town 
chain store checkerboard plan 
specialization depressed area 
hinterland zoning 


EXPLORING YOUR COMMUNITY 

1. Find out all you can about the early 
history of your community. Try to find out 
why the location was selected, who first 
settled there, and what made the com- 
munity grow. Make a class history of the 
founding of your community. 

2. Let a committee try to get together 
a collection of old pictures, photographs, 
groups, organizations, etc., showing your 
community in earlier days. Also collect 
pictures showing it today. Note the 
changes. How do you account for them? 

3. Interview people who have recently 
moved into your community. Ask them to 
tell you why they chose your particular 
community. 
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4. If possible, try to locate some old 
maps of your town. Compare them with a 
map showing it as it is today. What does 
the comparison indicate? Can you explain 
or account for it? 

5. Select some representative business 
and professional people in your community 
and ask them what advantages your com- 
munity offers them in carrying on their 
vocation. What would it have to offer you 
in the vocation you are preparing for? 

6. Write to the State Planning Board 
for copies of aerial photographs of your 
community. See whether they have photo- 
graphs taken at an interval of several years 
in order to show the community’s growth. 

7. You may learn much about your 
community just by observing. Let several 
groups serve as observers to report back to 
the class on their impressions of your 
town’s business section, housing, recrea- 
tion facilities, industrial areas, parking, 
trafic conditions, and similar things. What 
do their impressions indicate? 

8. Make a bar graph showing the popu- 
lation of your community for the last so 
years by 10-year periods. On a similar 
graph show the birth and death rate for 
the same period. Can you account for the 
difference in the figures if there is an ap- 
preciable one? 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Botsford, H., Valley of Oil (Hastings 
House, 1946). 
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Chambersburg: Its Record and Its Prospect 
(Archives Pub. Co., Harrisburg, 1945). 

Giddens, P. H., Birth of the Oil Industry 
(Macmillan, 1938). 

Murphy, R. E. and M. M. F., Pennsyl- 
vania Landscapes (Pa. Book Service, 
1938). Shows how geography is related 
to community development. 

Nolan, J. B., The Schuylkill (Rutgers Univ. 
PICSS,F 1051) « 

Perry, G. S., Cities of America (McGraw- 
Hill, 1947). Good sketches of most 
major Pennsylvania cities. 

Russ, W. A., Jr., “ The Country Store of 
Half a Century Ago” (Pa. History, vol. 
N71 950) 

Singmaster, Elsie, Pennsylvania’s Susque- 
hanna (McFarland, Harrisburg, 1950). 

Survey of the Resources and Opportunities 
of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania (Atr- 
chives Pub. Co., Harrisburg, 1947). 
Mostly about Lewistown and its growth 
in relation to the region. 

Way, F., The Allegheny (Farrar, 1942). 

Wildes, H. E., The Delaware (Farrar, 


1940). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ Cities, Why They Grow,” film, sound 
(Coronet Films). 

“Know Your Community,” 
(Bowmar). 

* Our Community,” film, sound (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films). 

“ Your Town, a Story of America,” film, 
sound (Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers). 


filmstrip 





Chapter 24 


MANY TYPES 
OF COMMUNITIES 


Do you live in a farming community? If so, you must know and heat 
much about farming. If you live in a mining community, you must 
hear much about the mining of coal and about wage contracts. If you 
live in Harrisburg, you are likely to hear about elections, political 
parties, and the salaries of government employees. If your town is a 
county seat, you hear a good deal about the government of your 
county. 

There are hundreds of communities in Pennsylvania, varying in 
size from little villages to large cities. They vary in type also. There 
are farming communities, mining communities, urban communities, 
and many others. 

In this chapter we shall learn about many of the types of com- 
munities we have in Pennsylvania. One of these types may be like the 
community in which you live. It will not be exactly like it, because 
every community is unique. Some of the descriptions in this chapter 
may remind you of communities in Pennsylvania that you have 
visited. Others may be about types of communities you have neither 
lived in nor visited but which you may find interesting to know about. 


I. PENNSYLVANIA’S COMMUNITIES ARE CLASSIFIED 


A community can be classified in 
many different ways, depending upon 
the purpose of the classification. Later 
in this chapter we shall classify Pennsyl- 
vania communities according to the 
ways in which their residents make a 
living. The United States Bureau of 


Census classifies all communities as 
tural or urban. Any community of 2,500 
or more people is called urban; the 
others are called rural. Our State gov- 
ernment has still a different classifica- 
tion for purposes of passing laws and 
getting the State’s work done. 
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Our Communities Are Classified by 
the State Government. Our State leg- 
islature is asked to pass laws for many 
of our communities, granting them 
powers they need to meet their own 
peculiar problems. Our State executive 
departments are required to supervise 
and direct many kinds of community 
activities, from education to water in- 
spection. The procedures they use in 
this work depend upon the size of the 
community. The problems of a large 
city are much different from those of 
smaller cities and villages. For these rea- 
sons our State government has classi- 
fied Pennsylvania’s communities accord- 
ing to size. 

As we shall see later, there is another 
reason. The constitution forbids the 
passing of a law that affects only one 
borough or township. However, the As- 
sembly can pass laws affecting an entire 
class of communities. Thus the State 
classification is necessary to permit the 
Assembly to pass wise laws governing 
local communities. 

The State classification recognizes 
three kinds of local communities: cities, 
boroughs, and townships. Although the 
classification was determined, originally, 
by population, the powers granted local 
communities proved more important. 
Thus a city has certain powers that a 
borough does not have. Boroughs have 
some powers not granted to townships. 

Today we have four classes of cities, 
as follows: 


first class, with a population of 1,000,000 
Or more; 
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second class, with a population of be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000; 

second class A with a population of be- 
tween 135,000 and 500,000; 

third class with a population of between 
10,000 and 135,000. 


Philadelphia is our only city of the first 
class. Pittsburgh is the only city of the 
second class. Scranton is the only city 
of the second class A. There are 47 
third-class cities. 

Most of Pennsylvania’s cities started 
out as boroughs. The borough is a me- 
dium-sized community where people 
live close together. The name borough 
goes back to our colonial times. It is 
found in only a few Eastern states. 
Communities of the same size in the 
Midwest, for example, are called towns, 
villages, or sometimes even cities. 

Townships were set up to provide lo- 
cal governments for people who do not 
live close together as in boroughs and 
cities. 

There are two classes of townships. 
In order to become a township of the 
first class, a community must have a 
population of 300 or more persons per 
square mile, Communities with less pop- 
ulation are second-class townships. The 
largest first-class township is Upper 
Darby with 85,000 people; the smallest 
is South Versailles with a population of 
370 persons. 

On January 1, 1956, there were 943 
boroughs, 73 first-class townships, and 
1,495 second-class townships in Pennsyl- 
vania. Only one community, Blooms- 
burg, is called a town. It was given its 
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special classification and powers by the 
Assembly in 1870. Originally it had been 
Bloomsburg ‘Township, but its territory 
was divided among several neighboring 
townships in Columbia County, and 
what was left after this division became 
the town of Bloomsburg. 

In addition to these local govern- 
ments, there are 2,505 school districts in 
Pennsylvania. These were also created 
by the State and given power to levy 
taxes for school needs. Their other pow- 
ers and duties will be discussed later. 


Changing Population Does Not 
Change a Community’s Classification. 
The figures given above show the popu- 
lation a community must have in order 
to receive ofhcial State classification. 
Thus when a second-class township in- 
creases in population sufficiently, it may 
become a first-class township. When a 
third-class city increases in size suffi- 
ciently, it may become a city of the sec- 
ond-class A group. Except for cities, a 
growing community does not automati- 
cally change classification when its 
population increases. Thus the borough 
of Norristown, with a population of 
38,126, is large enough to be classed 
as a third-class city. The township of 
Hempfield in Westmoreland County 
had a 1950 population of 22,463, which 
was more than that of 24 of the State’s 
third-class cities. In order to change its 
classification, a community follows pro- 
cedures set up by law. Thus, in a com- 
munity that wishes to become a_bot- 
ough, a majority of resident freeholders 
must sign a petition to the court of 


quarter sessions. Notice of the applica- 
tion must appear in newspapers for four 
consecutive weeks. If the court approves 
the petition, it may issue a decree incor- 
porating the borough. 

Similarly, a community’s classification 
is not changed automatically when its 
population declines. For example, 
Scranton, a city of the second class A, 
had a population of 140,404 in 1940, but 
by 1950 its population had dropped to 
125,080, which is less than the 135,000 
required for second-class A cities. Even 
so, Scranton did not automatically be- 
come a city of the third class, and it will 
not do so until someone moves to have 
its charter changed. 


Many of Our Communities Are In- 
corporated. An incorporated commu- 
nity is one which has been granted a 
charter by our State government. Such 
a charter permits the people of a com- 
munity to organize a government of 
their own. An incorporated community 
can levy taxes and use its revenue to 
pave and light its streets, lay sewers, 
employ its own policemen, and to do 
many other things for its own improve- 
ment that it could not otherwise do. 
The idea that a community should goy- 
ern itself originated a long time ago, 
and it is a basic part of our Pennsylvania 
heritage. Through local governments 
the people can make their own decisions, 
solve their local problems, and plan the 
growth and development of their com- 
munities. 


Pennsylvania Has Many Small Towns 
and Cities. Pennsylvania has more 
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small cities and towns than any other 
state and it has more people living in 
towns and cities than any other state. 
There are 2,695 local governments, not 
counting school districts, in our State. 
Here are some interesting figures about 
the places in which Pennsylvanians live. 
Pennsylvania has: 


628 communities of less than 2,500 in 
population; 

138 communities of from 2,500 to 5,000; 

128 communities of from 5,000 to 
10,000; 

70 communities of from 
25,000; 


10,000 to 
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11 communities of from 25,000 to 
50,000; 

g communities of from 
100,000; 

6 communities of more than 100,000. 


50,000 to 


You might think that all of Pennsyl- 
vania’s people live in cities, towns, and 
boroughs, but this is not true. The rural 
population of Pennsylvania in 1950 to- 
talled over 3 million. Of these nearly 
2¥2 million live outside of incorporated 
towns, cities, and boroughs. Many of 
these people live on farms. Others live 
in the country even though they do not 
farm. Still others live in small hamlets. 


2. MANY COMMUNITIES ARE CENTERS OF FARM LIFE 


Because Pennsylvania has fertile 
fields, farming has always been one of 
the leading occupations of the State. 
Many of our villages, towns, and small 
cities serve the needs and interests of 
the farm people. Some of them are pri- 
marily centers of farm life. Let us look 
into one of these farm hamlets of today 
to see what its life is like. 


Farmville. ‘The village, which we 
will call Farmville, is on a main highway 
in the southeast part of the State. Its 
shops, hotels, stores, and luncheonettes 
all stand along the highway, as do most 
of its seventy houses. The other houses 
and the church stand on the four short 
cross streets. Farmville is an old com- 
munity, but the history of its early days 
has been forgotten. There are only three 
or four of its oldest residents who can 


remember what its life was like before 
1900. 

They can recall that for a long time 
Farmville had a population of about 
150. In those days, there were three 
blacksmith shops and a wheelwright 
shop in the village. On the outskirts 
there was a tannery, and for many years 
a creamery. When brick was needed for 
houses and the school building, one of 
the residents set up a kiln on a nearby 
farm which had a deposit of good clay. 
For forty years there was one shoemaker 
in town, a man who could do all kinds 
of leatherwork, including repairing har- 
nesses. ‘There has always been a union 
church in Farmville. The largest of the 
three stores is a general store that has 
been run by members of one family as 
far back as anyone can remember. 

Thus, Farmville in its early days was 
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a rural hamlet that served the needs of 
nearby farmers. When they needed 
horseshoes, new tips for their plows, 
wheels for their wagons, or salt and 
sugar, they came to the shops and stores 
in the village. On Sundays they came 
in to church. During the winter months, 
their children walked to the school- 
house on the hill at the eastern edge of 
the village. 

Now a good deal of this life has 
changed. The population of Farmville 
has doubled in the past five years. Once, 
all the residents earned their living right 
in Farmville; now most of them go to 
work in nearby cities. The blacksmiths, 
wheelwright, and shoemaker are gone. 
Now there are two garages and a farm 
implement store which also sells elec- 
trical appliances. Farmville still serves 
some of the needs of nearby farmers, 
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but for most of their purchases of 
clothes, equipment, automobiles, furni- 
ture, and similar articles they go to 
larger towns that lie within twenty miles. 
They still come to the union church and 
they send their children to the new con- 
solidated school on the hill. The farm- 
ers still gather occasionally in the 
Grange Hall. But for movies and other 
recreation they have to go to larger 
towns nearby. 

Farmville is typical of hundreds of 
small villages scattered over Pennsyl- 
vania’s countryside. Perhaps the only 
nontypical feature of Farmville is its 
recent growth in population and the 
number of new residents who earn their 
livings outside of the village. Otherwise 
it is much like all the other hamlets 
which still exist to serve the needs of 
nearby farmers. 


3. MANY COMMUNITIES DEPEND UPON MINING 


The resources lying beneath the sur- 
face of Pennsylvania are rich and widely 
spread. The workers who were hired to 
develop these resources needed homes 
for themselves and their families. If the 
mines, oil fields, and quarries were 
started out in unsettled country, new 
towns had to be built. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the resources were developed near 
an already established community. 
These towns grew and prospered as coal 
fields, oil wells, and quarries began to 
produce. But new or old, most of these 
communities turned their business life 


toward the new development and came 
to depend upon it for their prosperity. 

Coal mining, oil drilling, and stone 
quarrying are called extractive industries 
because their products are taken out of 
or extracted from the earth. You may 
live in a community that has grown up 
or expanded because of one of these in- 
dustries. 


Mining Communities of Western 
Pennsylyania. The bituminous coal 
fields cover a large area in western Penn- 
sylvania. Some of this coal lies so deep 
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COKEBURG is a coal-mining town with the miners’ houses standing not 
far from the mine entrance. (Educational Dept., Bituminous Coal Institute) 


in the earth that it can be mined only 
by sinking deep shafts. The miners 
work at various levels along the shaft, 
which they reach by lifts, or elevators. 
The coal they work is hoisted to the 
surface and into an overhead tipple. 
From there it goes to a plant where it is 
crushed, sorted, cleaned and washed. 
Since underground mining is expensive, 
it can be carried on only in large mines 
employing large numbers of miners. 
There is usually a village near such a 
mine, and most of the men in the vil- 
lage work in the mine. 

Most of the coal in the bituminous 
region lies closer to the surface. It may 
crop out along the side of a deep valley. 
At these spots the drift mine, with its 
shaft sloping gradually down to the lev- 


el of the coal, is generally used. Many 
of them have been opened on side roads 
away from the main highway and in the 
country where no community is at hand. 
For these mines, the mining companies 
have built little villages near the mines 


so that their workers can live close at 
hand. 


Mineville. Let us look into a typical 
mining town, which we shall call Mine- 
ville. ‘The homes of Mineville are built 
close together in a row along each side 
of the road. They are of frame construc- 
tion and are all alike. Most of them are 
unpainted. The men who work in the 
mine rent their homes from the mining 
company. ‘he general store, where the 
people buy groceries and other goods, is 
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owned by the mining company. It is op- 
erated by a manager who leases the 
building from the company. The min- 
ing company employs a doctor and a 
nurse, who have an office in the village, 
to care for the miners and their fami- 
lies. An elementary school, a church, a 
gasoline station, and a garage complete 
the community. 

This is a typical mining town. The 
people are almost entirely dependent 
upon the mine for their livelihood. If 
they wish to shop for many of the things 
people ordinarily need or if they seek 
entertainment, they must go to a nearby 
town or city. When the coal has been 
worked out and the mine closes, they 
may have to seek work as well as homes 
elsewhere. There are many such towns 
in Pennsylvania. Some of them have be- 
come ghost towns. 


Anthracite Towns and Cities of East- 
er Pennsylvania. The anthracite or 
hard coal region is located in eastern 
and northeastern Pennsylvania. Since 
anthracite coal lies deep in the earth, 
nearly all of the mines are deep shaft 
mines. Huge breakers and cleaning 
plants are located at or near the open- 
ing of the mine shafts to size, grade, and 
clean the coal as it comes from the mine. 

Anthracite coal has been mined in 
Pennsylvania for over a hundred years. 
Where the mines prospered, mining vil- 
lages arose. In other cases mines were 
opened where villages and towns al- 
ready existed, and some of these com- 
munities have grown into cities. Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton are the 
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three largest anthracite cities. They are 
called anthracite cities even though in 
all three of them a majority of the peo- 
ple work in textile mills, machine shops, 
and on the railroads, rather than in the 
mines. 

Throughout the anthracite region 
there are many small mining villages, 
towns, and cities. Some of these are 
company towns like Mineville. Through- 
out this region, as in western Pennsyl- 
vania, mine tipples and breakers, heaps 
of waste, endless trains of coal cars, and 
river barges show how much these com- 
munities and their people depend upon 
coal for a livelihood. 


Some Pennsylvania Communities De- 
pend upon Oil. In the oil region of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, there are 
many communities that have grown up 
around the oil industry. A great deal of 
the business of these towns depends up- 
on the oil fields. Factories and stores 
furnish equipment and supplies needed 
in oil drilling. The men who work in the 
oil fields and their families trade in the 
community stores. The business talk in 
these communities deals largely with 
the affairs of the oil industry. 

Tank trucks rumble through the 
streets of these communities and along 
the nearby highways. Trains of tank cars 
carry petroleum and oil products to dis- 
tant markets. Derricks, pumping jacks, 
and storage tanks dot the nearby land- 
scape. Underground pipelines carry 
some of the oil to the refineries. 

Some of these refineries stand near 
the principal communities of this re- 
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gion: Oil City, Bradford, Warren, 
Franklin, and ‘Titusville. There are oth- 
er small communities like Petrolia which 
depend entirely upon refineries. In these 
plants, the raw petroleum is heated and 
combined with certain chemicals to pro- 
duce gasoline, lubricating oil, and other 
by-products. Usually, the refineries are 
placed on the outskirts of towns and vil- 
lages because heating the oil creates un- 
pleasant odors. 


Many Communities Depend upon 
Other Extractive Industries. Lime- 
stone, sandstone, industrial clay, slate, 
iron ore, and timber are found in various 
parts of Pennsylvania. As you drive over 
the State you can see the plants that are 
extracting and producing products for 
industrial use from these resources. 
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In some cases these plants are near 
sizable cities. ‘This is true of the cement 
plants around Allentown. In other cases 
they are located in or near villages or 
small cities, where they form the princi- 
pal industry and occupation. Cornwall 
is a small but important iron mining 
town. Slatington is appropriately named, 
for the quarrying and production of 
slate is its main industry. Clay products 
are produced at Curwensville and Clear- 
field. Bellefonte, located in the lime- 
stone region, has a large lime plant. The 
one really large lumber mill that re- 
mains in our State is located at Sheffield. 
You may think of other places where an 
extractive industry provides the princi- 
pal employment for the people of a vil- 
lage or town. You may live in such a 
community. 


4. OTHER KINDS OF COMMUNITIES 


While villages, towns, and cities pro- 
duce many of the goods and services 
that their people ordinarily require, they 
may also be known for some special fea- 
ture or service they perform. County 
seats, residential suburbs, and college 
towns are such communities. 


Harrisburg Is Our State Capital. 
Harrisburg had its beginning in 1712 
when John Harris built a trading post 
and opened a ferry on the Susquehanna 
River. The trading post grew into a vil- 
lage, and the village grew into a city. In 
1812 Harrisburg became the capital of 
Pennsylvania. Today it is a city of 84,000 


people, surrounded by many suburbs. 

Harrisburg is the home of Pennsyl- 
vania’s State government. The State 
capitol building dominates the sky line. 
Of Italian Renaissance design, with its 
tall dome patterned after that of St. Pe- 
ter’s in Rome, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful State capitol buildings in America. 
Within the building there are halls 
where the Assembly and Senate meet, 
executive offices for the Governor and 
for other State officers and agencies. At 
the sides and the rear of the capitol 
building are the State museum building, 
ofice buildings, and the Pennsylvania 
Education Building. 
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Harrisburg is a city of hotels. When 
the Assembly is in session, many legisla- 
tors remain in Harrisburg during the 
weekly sessions and return to their 
homes each week end. The city also at- 
tracts reporters, lobbyists, and people 
who need the services of government of- 
ficials and agencies. Harrisburg enter- 
tains many conventions, for delegates 
like to visit their capital. Hotels and 
restaurants in the city can accommodate 
large groups. 

Harrisburg is a trading center as well 
as a capital city. Chain and department 
stores, specialty shops, restaurants, and 
theaters line the streets of the business 
district. People who come to Harrisburg 
on government business have helped to 
make it a trading community. But it 
also has a favorable location for trade — 
the intersection of the Great Valley and 
the Susquehanna River Valley. High- 
ways as well as railroads that run 
through these valleys converge upon 
Harrisburg. The Reading Railroad and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have reclas- 
sification yards here where cars are 
switched and new trains are made up 
before setting out for various Atlantic 
seaboard cities. Harrisburg is both a 
trading and transportation center. 

Harrisburg is an industrial commu- 
nity, also. There are steel mills and 
plants that produce metal products and 
other goods. Some of the people of Har- 
risburg work in the mills and shops of 
Steelton and other industrial suburbs. 
Because Harrisburg is our State capital, 
an important trading center, a city with 
mills and factories, as well as the seat of 
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Dauphin County, it is a growing com- 
munity. ‘Today it stretches along the 
Susquehanna River and is surrounded 
by industrial suburbs and attractive res- 
idential suburbs. 


There Are Sixty-Seven County Seat 
Communities in  Pennsylyania. In 
each of our sixty-seven counties there is 
one community in which the county 
government is located. For some coun- 
ties these government centers are large 
cities — Philadelphia in Philadelphia 
County, Pittsburgh in Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Erie in Erie County, Scranton in 
Lackawanna County, and Harrisburg in 
Dauphin County. Most of them, how- 
ever, are small cities or boroughs. 

In the typical county-seat community, 
a county courthouse with a tall clock 
tower dominates the sky line. It is within 
the courthouse that the citizens of the 
county and their officials carry on the 
government activities of the county. 
Here the judges hold court from time to 
time. The recorder makes a record of the 
deeds when a piece of real estate changes 
hands. Other officials issue hunting and 
fishing licenses or marriage licenses. The 
county commissioners and other county 
officers have their offices here. The coun- 
ty jail often is next to the courthouse or 
in the same building. Here the sheriff 
holds accused persons for trial, or offend- 
ers who have been sentenced to serve a 
short jail term. 

Since people come to the county seat 
from all over the county to attend to 
government business and for other sery- 
ices, there are likely to be more attor- 
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THE HISTORIC CIRCLE AT EASTON, where the first courthouse was 
erected in 1756. Easton is a county seat. (Easton Chamber of Commerce) 


neys and other professional people in 
the community than in other communi- 
ties of the same size. And since the 
county seat is the center of political 
news, one or two daily or weekly news- 
papers with a county-wide circulation 
are likely to be published there. 

People from the country and neigh- 
boring villages and towns may come to 
the county seat any day of the week for 
business or shopping. But in the typical 
county seat Saturday is the day when 
the community really comes alive. Then 
people come from all over the county. 
The streets and parking lots are jammed 


with automobiles. People mill in and 
out of offices and stores, crowd the side- 
walks, and visit with their friends and 
neighbors. Saturday is a great day in a 
county seat community. 


State College Is a College Com- 
munity. Pennsylvania has more col- 
leges and universities than any other 
state. A number of these are in the in- 
dustrial and metropolitan communities 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Other 
colleges are located in smaller cities — 
Dickinson at Carlisle, Lafayette at Eas- 
ton, Franklin and Marshall at Lancaster, 
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Allegheny at Meadville, Juniata at Hun- 
tingdon, and Albright at Reading. In 
smaller communities colleges form the 
principal interest and activity of the 
community. Among these are St. Fran- 
cis at Loretto, Westminister at New 
Wilmington, and some of our fourteen 
State Teachers Colleges, such as Millers- 
ville, Mansfield, Edinboro, and Slippery 
Rock. 

State College is the largest college 
community in Pennsylvania. The uni- 
versity began a hundred years ago as a 
farmers’ high school and an agricultural 
college. After the national government 
passed the Morrill Act in 1862 to aid 
the states in providing agricultural and 
mechanical education, it became Penn- 
sylvania’s land grant college. In the 
years since then, other branches and 
departments have been added to the 
university. In ten years the enrollment 
has jumped from five thousand to over 
fifteen thousand students who come 
not only from every section of Penn- 
sylvania but from other states as 
well. 

State College has a population of over 
seventeen thousand. There is no manu- 
facturing or other industry within the 
borough. The people who live there 
regularly are the men and women who 
teach in the college, those who work in 
the buildings and on the grounds of the 
campus, and merchants and professional 
people. There are many eating places in 
the borough, the Nittany Lion Inn, 
which is known to many people in Penn- 
sylvania, a beautiful golf course, many 
churches, and excellent public schools. 


State College looks like the residential 
suburb of a large city, but its interest 
centers in the college, which is its rea- 
son for being. 


Gettysburg Is a Park Town. Gettys- 
burg is a beautiful borough of six thou- 
sand people. It is the home of Gettys- 
burg College, and it is the headquar- 
ters for the Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park. 

Gettysburg was a quiet college town 
in 1863 when the booming guns of ar- 
tillery opened the bloodiest battle of 
the Civil War. Because the battle 
marked the turning point in the war, 
the national government created a na- 
tional military park as a memorial to 
the soldiers who fought and died there. 
The park contains about twenty-five 
hundred acres. Several thousand mark- 
ers and monuments mark the events of 
the battle, the positions of the forces, 
and the resting places of those who fell 
in the battle. A monument to Abraham 
Lincoln marks the spot where he spoke 
the immortal words of his Gettysburg 
address. Another monument with a 
flame that is always kept burning is a 
memorial to the immortality of the men 
who fought and died at Gettysburg. 

Three United States highways, 15, 30, 
and 140, and a number of State high- 
ways lead out from the central square 
in Gettysburg like the spokes of a 
wheel. Thousands of tourists from all 
over the United States travel these high- 
ways each year to visit the Gettysburg 
military park. The people of Gettysburg 
serve their needs in various ways. Some 
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of them have been trained by the Na- 
tional Park Service to guide visitors over 
the park and to describe the events of 
the three-day battle. Others operate the 
eating places, tourist homes, and motels 
that tourists require. Gettysburg is a 
park community known to people in all 
of our states. 


There Are Many Residential Com- 
munities in Pennsylvania. During the 
last fifty years many of our cities have 
outgrown their former limits. The 
growth of industry and trade led to 
building more factories, shops, and 
stores. Former residential districts with- 
in the city have been invaded by these 
business concerns. And as industry and 
trade grew, more homes and apartment 
houses were needed for the growing pop- 
ulation of the city. 

To avoid the congestion that began 
to take place in our cities, many people 
moved out into residential suburbs. The 
electric trolley, commuter train, motor 
bus, and automobile made it possible 
for them to have their homes in attrac- 
tive suburbs and to travel to and from 
their work in the city each day. 

Some residential suburban communi- 
ties have come into being gradually as 
one family after another was attracted 
to a favorable location in the country- 


5. PENNSYLVANIA’S CITIES 


You have seen that many of our small 
hamlets and villages are rural communi- 
ties which serve the needs of people liv- 
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side. Others have come into being al- 
most over night. In such cases large con- 
struction companies select a desirable 
site near the city, draw up plans for a 
model community, and build homes 
and apartment houses for hundreds of 
families, including a central business 
district and its necessary buildings. 

However the residential suburban 
community comes into being, it is just 
what its name implies. It is a place of 
residence for city workers. It is likely to 
have a central business and civic center 
with stores and offices, post office, po- 
lice and fire department, theater, com- 
munity school, and churches. It may be 
incorporated as a borough and have its 
own government. Some of the people 
may work in the community to provide 
these services for its residents. Most 
of them, however, travel to the neigh- 
boring city each day to their places of 
work there. The community is likely to 
have strict zoning regulations to pre- 
vent the building of mills, factories, and 
other such businesses within its bounda 
ries. The residential suburb is a com- 
munity of well-kept homes and gardens 
where people enjoy living. There are 
many such communities in Pennsylva- 
nia. Lower Merion Township near Phil- 
adelphia is one. Can you name others 
in your part of the State? 


ing in the neighboring countryside. 
Communities, both large and small, 
have grown up where mining and other 
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extractive industries have developed. 
Other communities, such as Harrisburg 
and our county seats, provide govern- 
mental services. There are college, park 
and resort, and residential communities. 
Communities of these types range from 
small villages to large cities. 


There Are Many One-Industry Com- 
munities in Pennsylvania. While most 
large villages and cities may have a num- 
ber of small plants and industries many 
others are one-industry communities. A 
mining town is likely to be such a com- 
munity. 

Hershey is largely dependent upon 
the manufacture of candy and choco- 
late. Johnsonburg, home of the Castena 
Paper Mills, produces the paper for 
The Saturday Evening Post. New Ken- 
sington is an aluminum city, where the 
main plant of the Aluminum Company 
of America is located. Knox is a glass 
manufacturing community. Elkland is 
dependent upon its tannery. Altoona is 
a railroad community. There are many 
other communities in Pennsylvania that 
depend upon a single industry for their 
livelihood. Where such an industry is 
well established a community will pros- 
per. But it is better for a community if 
there are a number of industries upon 
which it can depend. 


Many Cities Have a Number of In- 
dustries and Serve Other Functions. 
Many of our cities have a number of 
small plants and one or more larger in- 
dustries. People like to live in. these 
communities because they offer many 
opportunities for employment. If one 
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plant or factory should fail, jobs may be 
found in other industries in the com- 
munity. 

An industrial community is likely to 
be a commercial community also. There 
are likely to be shops and stores of vari- 
ous kinds where workingmen and the 
other people of the community can buy 
the goods they need. And, of course, 
there will be professional people, such 
as doctors and lawyers, to provide need- 
ed services, and schools, theaters, church- 
es, and other facilities that make a 
community a good place in which to 
live. Such a community is a stable com- 
munity. 


Meadyille Is a Progressive Pennsylya- 
nia City. Meadville is a small city with 
a population of nineteen thousand. It is 
situated in a rich farming region of 
northwestern Pennsylvania. Two main 
highways, 19 and 322, intersect in Mead- 
ville. Other State highways lead into the 
city, making it accessible to the people 
of the countryside and neighboring 
communities. 

Meadville is a commercial city. It has 
three banks. It has a large business dis- 
trict. Its many stores and offices provide 
goods and services not only for the peo- 
ple of Meadville but for the people of 
the surrounding country and neighbor- 
ing communities as well. 

Although there are no minerals, such 
as coal or iron, in the immediate vicin- 
ity, Meadville has many manufacturing 
plants. It is the home of the Talon 
Company, which manufactures metal 
slide fasteners or zippers. The American 
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Viscose plant manufactures rayon. Re- 
pair shops of the Erie Railroad are lo- 
cated in Meadville. Recently Westing- 
house Electric built a new plant there. 
The Keystone View Company, an old 
firm, manufactures eye-testing and train- 
ing equipment. There are a half dozen 
other smaller plants which manufacture 
metal products of one kind and another. 
Meadville is not a one- or two-industry 
city. Its industries are diversified and 
provide employment for many workers. 

Meadville is a pleasant community in 
which to live. There are attractive resi- 
dential districts, playgrounds and parks, 
many churches, and good schools. It is 
a college community also, for it is the 
home of Allegheny College. Meadville 
is a good example of a small, stable, and 
well rounded Pennsylvania city. 


Williamsport, from Lumber Camp to 
Modern City. Williamsport 
founded on the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River. One hundred years 
ago it was a booming lumber town. The 
region about it was heavily forested. 
The deep water and sloping banks of 
the Susquehanna at Williamsport made 
it a good place to launch log and lum- 
ber rafts. In 1870 Williamsport boasted 
two railroads, a iog boom extending sev- 
eral miles along the river and thirty 
large sawmills. The sawmills produced 
30e0 million feet of lumber annually. 
With a population of only sixteen thou- 
sand it was the largest lumber-produc- 
ing center in the United States at that 
time. 

By the close of the nineteenth cen- 


was 
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tury the best timber in the region about 
Williamsport had been cut. It was then 
that the people of the community had 
to seek other ways of making a living. 
They started a campaign to attract other 
industries. ‘Today there are over a hun- 
dred industries in Williamsport. Lum- 
bering and the manufacture of furniture 
and other wood products no longer dom- 
inate the city. Other plants manufac- 
ture metal products, chemicals, leather, 
and textiles. Williamsport has become a 
diversified industrial city with a popula- 
tion of forty-five thousand. 

Williamsport is a commercial city. It 
has a large business district. Its stores 
and offices serve the needs of the people 
of Williamsport as well as those of Ly- 
coming County and neighboring coun- 
ties. It has six banks. Four railroads, the 
Pennsylvania, Reading, New York Cen- 
tral, and Erie, serve Williamsport. Two 
national highways, 15 and 220, and 
State highway 14 pass through the city. 
These railroads, highways, and a large 
modern airport make Williamsport a 
transportation center as well as a com- 
mercial center for a large region of north 
central Pennsylvania. 

Williamsport is also a sports commu- 
nity. It has one of the largest ballparks 
in the country. It is the home of the 
Williamsport Tigers and of the Detroit 
Tigers’ farm club. It was in Williams- 
port that Carl Stotz founded Little 
League Baseball in 1939. From three 
teams in 1939 Little League mush- 
roomed to over three thousand teams 
scattered all over the country today. 
Each year the Little League World Se- 
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WILLIAMSPORT is a prosperous community. Its citizens have transformed 


it from a one-industry town to one with many varied industries. (Courtesy 


Pa. Chiefs of Police Assn. Bulletin) 


ries is played in Williamsport. In addi- 
tion to baseball there are facilities for 
other sports, playgrounds and parks, and 
theaters. 

There are sixty-five churches in Wil- 
liamsport, representing many denomi- 
nations. ‘here are many civic and sery- 
ice clubs as well as fraternal organiza- 
tions. Williamsport has good public 
schools. It is the home of Lycoming 
College and the Williamsport Techni- 
cal Institute. In addition to its local 
newspapers, Grit, the largest independ- 


ent weekly newspaper in America, is 
published there. There is a large public 
library. There are attractive and well- 
kept residential districts in which most 
of the people own their own homes. 
Williamsport is a medium-sized Penn- 
sylvania city whose people have made it 
an attractive community. 


Reading Is a Leading Industrial City. 
Reading is one of Pennsylvania’s large 
industrial communities. It is located on 
the Schuylkill River in southeastern 
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Pennsylvania. So many German immi- 
grants settled in Reading and the region 
around it that it reflects this influence 
more than almost any other community 
in Pennsylvania. While Reading is pri- 
marily an industrial city, with a popula- 
tion of 109,000, it is located in a rich ag- 
ricultural region. ‘Three national high- 
ways, 122, 222, and 422, and a number 
of State highways pass through it. It is 
served by two railroads, the Reading 
and the Pennsylvania. 

Reading is a city of contrasts. The 
older part of the city is compact. Rows 
of red brick houses line its streets. There 
are new residential districts. An almost 
solid belt of older shops and industrial 
plants cuts through the center of the 
city. In contrast, new industrial districts 
have grown up around the city. One of 
these is Wyomissing, really a suburb, 
but very much a part of Reading’s in- 
dustry. 

Some of Reading’s industries are old. 
They were begun by German artisans 
who settled there to practice their trades. 
Other industries have come into being 
within the last half century. Today 
there are about 700 plants which manu- 
facture over 150 different products. 
Among them are the Lieberknecht Com- 
pany and the Textile Machine Works, 
which produce machines for textile fac- 
tories, the Dana Corporation, which 
produces automobile frames, and the 
Carpenter Steel Company. There are 
also many hosiery mills and several other 
textile mills. The Willson Company 
makes optical goods. The Luden Com- 
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pany produces candy and the well-known 
Luden’s Cough Drops. This diversified 
industrial city produces almost every- 
thing from pretzels and goggles to bricks 
and gas ranges. 

Reading is a civic-minded city. There 
are many parks in and about the city, 
There are thirty-six playgrounds, thir- 
teen indoor recreation centers, and eight 
golf courses. Theaters, a museum, and 
an art gallery afford the people enter- 
tainment and pleasure. The Reading 
Choral Society, Civic Opera, Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and Musical Festivals 
reflect the musical interests and accom- 
plishments of the people of this com- 
munity. 

Reading is also a religious and educa- 
tional community. There are over 130 
churches representing many religious 
faiths. There is a good public school 
system. Albright College is located 
there. There are two business colleges 
and a labor college. The Wyomissing 
Polytechnic Institute trains workers for 
positions in industry. And there is the 
Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts. 

Reading is a well-rounded community. 
It ranks third among the cities of Penn- 
sylvania in industrial production. It is 
also a commercial city, with many stores, 
banks, and markets. It serves many of 
the needs of its own people, of neigh- 
boring communities, and of the farming 
region in which it is located. Because of 
its churches and schools, its parks and 
playgrounds, and its many other attrac- 
tions, it is a good community in which 
to live. 
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6. PENNSYLVANIA’S METROPOLITAN COMMUNITIES 


You will recall the description on 
page 439 of how our twelve great metro- 
politan communities have grown up 
around big cities. Each of these central 
cities has a large industry and a large 
business and shopping district. Each of 
them attracts the people in neighboring 
villages and towns to its stores and 
shops. Many of the people whose homes 
are located in these surrounding towns 
find jobs within the city. They also visit 
the central city to see ballgames, to at- 
tend the theater, to look at art collec- 
tions, or to hear a symphony. They read 
the newspapers published in the central 
city, listen to its broadcasts and enjoy its 
television shows. 

A metropolitan community, then, is 
a central city together with all the sub- 
urbs, villages, and industrial towns close 
by. Many of the goods produced in these 
outlying communities are marketed in 
the large central city. Bus routes, gas 
and electric lines, and telephone lines 
tie the whole area together in one inter- 
dependent economic unit. Transporta- 
tion and communication facilities bring 
the people together in a common social 
and cultural life. 


Philadelphia Is Our Largest Metro- 
politan City. It would require several 
volumes to describe the history and 
growth of Philadelphia. You have 
learned something about its history and 
the role it has played in the history and 
growth of our State and the nation. 


Philadelphia has long been known as 
the Cradle of American Liberty. With- 
in old Philadelphia are many reminders 
of the historic role it has played. 

Today Philadelphia is a large com- 
mercial and industrial city. It is the 
largest city in Pennsylvania and the 
third largest city in the nation, having a 
population of over 2 million. Greater 
Philadelphia, which includes the city 
and the region immediately surround- 
ing it, has a population of over 312 mil- 
lion. This region includes such cities as 
Chester, Coatesville, Norristown, and 
Bristol in Pennsylvania, and Trenton, 
Burlington, Camden, and Paulsboro 
across the Delaware in New Jersey, as 
well as hundreds of small villages, towns, 
residential suburbs, and the surrounding 
countryside. 

The metropolitan influence of the 
city of Philadelphia extends far beyond 
the limits of Greater Philadelphia. It is 
sometimes indicated by a circle with a 
hundred-mile radius drawn about the 
city. Twenty-one million people live 
within this circle. Such metropolitan cit- 
ies as Baltimore, Harrisburg, and New 
York fall within its borders. 

Many of the people within the circle 
visit Philadelphia to enjoy its recrea- 
tional and educational opportunities. 
Young people from all over the region 
are enrolled in a dozen colleges and uni- 
versities in Philadelphia. Agricultural 
and industrial goods from this region 
are marketed in Philadelphia. Manufac- 
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tured products from Philadelphia’s fac- 
tories are marketed in communities 
throughout the region. In these and 
other ways this metropolitan area is 
bound into an economic and cultural 
unit. 

Philadelphia is well able to serve as 
the hub of this metropolitan region. It 
is one of the nation’s leading industrial 
and financial cities. Only New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit produce a larger 
volume of goods than Philadelphia. 
There are over seven thousand plants 
and factories in Greater Philadelphia. 
While the production of textiles and of 
metal products are the principal indus- 
tries, Greater Philadelphia is the most 
diversified industrial center in the Unit- 
ed States. Because it produces almost 
everything from locomotives to cigars, 
it can serve most of the needs of the 
metropolitan area as well as supply 
goods for more distant markets. 

Philadelphia is also an important 
commercial center. It handles more wa- 





THE SKYLINE OF PHILADELPHIA. (Pa. Dept. of Commerce) 


terborne freight each year than any oth- 
er port in the United States except New 
York. Ocean vessels sail up the Dela- 
ware River and tie up at its forty-mile 
water front along the Delaware and 
Schuylkill. There are huge warehouses, 
loading derricks, and over two hundred 
piers and wharves. Railroad spurs con- 
nect the piers and wharves with the 
Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad which, 
in turn, connects with the Pennsylva- 
nia, Reading, and Baltimore railroads. 
While much of this trade is carried on 
within the hundred-mile metropolitan 
area, you can see that much of it begins 
and terminates in distant markets in 
other countries, along our Atlantic sea- 
board, and in all parts of the United 
States. Philadelphia is not only Penn- 
sylvania’s largest city and the hub of its 
largest metropolitan region; it is also an 
important center of world trade. 


Pittsburgh Is the Hub of a Great 
Metropolitan Region. Pittsburgh is 
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THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE at Pittsburgh. This recent picture shows some 
of the new buildings already erected in the long-term plan for developing 
this famous point of land. (Harold Corsini, Pittsburgh Photograhic Library) 


Pennsylvania’s second largest city and 
the hub of a great metropolitan region 
in western Pennsylvania. The popula- 
tion of the city is 675,000. It spreads 
out over much of Allegheny County, of 
which it is the seat. 

The larger community immediately 
surrounding Pittsburgh includes the 
many villages and cities of a four-county 
area comprised of Allegheny, Westmore- 
land, Beaver, and Washington counties. 
The population of this area is over 2 
million. The larger metropolitan region 
of which Pittsburgh is the hub covers 
parts of three states and is called the 
Tri-State area. It reaches out to include 
many communities in eastern Ohio, 


West Virginia, and western Pennsylva- 
nia. This region has a population of over 
3 million. 

Once Pittsburgh was a frontier fort 
and village. It long served as the princi- 
pal gateway and supply center for the 
West. Today it is one of the leading in- 
dustrial and commercial cities not only 
of Pennsylvania but of the nation as 
well. The heart of the city is its famous 
Golden Triangle between the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers. Here an ar- 
ray of tall office buildings, stores, thea- 
ters, banks, warehouses, railroad sta- 
tions, and river piers form one of the 
most compact business districts in the 
world. The people who live in the resi- 
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dential districts east of the Triangle and 
across the Monongahela look down up- 
on this beehive of activity. They can see 
the stacks of endless plants and facto- 
ries that string along the rivers, count- 
less barges and other river craft, and the 
many bridges that bind the sections of 
the city together. 

At the east of the Golden Triangle 
and the intervening Hill District is 
Pittsburgh’s Civic Center. From the 
tower of the University of Pittsburgh’s 
Cathedral of Learning one can look 
down upon an unusual array of univer- 
sities, libraries, memorials, music halls, 
churches, art galleries, museums, hospi- 
tals, and athletic fields. Here is a civic, 
cultural, and educational center of 
which any city could be justly proud. It 
vies with the business district of the 
Golden Triangle as an attraction to the 
people of the Tri-State metropolitan 
area. 

Pittsburgh has fine stores, attractive 


SUMMARY 


You have seen that Pennsylvania is 
comprised of many communities, rang- 
ing in size from small villages to large 
cities and metropolitan areas. They vary 
in type from farming communities to 
mining, county seat, resort, educational, 
industrial, and commercial communi- 
ties. Some are one-industry communi- 
ties, while others combine many activi- 
ties and interests. In the next chapter we 
shall see how the people work together 
to make their communities more pros- 
perous and better places to live in. 
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residential districts, good schools, hos- 
pitals, parks, playgrounds, and theaters 
to serve the people. However, it is pri- 
marily an industrial and commercial 
center. With more than 30 steel mills, 
it is one of the greatest steel-producing 
centers in the world. In the Pittsburgh 
region there are 350 coal mines, over 60 
glass-making plants, and many coke and 
coke by-product plants. This region cen- 
tered around Pittsburgh leads the na- 
tion in production of steel, metal prod- 
ucts, electrical devices, clay products, 
cork, airbrakes, and others. 

Pittsburgh’s location, at the point 
where the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers join to form the Ohio, has made 
it the largest inland port in the nation. 
Railroads and highways lead into Pitts- 
burgh from all points of the compass. 
Like Philadelphia and other metropoli- 
tan cities, Pittsburgh serves the needs of 
the people in its own area and produces 
goods for distant markets as well. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. In what ways may communities be 
classified? 

2. What is the basis on which units of 
local government in Pennsylvania are clas- 
sified for State legislation? 

3. How can a community’s classifica- 
tion be changed? 

4. How does an incorporated commu- 
nity differ from an unincorporated one? 

5- Why do we have local governments? 
Why not let the State take charge of all 
local affairs? 

6. What proportion of Pennsylvania’s 
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population lives in unincorporated rural 
areas? 

7. How would the life of a student at 
the University of Pittsburgh differ from 
that of a student at Gettysburg College? 

8. Account for the changes that have 
taken place in the community life of Farm- 
ville. 

g. Describe what might be called a typi- 
cal mining community. Can you point out 
several ways in which it might differ from 
other types of communities? 

10. Explain what makes a well-rounded 
community. 


VOCABULARY 

Explain the following terms: 

incorporated union church 
community company store 

consolidated school hamlet 

land grant college extractive indus- 

stable community tries 

metropolitan ghost town 
community 


EXPLORING YOUR COMMUNITY 

1. Is your community incorporated? 
What was the date of its incorporation? 
What is its classification? Why? 

2. Do most of the people who live in 
your community find employment there 
or do many go outside of it for their jobs? 

3. What town is the county seat in 
your county? Visit it and observe whether 
it differs in any respect from the com- 
munity in which you live. 

4. Have you visited in a community 
that appeals to you particularly? How does 
it differ from the community in which 
you live? What steps could be taken to 
make improvements in your town? 

5. On a map show your community in 
relation to other types of communities 
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that are near. Indicate what ties them 
together. 

6. Have a panel discussion on whether 
it is better to live in a small town, a large 
city, or a rural community. 

7. Make a list of the things which make 
your community a good place to live in. Are 
there any which might be considered un- 
desirable? How would you suggest elim- 
inating or lessening them? 

8. Hold a class contest and submit suit- 
able slogans which might be used to ad- 
vertise your community. 

g. Plan a survey of your community. Or- 
ganize committees to be responsible for 
such areas of the survey as churches, rec- 
reation facilities, housing, libraries and 
museums, newspapers, ways of making a 
living, schools, transportation, business, in- 
dustry, etc. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Atwood, A. W., “ Pittsburgh, Workshop 
of the Titans”’ (National Geographic, 
July, 1949). 

Atwood, A. W., “ Today on the Delaware, 
Penn’s Glorious River” (National Geo- 
graphic, July, 1952). 

Baum, A., “Altoona” (Sat. Eve. Post, 
March 26, 1949). 

Donehoo, G. P., Harrisburg, the City 
Beautiful, Romantic and Historic (Tele- 
graph Press, Harrisburg, 1927) 

Garber, John P., The Valley of the Dela- 
ware, and Its Place in American History 
(Winston, 1934). 


Audio-Visual Aids 
“ Philadelphia, City of 2,000,000,” film, 
sound (Commercial Museum, Phila.). 
“ Philadelphia on the March,” film, sound 
(Commercial Museum, Phila.). 








Chapter 25 
IMPROVING OUR 
COMMUNITIES 


In some rural areas and in some small towns in Pennsylvania there 
have been few changes in the past twenty-five years. The buildings 
have grown older, and there are few new stores or theaters. No tele- 
vision antennae rise from the roofs. There are not as many residents 
as there used to be, particularly young residents. Towns and areas 
like these do not have many worries about traffic tie-ups or parking 
troubles. They have no fear that a noisy, smoky industrial plant will 
be put up in a residential area. They have no need of zoning ordi- 
nances. 

There are not many such communities in the State today. Our 
marvelous highway system has brought trailer trucks and busses thun- 
dering down the main streets of most of our towns and cities. The 
three million cars owned by our residents have swarmed into these 
communities, jamming the roads and parking lots. New industries 
have come knocking at town gates, asking for locations for new plants. 
And in many communities, committees of citizens have gone out to 
get new industries to provide new jobs for their people. 

Pennsylvanians know what confusions result when a community 
grows hit-or-miss. They have created a State Planning Board to help 
them solve old problems and plan an orderly growth for the future. 
Over 360 communities throughout the State have set up programs of 
local development and improvement. In this chapter we shall learn 
something about their work. 


I, COMMUNITY PLANS AND ZONING ORDINANCES 


If the people of our communities are nated. The citizens of one community 
to look ahead and make good plans for need to know what the citizens of neigh- 
growth, their work has to be co-ordi- boring communities are planning. They 
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TOWANDA IN 1875. There was no tr 
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affic problem seventy-five years ago. 


Note the hitching posts along the narrow sidewalks and the dirt streets. 


(Bradford County Historical Society) 


need information about what the State 
departments are going to do in building 
new roads or new institutions. Success- 
ful planning requires guidance from the 
State government. 

In 1934 a State Planning Board was 
created. In 1939 it was attached to the 
Department of Commerce. This Board 
was given four things to do. They were: 

1. To plan for the development of 
the State as a whole. 

2. To give information and advice to 
local communities which were develop- 
ing their own plans. 

3. To develop and direct the State 
housing program. 

4. To approve all zoning ordinances 
that were passed by counties before they 
were to be put into effect. 


What Are Planning and Zoning? 
Planning and zoning both have the same 
goal: to improve the life of the citizens. 
Planning comes first. It begins with 
three basic questions: 

1. What are our resources both in 
people and materials? How many work- 
ers do we have? What are their special 
skills? How is our land used? What nat- 
ural resources do we have? How good is 
our water supply? our highway system? 

2. How are we using our resources? 
What industries do we have? What 
kinds of farming do we have? Are we 
farming land that is too poor to grow 
good crops? 

3. What improvements can we make? 
How can we improve our housing? How 
can we make rural life more comforta- 
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ble? Where do we need new roads or 
wider streets? How can we find parking 
space? 

When a community or a state knows 
what its needs are, it can begin making 
plans. The goal of these plans is to make 
the best possible use of favorable loca- 
tion, resources, and the skills of the 
people. Sometimes these plans aim at 
overcoming congestion and other handi- 
caps resulting from unplanned growth 
in the past. Sometimes they look ahead 
to trends in future growth in popula- 
tion. Sometimes they are aimed at get- 
ting new industries into a town to pro- 
vide more jobs for the people. 


What Is Zoning? Zoning is one 
means by which local communities put 
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their plans into effect. Every local gov- 
ernment from the county down to sec- 
ond-class townships is empowered to 
divide its areas into zones. For each zone 
it is empowered to specify what kinds 
of buildings may be erected and what 
kinds of business may be run. To make 
sure that these restrictions are followed, 
the community may require people to 
secure licenses before setting up a busi- 
ness and building permits before start- 
ing to build. The following are typical 
of zones set up by Pennsylvania com- 
munities: 


residential for one-family houses only; 

residential for row houses; 

residential for apartment buildings or 
rooming houses; 





LIFE IN THE CROWDED CITIES can be made more pleasant by careful 


zoning and planning. (Pa. State College Audio-Visual Aids Library) 
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commercial for stores, theaters, garages, 
and office buildings; 

industrial for light industry with small 
plants that produce little smoke, odor, 
Or noise; 

industrial for heavy industry with large 
factories and mills. 


One purpose of zoning is to protect 
the value of property. In times past, 
when a residential community has been 
invaded by factories, the value of the 
houses has promptly decreased, because 
people do not want to live next to a fac- 
tory. Zoning ordinances prevent facto- 
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ries from going into areas occupied by 
homes or even by office buildings. An- 
other purpose of zoning is to make sure 
that people have enough air, light, and 
play space around their homes. Zoning 
ordinances specify how far apart houses 
must be built and how far back they 
must be set from the street. Many build- 
ing ordinances limit the number of fam- 
ilies permitted in an apartment house 
or the number of units that may be put 
into one row house. Ordinances also set 
up rigid rules for fire protection, traffic 
safety, and protection of health, all de- 
signed for the people’s welfare. 


2. OUR STATE GETS THE FACTS ABOUT HOW WE LIVE 


From what has been said about plan- 
ning and zoning, you can see that if 
these procedures are to be fair and prac- 
tical they must be based on good and 
complete information. One of the jobs 
of the State Planning Board was to 
gather facts about Pennsylvania life and 
to supply them to local communities. 
The State Planning Board did not have 
either the power or the desire to tell any 
community what to do. So that it would 
not seem to be interfering, the State 
Board left it to each community to 
collect the facts about its own life. 


Aerial Survey. As noted before, one 
of the most interesting jobs the State 
Planning Board has done was to make 
aerial photographs of our State. The 
first of these was completed in 1941. 
The second, begun in 1949 and com- 


pleted in 1952, was made because so 
many communities had changed in size 
and shape since the first survey was 
completed. Now up-to-date aerial photo- 
graphs are available for every square foot 
of Pennsylvania. They are of great value 
to any local community in planning for 
its future development. 


Population Facts. The State Plan- 
ning Board also gathered and published 
information about the growth and 
change in our population. Since Penn- 
sylvania population grew by more than 
600,000 between 1940 and 1950 these fig- 
ures were important. Even more impor- 
tant was the movement of people from 
one area of the State to another and 
between rural and urban areas. These 
changes have been taken into account 
in community planning. 
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Land Use. Since much of our pros- 
perity depends upon how we use our 
resources, the State Planning Board 
carried on many studies of industry, min- 
ing, forestry, and agriculture. It also 
gathered information secured by other 
State departments and showed how it 
applied to problems of planning. These 
facts about land use in Pennsylvania are 
important for every citizen. 

Of our total 45 thousand square miles, 
more than 23 thousand are forested 
land. Some of this area is used as wood- 
land by farmers. Much of it is publicly 
owned and is reserved for soil conserva- 
tion, reforestation, and recreation. In 
fact, one-ninth of the State’s area is 
owned by the national government or 
by State or local governments. Well over 
a million acres in Pennsylvania is recrea- 
tion land, set aside for hunting, fishing, 
playgrounds, and picnic areas. Respon- 
sibility for the State parks and recrea- 
tional areas lies with the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

There are 22 thousand square miles of 
farm land in Pennsylvania. About 12 
thousand square miles are used for 
crops. Nearly 3 thousand square miles 
are in pasture land and over 5 thousand 
are in woodland. Much of the land used 
for farms consists of soil too poor to sup- 
port the people who farm it. As a result 
these people live in poor houses without 
electricity, running water, and other 
conveniences. ‘The aim of State plan- 
ning is to put these poorer areas into 
forest land so that they will not be 
farmed. During the 1948-50 period, 
the Department of Forests and Waters 
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THE ISOLATED LIFE of farm people 
has been greatly changed by auto- 
mobiles, good roads, the radio, 
and other modern inventions. 


distributed over 33 million forest tree 
seedlings in this program. It also acted 
to acquire 15,000 more acres of land 
to be turned into parks. 


Rural Living Conditions. Surveys 
made by the State College show that 
rural housing in Pennsylvania compares 
favorably with that in the country as a 
whole. However, there is still room for 
great improvement. In our rural areas, 
almost one-fifth of the houses are crowd- 
ed; that is, there are too many persons 
per room. One-third of our rural houses 
need important repairs. Two out of ev- 
ery five are without running water. More 
than half lack indoor toilets and bath- 
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tubs or showers. Careful planning and 
programs of improvement can change 
these conditions. For example, since 
1930 electricity has been brought to 
more and more of our rural homes, 
making possible better lighting and the 
use of washing machines, stoves, and 
other appliances. Now only 16 per cent 
of our rural houses lack electricity for 
lighting. 


Improvement of Urban Living. As 
we noted in Chapter 23, the rapid, un- 
planned growth of our cities created 
districts in which houses were built too 
close together and allowed to go unre- 
paired for many years. Disease and crime 
are common in such “ blighted areas.” 
It is hard for mothers and fathers to 
build a good family life in homes that 
are crowded and unattractive. 

On October 14, 1952, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette printed an editorial about 
housing conditions, which said 


A recent Bureau of Census report re- 
minds us that for all its skyscraper renais- 
sance and other improvements Pittsburgh 
has yet to lick its most obstinate problem 
—housing. ... The full measure of a 
great city is to be found after all, not only 
in the pretensions of its commercial and 
cultural life. Of equal importance is the 
standard of living its people enjoy in their 
homes. Homes of the sort shown in the 
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accompanying picture contribute to dis- 
ease, crime, degradation, and misery. 

Progress is being made toward provid- 
ing better homes for more people, particu- 
larly at the foot of the economic ladder. 
Even now the Pittsburgh Housing Author- 
ity has under construction two projects of 
1,549 dwelling units and another project 
of 1,980 units ready for construction in the 
CIV Rear 


Planning and zoning get at the im- 
provement of city housing in two ways. 
First, they protect residential areas from 
invasion by factories. When factories 
appear close to a home community, the 
houses become less desirable to live in. 
Since people will pay little rent for 
them, the owners have little money or 
incentive to keep the houses repaired 
and painted. The invasion of factories 
always brings ruin to a residential area. 
Zoning prevents the growth of future 
slums. 

Second, our planning and zoning 
agencies in Pennsylvania have made 
successful efforts to remove slum areas. 
In some districts houses have been torn 
down to make room for factories. In 
others, houses have been replaced by 
modern housing projects. The State 
Planning Board has approved 34 hous- 
ing projects with a total of 3,060 dwell- 
ing units. Additional assistance has 
been given in thirteen other areas. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA COMMUNITIES PLAN IMPROVEMENTS 


No community can stand still and 
wait for the State to help improve its 
life. In civic affairs as in most others, if 


people want improvements, they have 
to work for them. Community improve- 
ments begin with action by the citizens 
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IN ALLENTOWN the parking problem has been reduced by providing 








space on rooftops and in vacant lots in the business area. (Courtesy Pa. 


League of Third-Class Cities) 


of the community. Hundreds of Penn- 
sylvania communities have taken action 
to improve themselves, and the story of 
their work is a proud one. 


Community Needs. Communities in 
a good location — near rich resources or 
at important crossroads — seem to keep 
growing without any special effort by 
their citizens. In their growth, however, 
they face many serious problems. With 
increased population, more schools are 
needed. When new subdivisions of the 
town are built, the community govern- 
ment must install streets, water lines, 
and sewers. Provision must be made for 
gas, electricity, telephones, and bus serv- 


ice. Fire and police protection and oth- 
er services must be expanded to take 
care of the increased number of resi- 
dents. : 

Any town or city that is a prosperous 
market for people in nearby areas has 
serious problems in regulating traffic. In 
the older towns, streets that were wide 
enough to accommodate horse-drawn 
vehicles are choked today with busses, 
trucks, taxis, and automobiles. If a main 
state highway passes through town, it 
brings a constant flow of outside traffic 
to add to the congestion. Oddly enough, 
at one time communities used to exert 
every influence to have a highway run 
through their limits in order to make it 
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easy for possible customers to reach the 
stores. Now many communities make 
similar efforts to get through highways 
to run around the edge of town to avoid 
further overcrowding of their streets. 
Part of the present-day traffic prob- 
lem is finding parking space for people 
who drive into the business section. 
Some communities have installed park- 
ing meters. Others have tried to set up 
municipal parking lots. In several Penn- 
sylvania communities the merchants 
have formed corporations to buy va- 
cant lots and convert them into parking 
space. To their customers the parking 
is free. The projects have been successful 
from the very start, and each year new 
parking lots are added. As a result, traffic 
flows more freely through the city 
streets, and shoppers can drive close to 
the stores in which they want to shop. 


Ellwood City. One of the develop- 
ments in our recent economic life is the 
tendency of big industrial firms to es- 
tablish branch factories in smaller com- 
munities. Wide-awake towns in Pennsyl- 
vania have profited from this movement 
to attract new industries. Sometimes get- 
ting new industry has been a matter of 
great importance. The story of Ellwood 
City is an example. 

In 1946 the National Tube Company 
was the main industry in Ellwood City, 
employing thousands of people. In that 
year it announced that three years later 
it would close its plant in the town. The 
employees faced loss of their jobs and 
their homes. Merchants foresaw a drop 
in their business if their customers had 
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no pay envelopes. Under leadership of 
the Chamber of Commerce a public 
meeting was called to see what might 
be done. 

Out of this meeting came plans for a 
nonprofit Ellwood City Industrial Cor- 
poration to which businessmen, work- 
ers, and property owners subscribed at 
the rate of $100 per share. The Corpora- 
tion then set about looking for indus- 
tries to come into Ellwood City to pro- 
vide employment. Since that time six- 
teen industries employing hundreds of 
people have been attracted to the city. 

* The corporation,” says a Depart- 
ment of Commerce bulletin, “has built 
new plants for the companies it at- 
tracted. When companies were so far 
away that they could not adequately 
supervise construction of new plants, 
the city corporation took over the super- 
vision for them . . . It has gone to one 
company after another with a sugges- 
tion for a site, the cost of the land, a sug- 
gested design for the building, informa- 
tion about its cost, tabulations about 
available labor, raw materials, and every- 
thing else a company would want to 
start an operation.” 


Chambersburg’s Plans. Chambers- 
burg is a city of 17,000 people in south- 
ern Pennsylvania. It has been a stable 
community for many years, but its lead- 
ers have taken action to make sure that 
its prosperity will grow. In 1943 the 
Chambersburg Chamber of Commerce 
organized a Community Development 
Committee. There were subcommittees 
on publicity, finance, agriculture, em- 
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ployment, markets and _ trade, private 
works, civic improvement, and _ public 
service. All of these committees went to 
work to learn all they could about 
Chambersburg. 

The publicity committee prepared a 
social and economic history of the city, 
using materials which other committees 
had uncovered. The finance committee 
advised all other committees on ways to 
raise funds to support their programs. 
The agriculture committee discovered 
that young men were unable to purchase 
equipment they needed for farming. 
The finance committee brought this 
problem to the attention of the local 
banks and helped work out plans to 
make such purchases possible. 

The committees on employment and 
markets and trade discovered that there 
were more than enough jobs for women 
but not enough jobs for men. The agri- 
culture committee discovered a shortage 
of farm labor. The civic committee 
found that a community center build- 
ing was needed. The private works com- 
mittee reported that there was no land- 
use map of the community for use in 
planning. The public service committee 
learned that the filtration and light 
plants needed to be expanded. 

Today Chambersburg is at work solvy- 
ing its problems. The report of the pub- 
licity committee entitled “ Chambers- 
burg, Its Record and Its Prospects” is 
used as a textbook and studied by every 
student in the local high school. What 
makes this Chambersburg community 
study so interesting is this: It shows 
what an alert community can do to im- 
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prove its life when it finds out enough 
about itself. 


Chester’s Zoning Plans. Chester is 
an industrial community in southeast- 
em Pennsylvania. Twenty-five years ago 
it adopted a zoning plan, but the growth 
of new industries, changes in building 
design, and the growth of traffic made 
the plan out of date. It no longer fitted 
the community’s needs. In 1947 the 
City Council asked the City Planning 
Commission to design a new zoning 
plan to meet the needs of a growing 
community. 

The new zoning plan takes into ac- 
count the recent developments in the 
city’s life. Certain areas have been set 
aside fot new business establishments, 
and here the stores and theaters must 
provide off-street parking for their pa- 
trons. Older areas where houses have 
deteriorated are now classified as in- 
dustrial zones where new industries may 
build. Some residential areas that have 
been invaded by stores are protected 
from any further invasion. Row house 
building is limited to ten dwelling units 
per row, and each unit must have ample 
space around it. 

Chester is an old city, but it is a pros- 
perous and growing city. The new zon- 
ing plan will permit addition of new 
parts to the old without adding to traffic 
congestion. It is a good example of why 
all communities must take stock of 
themselves every few years. 


Lower Merion Township’s Plans. 
Lower Merion Township is a suburban 
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residential community that lies north- 
west of Philadelphia. Each day its men 
and women go by train, bus, and auto- 
mobile to their jobs in Philadelphia. 
The community is served by both the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad. Several 
main highways pass through it. Because 
of these transportation facilities, fac- 
tories and other businesses were at- 
tracted to the community and began to 
locate there. The increase of traffic ac- 
cidents and traffic congestion that re- 
sulted led Lower Merion residents to set 
up new zoning plans to protect them- 
selves from further invasion. 

Fighway and street patterns have 


been redesigned to carry through traffic 
around the business district rather than 
through it. Business establishments are 
confined to centers reserved for that pur- 
pose. An ugly community dump has 
been replaced by a modern incinerator. 
Playground space has been increased 
from eighteen to one hundred acres. 
Lower Merion is being preserved as an 
attractive residential community. The 
work of its Planning Commission has 
resulted in solid achievements which 
serve as a model for other communities. 


Levittown. ‘Twenty-five miles north 
of Philadelphia, in the area near Mor- 
risville, a new community has been 





LEVITTOWN is a carefully planned modern city. Cross streets have been 


avoided, and recreation space makes living pleasant and safe for thou- 


sands of residents. 
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built on land that once furnished vege- 
tables for nearby city dwellers. When 
the officials of the United States Steel 
Company decided to locate their new 
$400,000,000 Fairless Plant at this point, 
they realized that homes would have to 
be provided for the many workers they 
would employ. They contracted to build 
two completely new communities to be 
teady for occupancy when the plant 
opened. One of these is Levittown; the 
other is Fairless Hills. 

Levittown, built by Levitt and Sons, 
was planned as a 16,000-home com- 
munity. On the opposite page, you will 
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see a photograph of part of this com- 
munity, showing its pattern of streets 
and business sections. Notice that there 
are no crossroads at any point. Curved 
streets reduce the number of sharp 
comers. ‘These two provisions will great- 
ly reduce traffic accidents. In the large 
central areas provision is made for swim- 
ming pools and other facilities for recre- 
ation. At other points there will be com- 
mercial centers where stores with wide 
parking lots will be grouped together. 
Levittown is a community planned from 
the start to provide safe, attractive, com- 
fortable living to its residents. 


4. PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONS 


With the growth of our big metro- 
politan areas, county, city, and even state 
boundary lines have been ignored. The 
Philadelphia metropolitan area spills 
over into New Jersey. The Pittsburgh 
area strays across the boundary lines of 
half a dozen counties and many small 
communities. The people within such 
an area have a great deal in common. 
They live and work together even 
though they may be residents of differ- 
ent governmental units. They are citi- 
zens not only of local communities but 
of regions. 

The Assembly has recognized these 
facts in authorizing regional planning. 


Progress in Greater Philadelphia. In 
May of 1948 a hundred leaders from the 
region along both sides of the Delaware 
River met in Philadelphia for dinner. 


They heard members of the Allegheny 
Conference describe the plans that were 
being made for the improvement of the 
Pittsburgh region. They decided that 
they had enough problems and inter- 
ests in common to make it wise to set 
up a regional plan for their own atea. 
They created the Greater Philadelphia- 
South Jersey Council to plan and direct 
the development of five Pennsylvania 
counties and four New Jersey counties. 
Within this region lie the Pennsylvania 
cities Chester, Coatsville, Norristown, 
and Bristol and the New Jersey cities 
Trenton, Burlington, Camden, and 
Paulsboro. 

This Council has planned and begun 
to work on a number of important proj- 
ects. It is developing a better water sup- 
ply system for the Delaware River Ba- 
sin. It began work on an integrated high- 
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way network in which the New Jersey 
Turnpike and the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike have now been joined. ‘The Coun- 
cil is working to secure uniform zoning 
laws throughout the region, a uniform 
civil defense system and co-operative 
expansion of industry and trade that will 
benefit everyone. Indeed, the whole ba- 
sis of regional planning is the principle, 
“What benefits the area benefits my 
community, my home, and my busi- 
ness.” 


_ Pittsburgh’s Plans and Actions. The 

business district of Pittsburgh proper 
was originally located near the apex of 
the triangle formed by the Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny rivers. As the city 
grew in size, this district became con- 
gested, for the rivers prevented its ex- 
pansion. For years, Pittsburgh struggled 
‘with the problems of congestion and 
traffic bottlenecks. It built bridges and 
boulevards. It started a new civic center 
in the Oakland and Schenley districts 
that has become one of the most unique 
educational, health, and cultural cen- 
ters in America. 

Some years ago, the leaders of Pitts- 
burgh began to realize that they could 
not solve their problems alone or within 
the city limits. They saw that they were 
part of a larger economic region. Some 
of their own problems were created by 
the flow of people from neighboring 
communities. Some of their problems 
were problems for their neighbors, 
too. Housing, transportation, industrial 
growth, and smog were problems that 
could be solved only if the whole area 
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worked together on them. The most 
difficult of these problems is smog, a 
combination of smoke from industrial 
plants and a heavy blanket of fog that 
drops down over the river valleys. 


The Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development Is Formed. To 
deal with these problems and to plan 
for the future growth of the Pittsburgh 
District, the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development was formed 
in 1943. It represents all of the commu- 
nities in Allegheny, Westmoreland, 
Beaver, and Washington counties. The 
Conference is comprised of a Citizens’ 
Sponsoring Committee, an Executive 
Board of eighteen, and several hundred 
leaders of business, industry, labor, edu- 
cation, government, and the _profes- 
sions. 

To determine the needs of the region, 
committees of the Conference con- 
ducted fact-finding studies on problems 
like population growth, housing, auto- 
mobile parking, and public health. On 
the basis of these studies, the Confer- 
ence recommends measures and _ proj- 
ects to be undertaken by city councils, 
county commissioners, and other com- 
munity agencies. 

One of the first things the Confer- 
ence did was to secure State legislation 
to enable the communities to do some 
things that they had been unable to do 
under their existing charters. Thus the 
Allegheny County Commissioners have 
been empowered to enact a county-wide 
smoke control ordinance, to create a 
county traffic and transit commission, 
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and to build and operate refuse disposal 
plants. The City of Pittsburgh has been 
permitted to establish a public parking 
authority and to create a separate de- 
partment of parks and recreation. Mu- 
nicipalities have been permitted to in- 
crease their taxes. 

With these powers granted, the Con- 
ference has launched a number of com- 
munity improvement projects that are 
now under way. A thirty-six-acre tract 
at the Point, where the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers meet, is being con- 
verted into a State historical park to in- 
clude a memorial of Fort Pitt. Along the 
base of this park a belt of twenty-three 
acres, called the Gateway Center, is be- 
ing developed. It will contain eight new 


skyscrapers for offices and stores and 


will have underground parking. By 1957 
four buildings were completed and two 
more were under construction. 

Streets and boulevards are being re- 
patterned. Through federal, State, and 
local co-operation a Penn-Lincoln Park- 
way will carry highway routes 22 and 30 
through the Triangle. Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County plan to build a cross- 
town highway along the base of the Tri- 
angle. Thus the main highways of the 
district will lead into a loop that will 
run all the way around the Triangle. 


The pall of smoke has been lifted from, 


the district. Railroads are changing over 
from coal to oil and electricity. Smoke- 
less furnaces and other kinds of equip- 
ment to control smoke are being in- 
stalled. As a result of such measures the 
United States Weather Bureau records 
revealed that in 1950 Pittsburgh was 
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getting 65 per cent more sunshine than, 
it did before. 

The Conference organized Pa Pitt’s 
Partners, an organization of private citi- 
zens, to co-operate with the Mayor’s. 
Committee for a Cleaner City. Yards 
and vacant lots are being cleaned‘and - 
planted. Buildings are being cleaned, re- 
paired, and painted. Other projects* ‘are 
under way which will give the people:of 
this region better homes to’live in,: bet- 
ter health and sanitation, more parks 
and playgrounds to enjoy, and increased 
job opportunities. In these and other 
ways the»Pittsburgh District is taking 
on a new look. And ‘the people: of the 
district. are learning that by planning 
and working together they can make 
their communities better places in which 
to live. 


Beaver County Pioneers in County- 
wide Planning. Beaver County is lo- 
cated in western Pennsylvania between 
Pittsburgh and the Ohio border. The 
Ohio River runs through the county; 
the Beaver River flows down from the 
north into the Ohio..'The county is 
primarily industrial. ‘Two-thirds of its 
people live in the 26 boroughs and the 
one third-class city located within the 
county. The county is located within the 
metropolitan area of Pittsburgh and is 
a part of the Allegheny Conference of 
Community Development. 

Before the Allegheny Conference was 
formed, Beaver County had ‘started a 
planning program of: community de- 
velopment and improvement. A county- 
wide Citizens’ Planning Council was or- 
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THE PEOPLE OF GREENSBURG decided in 1937 to do 





something about poorly lighted Pennsylvania Avenue. . . . 


ganized in 1940. Five years later the 
County Commissioners created the 
Beaver County Planning and Zoning 
Commission. In 1943 they employed 
an engineer to make a careful study 
of the county’s resources, population 
trends, industrial and commercial con- 
ditions and prospects, and recreation 
facilities. Out of these studies a develop- 
mental program, called the Baker Plan, 
was formulated. 

In accordance with this plan an ex- 
tensive housing program is being car- 
ried out. A modernized highway system 
and airport will give the people of the 
county better transportation. Old in- 
dustries are being expanded, and new 
ones have been established. 


Conservation in the Brandywine Val- 
ley. A few years ago it was estimated 
that 50,000 tons of fertile soil from the 
farms of Chester and Delaware Coun- 
ties was being washed into the Brandy- 
wine. The waters of the Brandywine 
were being polluted by sewage and in- 
dustrial waste. 

Conservation-minded people became 
concerned with the plight that was 
overtaking the valley. A campaign was 
launched to point up the problem and 
its possible solution. The Brandywine 
Valley Association was formed to direct 
this campaign and the plans that were 
developed as a result of it. 

A contest, launched in 1947 by the 
Future Farmers of America, brought 
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. . . and within a year the same street looked this way, as a 
result of the program of planned street lighting. (S. J. Link) 


impressive results: 5,000 acres of farm- 
land were contoured, 50,000 trees were 
planted, 4,000 acres of pasture land were 
improved, and 25 farm ponds were 
constructed. Industries have spent $2,- 
000,000 to correct water pollution, and 
towns and cities have spent $16,000,000 
for sewage disposal plants. As a result, 
the Brandywine Valley is again becom- 
ing a productive and healthy place in 
which to live. 


State-wide Planning. While the task 
of making Pennsylvania a better state 
to live in requires the efforts of all its 
citizens, much of this work must be 
done by the various departments of our 
State government. At the opening of 
this chapter we read about the creation 


and work of the State Planning Board. 
In 1955 this Board was removed from 
the Department of Commerce and at- 
tached to the Governor’s Office. Its du- 
ties have been changed to the planning 
of such long-range projects as the devel- 
opment of our river basins, the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy, economic 
adjustments to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Project, and the budgeting of State 
funds for these and other projects. 

The Department of Commerce was 
reorganized in 1955. A bureau of Com- 
munity Development was created to 
perform the community service func- 
tions formerly in charge of the State 
Planning Board. A Tourist and Vaca- 
tion Bureau will promote the attrac- 
tions of Pennsylvania among tourists. 
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A Bureau of Economic Research’ and 
a Bureau of ' Industrial Development 
were created to enable the Department 
to promote the industrial development 
of Pennsylvania. On the basis of the 
findings of studies and surveys assistance 
will be given local agencies. to expand 
existing industries and to organize new 
ones. 
»- Our growing population and expand- 
Ing economy require an increasing sup- 
ply of pure water. To meet this need the 
Department of Forests and Waters con- 
ducts a program for the purification and 
protection of our streams and waters. A 
program for the conservation of soil on 
our farms is conducted by our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Pennsylvania State University. The 
building and maintenance of an im- 
proved highway system, the protection 
and improvement of public health, and 
provision for adequate educational op- 
portunities are the responsibilities of 
other departments of our State goy- 
ernment and for which state-wide plan- 
ning is necessary. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What is the main purpose of the 
State Planning Board? 

2. Is planning necessary in rural areas 
or only in urban ones? 

3. Is there any difference between city 
planning and zoning? 

4. Can you explain the purpose of zon- 
ing and how it operates? 

5. Why is land use a matter of vital im- 

portance to every Pennsylvanian? 
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6. How do housing conditions in urban 
and rural areas compare? 

7- Where does the responsibility rest 
for the improvement of conditions in a 
local community? 

8. As a community grows, how are its 
problems increased? 

g. What advantages has a new com- 
munity like Levittown over an old estab- 
lished community? Are there any disad- 
vantages in a new community? 

10. How may a community deliberately 
attract new industries and new people to 
it? 

11. What programs to attract industries 
and people to our State have been devel- 
oped by various departments of the State 
government? 


VOCABULARY 
Explain the meaning of each of these 
phrases: 
zoning ordinance 
blighted area 
commercial center 
regional planning 
city charter 
model community 


dwelling units 
municipal park- 

ing lots 
branch factories 
suburban area 
tow houses 


EXPLORING YOUR COMMUNITY 

1. Does your community have a plan- 
ning board or planning commission? What 
projects does it have under way? Informa- 
tion may be obtained from reports which 
the group has made, or a member of the 
commission may be interviewed, or a com- 
mittee may plan to attend a meeting of 
the Board. Vie 

2. If you live in a city which has a 
building code, obtain it and report on its 
most important provisions to the class. 

3. By cartoons, point up improvements 
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which have been made or could be made 
in your community. 

4. Has the original character of your 
community changed? What brought about 
the change? 

5. If your community is planning any 
changes, what help may it get from the 
State Planning Board? Write to the State 
Planning Board, Department of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, and ask for a copy of 
their publication, “‘ Pennsylvania Plans.” 

6. Set up a planning committee from 
the class and plan and carry out a project 
of school improvement. 

7. Is there any way in which you can 
volunteer to help in some neighborhood 
planning to improve the appearance of 
backyards, provide playground areas, clear 
unsightly lots, or fulfill some similar need? 

8. Draw up a plan of a model commu- 
nity and present it. Explain and be pre- 
pared to defend the features which you 
have included in it. How would one go 
about getting such things in one’s com- 
munity? 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Community Action for Local Self-Develop- 
ment (Pa. Planning, State Planning Bd., 


April, 1942). 


Economic Background for Regional Plan- 


ning in the Anthracite Area, An (State 

Planning Bd. Pub. No. 25, 1952). 
Greater Philadelphia (Philadelphia Cham- 

ber of Comm. and Board of Trade). 
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~ Greater Pittsburgh ” (Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce monthly). 

Housing Conditions in Rural Pennsylvania 
(Bulletin 479, Agric. Ext. Service, State 
College). 

Local Powers for Community Develop- 
ment (State Planning Bd. Pub. No. 19, 
1948). 

Planning and Zoning Progress in Penn- 
sylvania (Pa. Planning, State Planning 
Bd., July, 1942). 

Pennsylvania Zoning Primer, The (State 
Planning Bd. Pub. No. 18, 1948). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ America’s Traffic Problems,” film, sound 
(March of Time). 

“ Caravans of Trade,” film, sound (Films, 
Inc.). Shows how transportation and 
communication influence communities. 

“ City, The,” film, sound (N.Y. University 
Films). Shows how community plan- 
ning works in a City. 

“ City Water Supply,” film, sound (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). 

“ Communities Make Pennsylvania Great,” 
filmstrip, color (Pa. Filmstrips). 

“Growth of Cities,” film, sound (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). 

“ Make Way for Youth,” film, sound (As- 
sociation Films). 

“ Place to Live, A,” film, sound (Brandon 
Films). Housing problem in Philadel- 
phia. 

“Play Is Our Business,” film, sound (Sun 
Dial Films). 

“U.S. Community and Its Citizens, A,” 
film, sound (United World Films). 


Chapter 26 


HOW PENN- 
SYLVANIANS MAKE 
A LIVING 


“ It is probable that in all the world no other area of 45,000 square 
miles equals Pennsylvania in the wealth of its resources and the range 
of its products. Where else can be found industries so varied as to 
lead a whole hemisphere in the production of steel on the one hand 
and of delicate lace curtains on the other? ” 

These words come from “ Know Your Pennsylvania,” a pamphlet 
published in 1952 by the Pennsylvania State Planning Board. The 
pamphlet goes on to say that alongside this rich and varied industry 
there is a rich and varied agriculture. “ Pennsylvania is one of Amer- 
ica’s great farming states.” On its land over fifty different farm prod- 
ucts are grown. Our production of many of these products leads that 
of all other states. 

In the preceding chapters we have learned much about the growth 
of industry and agriculture in Pennsylvania. Here we shall be inter- 
ested primarily in the opportunities Pennsylvania offers for making a 
living. Perhaps in the course of this study, you will begin to plan for 
your own future. Certainly you will begin to appreciate the economic 
system which makes our State’s great productive system possible. 


I. PENNSYLVANIA’S VARIED AGRICULTURE 


Years ago there was a steady move- families had little leisure and few op- 
ment of people, especially young people, portunities for recreation. But farm life 
from farm to city. Life on the farm was today is different. Electricity has brought 
hard and monotonous. Farmers and their new comforts. Radio and television have 
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STUDENTS at Mechanicsburg 
High School, like those at 
many other schools in the 
State, study farm machinery 
as part of their vocational 
agriculture courses. (U.S.D.A. 
photograph by Knell) 


brought entertainment into the home. 
Automobiles have broken down the iso- 
lation of farm families. 

As a consequence, many young peo- 
ple today are making plans for farming 
as a career. Over 260 high schools in the 
State offer courses in agriculture. Many 
young people are enrolled in the youth 
organizations Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and Future Homemakers of America. 
Over 31,000 Pennsylvania farm youth 
are members of 4-H clubs which give 
them training in practical problems of 
farm life. 


Kinds of Farming in Pennsylvania. 
‘There are several ways of classifying the 
farms of Pennsylvania —by size, by 
product, by purpose. We shall be pri- 





marily concerned with purpose; that is, 
the aims and goals the farmer has in 
mind when he plans his year’s work. 
First, it is necessary to make some 
definitions. Subsistence farming is not 
a special kind of farming. The term 
merely describes a low level of success 
on any kind of farm. Subsistence farm- 
ing means farming that produces only 
the poorest kind of living. The subsist- 
ence farmer may be growing only fruit, 
or he may be raising only sheep, or he 
may be trying to raise a balanced vari- 
ety of crops. If his results are so poor 
that he barely makes a living, barely 
raises enough food to support his fam- 
ily, he is primarily concerned with main- 
taining his existence, or subsistence. 
This poor level of farming is usually 
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found in areas where the soil is poor, so 
poor that it probably should not be 
farmed at all. 

The purpose of part-time farming is 
to provide extra income. The men and 
women who farm part time spend the 
rest of their time at other jobs — per- 
haps in nearby mills, factories, or serv- 
ice centers. Part-time farmers usually 
have smaller farms than those who 
spend their whole time in farming, The 
part-time farmer can have the advantage 
of good wages, and variety of work and 
surroundings, at the same time that he 
owns his own land and home in the 
quiet and beauty of the countryside. 

Part-time farming is not usually found 
in areas where the soil is rich. If the soil 
is good, farms will produce enough to 
merit all of their owners’ time and 
energy. 

General farming is sometimes called 
diversified farming. The general farmer 
raises some stock, some poultry, and 
several different kinds of field crops. He 
may also have a small orchard or berry 
plot. Some of his crops are produced to 
sell for cash. Other crops, like corn and 
alfalfa, are raised to feed to stock. Gen- 
eral farming is in many ways the safest 
Kind of farming, since if one crop fails, 
the farmer still has other sources of in- 
come. ‘he purpose of general farming 
is to provide a good and secure income 
from a variety of farm animals and 
crops. 

In specialized farming the farmer con- 
centrates on one kind of product. Usu- 
ally it is a cash crop, raised to be sold 
for cash. Some kinds of specialized farm- 
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ing, like fruit farming, develop because 
of soil or weather conditions. The sandy 
soil along Lake Erie is well suited to 
raising grapes but is not suited to suc- 
cessful general farming. The low hill 
sides and mountain slopes of Adams 
County and Allegheny County will sup- 
port good general farms, but they are 
especially well suited to apple and peach 
orchards. Some crops like tobacco re- 
quire a special combination of soil and 
weather. Other crops like potatoes pros- 
per in special kinds of soil. 

People who engage in specialized 
farming have one great advantage. By 
planning their work carefully they can 
raise bigger income crops than the gen- 
eral farmer. They get to know the prob- 
lems and hazards of their one crop so 
well that unless catastrophe strikes, they 
will be efficient and prosperous pro- 
ducers. However, catastrophe does 
strike. Killing frosts, pests, and drought 
cannot always be foreseen or overcome. 
If catastrophe hits the specialized farm- 
er, it may shut off all of his income for 
the season. In short, specialized farm- 
ing in good seasons can produce high 
incomes, but it is hazardous because so 
many things can go wrong. 


Horticulture. The production _ of 
flowering plants and ornamental trees 
and shrubs is called horticulture. It 
flourishes in the southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania and around Pittsburgh. 
Gardeners from the entire northeast 
corner of the country send to these areas 
for their roses, flowering shrubs, and 
other garden plants. The value of these 
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crops exceeds the value of all the vege- 
tables grown in Pennsylvania. Clearly, 
horticulture is an important part of 
Pennsylvania’s agriculture. 


Dairy Farming. ‘The purpose of dairy 
farming is to produce milk, which can 
be sold for cash from day to day through 
every season of the year. Dairy farm- 
ing requires pasture lands where the 
cows can graze during mild weather. 
It requires fields rich enough to grow 
corn, alfalfa, and hay for silage or win- 
ter feed. Dairy farming is a steady and 
usually profitable business. It is much 
more like general farming than it is like 
specialized farming, for the dairy farm- 
er can find both time and land to raise 
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AN AMISH FARMER waters his tobacco seedlings in the tobacco area near 
Coatesville. (Standard Oil Co. [N.J.]) 


other crops to supplement his milk in- 
come. In 1955 the dairy farmers of 
Pennsylvania received over $290,000,000 
for their milk, well over a quarter of the 
total cash income for all farm products 
in that year. 


Pennsylyania’s Farm Wealth. There 
are so many kinds of soil and weather 
in Pennsylvania that the State produces 
more than fifty different crops. The 
State leads all others in the amount of 
milk sold on the farm. It leads all other 
states in production of leaf tobacco, 
buckwheat, and mushrooms. Anyone 
who is looking forward to a career as a 
farmer has a wide variety of crops to 
choose from. He may go into sheep- 
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raising in the southwest corner of the 
State. He may raise tobacco in Lancas- 
ter County, mushrooms in Chester 
County, fruit in Adams County, or po- 
tatoes in Potter County. 

The total cash value for all of Penn- 
sylvania’s farm income for the year 1955 
was $778,000,000. In that year there 
were 128,876 farms, which averaged 
102.1 acres in size. ‘Ihe average worth of 
these farms was $15,529. There were 
4,000 farms of less than 3 acres; there 
were 205 farms of more than 1,000 acres. 
A list of Pennsylvania’s main crops in 
1955 follows.? (‘The figures in the third 
column show Pennsylvania’s position in 
the nation as a producer of each crop.) 
What are the State’s five most valuable 
crops? 
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' Pennsylvania’s 

Crop Value Rank 
Corn $88,554,000 12 
Winter wheat —_30,592,000 13 
Oats 23,187,000 12 
Barley 7,930,000 12 
Rye 578,000 10 
Buckwheat 519,000 2 
All hay 95,788,000 7 
Tobacco 11,780,000 Z 
Potatoes 12,948,000 8 
Truck crops 18,185,000 13 
Apples 10,260,000 5 
Peaches 5,062,000 5 
Grapes 2,275,000 4 
Cherries 1,828,000 7 
Maple sugar 17,000 3 
Maple sirup 509,000 5 


2. THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Fifty years ago there were over 225,000 
farms in Pennsylvania. Today there are 
only 128,876 farms. But more farm 
products are raised and grown on our 
farms today than were produced on the 
greater number of farms fifty years ago. 
Large-scale farming has developed in 
other parts of the country, but Pennsyl- 
vania continues to hold its place near 
the top among all states in production 
of farm products. 

Back in the days when factory jobs 
were fewer, Pennsylvania had many 
more farms than at present. Many of 


* Report of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Marketing Service, 1956. 


them were started on land which is not 
rich enough for farming. There are still 
many farms on such land, but this num- 
ber is decreasing every year. The land is 
being taken over for recreation areas or 
planted with trees in the State’s re- 
forestation program. 


Improved Methods of Production. 
Individual farmers have learned to make 
better use of their land. They have 
learned that some land is better suited 
for woodland or pasture than for grow- 
ing crops. As a result, some lands have 
been returned to pasture and timber, 
while growing crops has been confined 
more and more to productive land. 
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THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING Pennsylvania potato growers in- 


crease their profits. (U.S.D.A. photograph by Forsythe) 


Farmers have found ways in which to 
preserve and to increase the fertility and 
productiveness of their soil. Rotation of 
crops helps to do this. Crops require 
different minerals for their growth, and 
some crops restore minerals to the soil. 
By rotating farm crops, the fertility of 
the soil can be preserved. Farmers have 
learned, too, that by using manures, 
commercial fertilizers, and lime and by 
plowing the cover crops under, the fer- 
tility of the soil, as well as its texture, 
can be improved. And they have learned 
that strip cropping and contour farming 
preserve the productiveness of the soil 


by preventing it from washing away 
and leaching. Through these and other 
methods farmers have been able to pro- 
duce larger crops on fewer acres. 

Farmers have improved their farm 
animals through selective breeding and 
by feeding them balanced rations. To- 
day the average laying hen produces 
about 198 eggs a year. This is an in- 
crease of 160 per cent over the average 
egg production fifty years ago. Forty 
years ago the average cow produced 
3,000 pounds of milk per year. Today 
the average production is 6,700 pounds 
of milk per year. 
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LAND USE IN PENNSYLVANIA. Note that most of the State’s industry oc- 
curs in the eastern and western parts. What would you say about the 


location of farming areas? 


Increasing numbers of machines are 
being put to work on Pennsylvania 
farms. In 1945 there were 92,638 trac- 
tors on our farms; in 1955 there were 
159,201. Tractors are used on over half 
the farms of Pennsylvania. They are 
used to plow the fields and to operate 
cultivators, combines, which cut and 
thresh the grain, corn harvesters, and 
other farm equipment. Mechanical milk- 
ers enable farmers to keep larger herds 
of dairy cattle. Electricity is used to 
light farm buildings, to pump water, and 
to operate appliances in the farm home, 
such as washers, refrigerators, and irons. 


In 1945 there were 56,271 trucks on our 
farms; ten years later the number had 
grown to 72,066. Farm trucks enable 
the farmer to haul his produce to more 
distant markets where he can get better 
prices for it. These and other mechani- 
cal conveniences lighten the work of 
farm families and enable them to do 
more work with less labor. 


Farmer’s Markets and Co-operatives 
Are Formed. Farmers have learned 
that it is more profitable to sell some 
of their produce directly to the con- 
sumer. Farmer’s retail markets were es- 
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(Sd GENERAL FARMING 
GD POTATOES 


Q FRUIT 


FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA is successful in nearly every part of the 
State. Note that truck gardening (vegetables) occurs chiefly near the 


metropolitan areas, 


tablished in Pennsylvania as early as 
1787. Today there are over eighty such 
markets in Pennsylvania towns and cit- 
ies. In small towns, these markets are 
often a vacant lot or side street where 
the farmers arrange their produce on 
portable stands or boxes. In larger cities, 
there are market houses in which the 
farmers rent stalls or space from which 
they sell their produce. These markets 
enable the farmer to secure a_ better 
price for the things he has to sell. 
Pennsylvania farmers, like farmers in 
other states, have formed a number of 





co-operative associations through which 
they buy things they need on the farm 
and sell some of their produce. The co- 
operatives can purchase goods at less cost 
by buying them in bulk. ‘The savings are 
passed on to the farmers in the form of 
lower prices or in dividends on the 
shares they hold in the co-operative. 
Among the co-operative associations in 
Pennsylvania at present are the Dairy- 
men’s League, Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Sales, the Grange-League-Federation-Ex- 
change, Eastern States Farmer's Ex- 
change, and the Pennsylvania Farm Bu- 
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reau Co-operative Association. These 
co-operatives have supply stores in many 
Pennsylvania communities, where farm- 
ers can buy feed, fertilizer, farm tools, 
seed, and even groceries at lower prices 
than they would pay elsewhere. Some 
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of the co-operatives operate chick hatch- 
eries, milk plants, and other enterprises. 
Recently the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
purchased a Texas oil refinery to pro- 
vide the gasoline and oil needed for the 
growing number of farm machines. 


3. PENNSYLVANIA’S VARIED BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


To the young person who is looking 
forward to a job in a few years, two 
things about Pennsylvania are especially 
important. First, its business and in- 
dustry are expanding year by year. This 
means good opportunities to find jobs 
after leaving school. Second, the variety 
of business and industry is so great that 
almost everyone can find the kind of 
work he particularly wants. 

There are giant corporations like 
United States Steel; there are thousands 
of smaller organizations. They are lo- 





cated in or near the metropolitan areas; 
they are located in increasing numbers 
in smaller towns. They offer jobs in re- 
search laboratories, on factory lines, in 
machine shops, or in mines and quar- 
ries. 

The kinds of jobs available are too 
numerous to list, but the following fig- 
ures will give you some idea of the ex- 
tent and variety of Pennsylvania’s in- 
dustry. In 1955 the State produced 
57,128,371 pairs of boots and shoes: 
618,852 thousand building bricks; 14,- 


A GREAT VARIETY OF JOBS 
is available in Pennsylvania’‘s 
mills and factories. The man 
in this picture is reading the 
temperature of white-hot 
steel. (Bethlehem Sieel Co.) 
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101,440 pounds of butter; 44,489,014 
barrels of cement; 2,399,087 thousand 
Cigars; 27,251,563 tons of anthracite 
coal; 70,975,418 tons of bituminous 
coal; 266,819,649 pounds of confection- 
ety; 1,064,943 barrels of flour; 3,593,- 
464,981 gallons of gasoline; 21,849,793 
dozen pairs of hosiery; 66,908,870 gallons 
of ice cream; 9,446,309 tons of sand and 
gravel; 5,520,456 dozen shirts; 1,392,- 
243,747 pounds of sugar; 5,769,182 gal- 
lons of vinegar.t 


Finding a Job. If you live in a com- 
munity where there are new and ex- 
panding industries, you will probably 
have little trouble finding a job when 
you are ready for it. However, many 
young people are not so fortunate. Ev- 
ery year nearly 200,000 young people 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four finish school in June. In a few years 
the number will greatly increase. There 
is always competition for the best jobs, 
and many people do not at first find ex- 
actly the job they want. 

In many of our communities, there 
are local employment offices which help 
people find the right jobs. In addition, 
the State Employment Service helps a 
great many others. There may be an 
office of this Service in your community. 
In 1948 more than 267,000 persons used 
the facilities of the State Employment 
Service. Over 40 per cent of these were 
people between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four. This fact is worth keeping 
in mind when you start to look for work. 

1 From Bureau of Statistics, Pennsylvania 


Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1956. 
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The following table? shows the dis- 
tribution of workers under twenty-five 
years of age in Pennsylvania during the 
spring of 1948. 

Number Per Cent 





of of All 
Industry Workers Workers 
Construction 20,000 2.4 
Manufacturing 306,000 =. 368 
‘Transportation and 
communication 66,000 7.9 
Whole and retail 
trade 138,000 =: 16.6 
Service workers 99,000 11.9 
Agriculture 35,000 4.2 
Other industries 71,000 8.5 
Self-employed and 
unpaid family 
workers apielne ak hy 
832,000 100.0 


This table shows that about two-thirds 
of the young people looking for work 
find most opportunities in manufactur- 
ing, trade, and service industries. 


Manufacturing and Mining. In 1955 
our manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries employed 1,642,866 people — 
nearly 40 per cent of all the people at 
work that year. The term “ mining ”’ is 
used here to include not only work in 
coal and iron mines but also in quarries 
supplying building stone, limestone for 
the cement industry, and sand for the 
glass industry. 

The employment figures * given be- 

2 From Bureau of Statistics, Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1956. 

8 From “ Know Your Pennsylvania,” 1952, 


published by the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board. 
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low for our major industries for the year 


a bsy 


Number of 
Industry Employees 
Chemicals and allied products 63,224 
Clay, glass, and stone products 64,064 
Food and kindred products 114,980 
Leather and rubber goods 49,042 
Lumber and lumber products —_ 32,691 
Metals and metal products 703,965 
Mines and quarry products 87,959 
Paper, paper products, 
and printing 102,637 
Textile and textile products 292,372 
‘Tobacco and its products 16,626 
Railroad repair shops 33,948 
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COAL MINERS TODAY work 
with many safety devices. The 
safety lamp detects danger- 
ous gases. The electric blast- 
ing cap being inserted into 
the stick of explosive controls 
the explosion. The leather 
pouch carries dangerous det- 
onator caps under lock and 
key. (U.S. Steel) 


Retail and Wholesale Trade. Penn- 
sylvania has a wealth of raw materials in 
its mines, wells, quarries, forests, and 
soil. It has a wonderful array of facto- 
ries and mills to manufacture these raw 
materials into finished goods. It has an 
army of workers, many of them highly 
skilled, to man the machines in these 
factories and mills. Pennsylvania is the 
second greatest producer of manufac- 
tured goods among all the states in the 
country. 

However, manufacture alone is not 
enough to insure jobs and prosperity for 
everyone. The manufactured goods 
must be carried to markets where people 
can buy them. In Pennsylvania they 
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AN OPEN PIT IRON MINE at Cornwall, from which ore for Pennsylva- 


nia’s steel mills is moved by train to the surface. 
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are carried by truck over nearly 100,000 
miles of a great state highway system. 
They are carried by train over 10,000 
miles of mainline railroad track in our 
State. Some of them are carried through 
the air by our eleven certified airlines 
which make use of the State’s 350 air- 
ports. Some of them are carried by trans- 
Atlantic steamship from Philadelphia. 
Some are carried by barge down the 
Ohio River from the Pittsburgh area. 
Others are carried by lake boat from the 
port at Erie. 

All of this unsurpassed transporta- 
tion system does part of the important 


job of distributing our products to mar- 
ket. The rest of that job is done by peo- 
ple who sell the goods in the market 
itself. Most of these people are either 
wholesalers or retailers. 

Retail trade takes place in stores and 
shops where the owners and their em- 
ployees deal directly with the customers. 
The wholesale trade supplies goods to 
the retail stores. The wholesale salesman 
calls on owners of stores or the buyers 
responsible for selecting the stock of re- 
tail stores. Wholesalers have large ware- 
houses for storing goods they buy from 
manufacturers. They have fleets of 
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THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF PENNSYLVANIA are so rich and so wide- 
spread that they are best shown on two maps. Study this map with the one 
opposite for a full picture of the State’s mineral wealth. 


trucks to carry these goods to the retail 
establishments. 

Not all of our manufactured prod- 
ucts are distributed by this chain of 
manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer. For ex- 
ample, the chain store systems buy di- 
rectly from manufacturers and supply 
goods from their own warehouses, using 
their own trucks, to the stores in their 
chain. Also, many of our manufactured 
products — steamships or bars of steel, 
for example—do not appear in any 
market place. They are often sold di- 
rectly by the manufacturer to the user. 

However, the wholesale-retail trade 


is a large and important business with- 
out which our economic system would 
not work. In 1948 there were 129,896 
retail stores in Pennsylvania, 161 depart- 
ment stores, and 14,652 wholesale estab- 
lishments. ‘There were 157,313 employ- 
ees in the wholesale trade and 513,715 
in the retail trade. About 13 per cent of 
all our 4,400,000 Pennsylvania workers 
in that year were in the wholesale and 
retail trades. 

In the retail trades, by far the largest 
number of stores deal with food — 
42,562 in 1948. The next largest class of 
retail establishments is made up of res- 
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A SECOND MAP OF MINERAL RESOURCES. By comparing this map with 
the one on the opposite page you will see that virtually every part of 
Pennsylvania is favored with rich natural resources. 


taurants, cafeterias, taverns — places 
where people eat and drink. The third 
largest class of retail establishment is 
the gasoline service station. In 1948 
there were 12,117 gasoline service sta- 
tions in Pennsylvania. 


The Service Occupations. Service 
occupations include all of the profes- 
sions — engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, ministry, teaching, nursing, and 
others. All of these professions require 
advanced education. Since Pennsylvania 
Is a growing state, professional people 
are always in demand. There is usually 


more work for them to do than they 
can handle. Anyone who obtains the 
education required for them is fairly 
sure of being able to make a good living. 

The service occupations also include 
service trades. ‘The word trades as used 
here does not mean just those occupa- 
tions like printing, bricklaying, or 
plumbing in which apprenticeship is 
necessary. It refers to all businesses in 
which people supply service rather than 
goods to their customers. Hotels and 
movie theaters are part of the service 
trades. In fact, all amusement enter- 
prises are service trades. Barbers, beauty 
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SKIING AT LAUREL MOUNTAIN. Winter recreation resorts are part of 
Pennsylvania’s vacation industry. (Clyde Hare, Pittsburgh Photographic 


Library, University of Pittsburgh) 


shops, dry cleaners, and laundries sup- 
ply personal services. 

In 1948 there were 47,351 service 
trade establishments in Pennsylvania. 
They employed 130,486 people in addi- 
tion to 48,470 proprietors. In that year, 
there were 3,442 amusement establish- 
ments in the State. There were 406 
tourist courts. 


The Vacation Industry. Pennsylva- 
nia has many attractions for people who 
are planning vacations. It has forests, 
lakes, mountains, and fishing streams. 
It has beautiful scenery and good roads. 


It has many sites of great historic in- 
terest — Independence Hall, Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg. The number of va- 
cationers who visit Pennsylvania 1s 
steadily increasing year by year. To en- 
courage their coming and to care for 
them while they are here is the job of 
the vacation industry. 

It is really not an industry at all, in 
the ordinary sense. It has no factories, 
and it produces no goods. It is not or- 
ganized; it has no headquarters and no 
office staff. Yet it more than doubled in 
size during the 1940’s. In 1949 vacation- 
ers spent over $700,000,000 in Pennsyl- 
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vania. Any activity that brings so much 
business into the State deserves atten- 
tion as an industry. 

In the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce there is a Vacation and Rec- 
reation Bureau which advertises in na- 
tional magazines and newspapers. It 
prepares hundreds of stories for news- 
papers outside the State. It produces 
moving pictures and pamphlets to ad- 
vertise the attractions of Pennsylvania. 
The Department of Forests and Waters 
helps the vacation industry by maintain- 
ing 1,600,000 acres of State Forests for 
tourists to visit. It supervises 66 State 
Parks in 20 of which it has cabins to 
rent to vacationers. Ten state hatcher- 
ies annually add millions of fish to our 
lakes and streams. Careful management 
of game refuges by the Game Commis- 
sion has produced great quantities of 
deer, pheasant, grouse, and other game. 
In 1949 a million hunters in Pennsylva- 
nia killed over 9,800 tons of game, in- 
cluding 400 bears and 100,000 deer. 

Clearly, the vacation industry is of 
concern to many of our State depart- 
ments. Year by year, more and more ef- 
fort is directed by local and State agen- 
cies to attracting vacationers. What is 
the reason for this activity? 

Vacationers spend money. They buy 
clothes, food, lodging, and equipment 
within the State. They need laundry 
service, gasoline, fish bait, films, and 
guides. The more vacationers that come 
to Pennsylvania, the more money is 
spent in our State, and the more good 
incomes there are for our people. Ac- 
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cording to the magazine Resort Man- 
agement, here is how the average tour- 
ist dollar is spent. These figures will in. 
terest you both in planning your own 
vacations and in understanding Penn- 
sylvania’s vacation industry. 


How the Average Tourist Dollar Is Spent 


Lodging prey, 
Service stations 12 

Clothing, sporting goods, and 
other purchases 25 
Movies and other amusements 09 
Roadside stands Of 
Transportation by bus, boat, rail .07 
Food stores and restaurants 22 
Miscellaneous 03 
$1.00 


The following facts about the vaca- 
tion industry will show you why local 
communities and State departments are 
working hard to increase the vacation 
industry in our State. 


A Few Facts About the Vacation 
Business 1 


It’s an industry that benefits areas 
where other industries do not flourish. 

It’s a cash crop for the rural moun- 
tain or resort community. 

It brings money to the widow with a 
few rooms to rent. 

It doesn’t drain off or exhaust natu- 
ral resources, but permits them to pro- 
duce income for generations. 

It increases local employment. 


1 From More Vacation Business, page 5. 
Published by the State Department of Com- 
merce Vacation and Recreation Bureau, 1950. 
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4. JOBS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


There is a saying that “ ‘That govern- 
ment is best which governs least.” There 
are many of our citizens who feel that 
the great growth in all levels of our gov- 
ernment has been a bad thing for the 
country. The majority of people be- 
lieve, however, that most of our present- 
day government services are essential. 
Even those who criticize expansion of 
government are likely to aim their criti- 
cism at the extension of national goy- 
ernment. The fact is that even though 
our national government has taken on 
many new jobs, our local and state gov- 
ernments have expanded at the same 
time. 

The work our governments do is of 
great importance to all of us. It is ex- 
tremely important that it be done efh- 
ciently and economically. Government 
jobs need the best possible people. Dur- 
ing recent years, there has been a steady 
increase in wages paid to government 
workers. They have been given increased 
vacations with pay, retirement incomes, 
and sick-leave allowances. Government 
work is being made attractive to young 
people of ability. 

The national government employed 
114,000 civilians in Pennsylvania in 
1950. About half of these persons were 
employed by the Department of De- 
fense. Another 30,000 were employed by 
the Post Office, and the rest by an as- 
sortment of agencies and departments. 
In addition, there are about 60,000 em- 
ployees in the various departments of 


our State government. Our local govern- 
ments employ another 69,000 persons. 
Within our State there are 243,000 men 
and women in government jobs. 


Employment in Our School System. 
The figures given above do not include 
the men and women engaged in run- 
ning our public schools. In our 2,490 
public school districts there are 64,566 
teachers and supervising officials. Public 
education is an important part of Penn- 
sylvania life. In 1954, the bill for public 
schools amounted to $380,442,364. 

Many of our teachers are trained in 
our fourteen State Teachers Colleges. 
These colleges have been set up in ev- 
ery section of the State. As a result a 
great many of their students can live at 
home while they are studying. Many of 
our teachers get their training at Penn- 
sylvania State College and at other col- 
leges in the State. ‘Teachers, principals, 
and superintendents continue to study 
many years after they get their first 
school jobs. During summers, and in 
evening sessions during the school year, 
they enroll in graduate courses at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Temple Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State College, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

More and more, the public schools 
are entering into the life of the commu- 
nity. Teachers today are called upon for 
services far beyond the teaching of alge- 
bra, history, or any other subject mat- 
ter. As a consequence of their increased 
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part in community life, they are gaining 
positions of greater importance in their 
communities. People are beginning to 
recognize this change by providing bet- 
ter salary schedules. Teaching is not only 
a fine profession; it is coming to be an 
exciting one. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What organizations now train young 
people for farming as a career? 

2. What are the advantages of part-time 
farming? 

3. How important are horticulture crops 
in Pennsylvania? 

4. In what areas of Pennsylvania are the 
following crops raised most successfully: 
tobacco, mushrooms, potatoes, apples? 

5- What were the three leading Pennsyl- 
vania farm crops in 1951? 

6. For what two reasons is Pennsylvania 
a good place in which to look for a job? 

7. What Pennsylvania industries pro- 
vide the most opportunities for jobs for 
young people? 

8. Which are the three largest em- 
ployers among Pennsylvania industries? 

g. Which State departments co-oper- 
ate in developing Pennsylvania’s vacation 
industry? 

10. What are the various steps in manu- 
facture and distribution, from raw material 
to the purchase of a finished product by 
the consumer? 


DISCUSSION 

1. If you had your choice, would you 
prefer to engage in specialized farming or 
general farming? 

2. By what means have Pennsylvania 
farms been made more productive in the 
past fifty years? 
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3. What advantages are there for farm- 
ers in belonging to co-operative associa- 
tions? 

4. What are the advantages to the 
State of developing a vacation industry? 

5- What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of government jobs as careers? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of the fol- 

lowing terms? 
resources 
subsistence farming 
part-time farming 


general farming 
specialized farming 
chain store system 


cash crop rotation of crops 

horticulture co-operative 

distribution service occupation 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Get a copy of pamphlets describing 
the work of the 4-H Clubs, Future Farm- 
ers of America, or Future Homemakers of 
America and present a report to the class. 

2. Make a bulletin board display of pic- 
tures showing the variety of Pennsylvania’s 
farm crops. Beside each picture print a 
label explaining in what part of the State 
this crop does best. 

3. Write to the State Conservation 
Commission for information on soil con- 
servation work in the State and report to 
the class about it. 

4. Make a graph showing the ten lead- 
ing Pennsylvania crops in 1951. Use the 
figures in the table on page 488. 

5. Make a report to the class on the use 
of improved seeds and stock feeds in re- 
cent years. 

6. Visit a co-operative store in your 
area and write a report on its activities. 

7. Visit the nearest branch of the State 
Employment Service and report to the 
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class on the help the service offers to young 
people looking for work. 

8. Make a study of one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s large industries and report to the 
class on its work. 

9. Make a display of pictures showing 
vacation spots in Pennsylvania. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Agricultural Development in the Pitts- 
burgh District (Agric. Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College, Progress Report 
No. 6). 

“Educational Opportunities in Greater 
Pittsburgh ” (Board of Ed., Pittsburgh). 

Know Your Pennsylvania (State Planning 
Bd., Pennsylvania Planning, Sept., 
1952). 

Pennsylvania, an Inventory of Human and 
Economic Resources (Dept. of Public 
Instruction, 1936). Very useful summa- 
tion of studies made by the State Plan- 
ning Board. 

Pennsylvania People, Their Characteristics 
and Trends (Agric. Extension Services, 
State College, Bulletin 506). 
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Pennsylvania and Your Industry (Dept. of 
Commerce, 1946). 

Recent Industrial Trends and Employment 
Opportunities in Pennsylvania (State 
Planning Bd. Pub. No. 15). 

Retail Trade in Pennsylvania (State Plan- 
ning Bd. Pub. No. 16, 1946). 

Types of Farming in Pennsylvania (Agric. 
Extension Services, State College, Bulle- 
tin 479). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“Distributing America’s Goods,” film, 
sound (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films). 


“Earning a Living in Pennsylvania,” film- 
strip, color (Pa. Filmstrips). Especially 
prepared for this chapter. 

“Philadelphia on the March,” film, sound 
(Commercial Museum). 

“ Pittsburgh, the Wonder City ” (Audio- 
Visual Aids, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Osceola School, Pittsburgh). 

“The Middle States,” film, sound (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). Shows in- 
dustry and agriculture in Midwestern 
states. Much of this material is useful 
for Pennsylvania. 

















Chapter AG 


bee FOUNDATIONS OF 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


Pennsylvania is one of the thirteen separate states which agreed to 
surrender some of their powers in order to create a united federal 
government for this country. Representatives of these states drew up 
a Constitution for their government, which has since been a model to 
the rest of the world. The United States, we say, live together under 
a constitutional government. 

What, then, do we mean by government? Is government necessary 
in our modern world? Could we get along without it? 

Anyone who has read either the United States Constitution or the 
constitution of Pennsylvania knows that political parties are not 
mentioned in these documents. Yet, politicians, statesmen, and schol- 
ars agree that our government would not work without them. They 
and certain other organized groups are the means by which citizens 
influence the government to do what they want it to do. 

This chapter will show how constitutions, the idea of the federal 
system, political parties, and representative democracy are the founda- 


tions upon which our American governments rest. 


I. WHAT IS GOVERNMENT? 


If you were to visit the most back- 
ward, uncivilized group of natives in the 
world today, you would discover that 
they have a government. You might 
find no government buildings, no po- 
licemen, no written laws, but there 
would be a government nonetheless. 

The Indian tribes that roamed Penn- 
sylvania’s woods three hundred years 


ago had no courthouses or capitol build- 
ings. ‘They could neither read nor write. 
Yet, they had governments which ruled 
the lives of individuals and determined 
how one tribe would deal with another. 

Perhaps it will help to understand the 
nature of government if we make a dis- 
tinction between things and ideas. Ev- 
ery government today consists first of 
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people and also of things like buildings, 
traffic lights, uniforms, and written con- 
stitutions. 


Ideals of American Government. 
But underneath these physical signs of 
government are ideas. Basically, every 
government rests on certain ideas of 
right and wrong. ‘These express the ideals 
of the society in which the government 
operates. Here, for example, are some of 
the ideals of our American government: 


Every individual life has dignity and 
importance. 

Disputed questions are settled by ma- 
jority vote. 

All minority groups must be protect- 
ed from attack by majority groups. 

Every person accused of a crime has a 
tight to trial by a jury, and the court 
considers him innocent until he is 
proved guilty. 

Everyone shall have equal opportu- 
nity to earn a living and hold political 
office, regardless of race or religion. 

Everyone shall be permitted to wor- 
ship in his own way. 

Everyone shall have a chance to speak 
his mind without fear of punishment 
unless he seeks to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 


Our governments in the United States 
are created to make these ideals work, to 
put them into practice. Are you sure you 
know what an ideal is? It is a statement 
of what ought to be; it is not a state- 
ment of what is. Thus, even though all 
people do not actually have the same 
opportunities in this country, “ equality 
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of opportunity” is still an American 
ideal. It is our idea of what is nght — 
of what ought to be. Our governments 
are set up to try to make our ideals work 
in our everyday affairs. 

In the United States we believe that 
every person has certain rights which 
must not be taken away from him. In 
1776 the writers of our Declaration of 
Independence said, “among these are 
the rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” They went on to 
say, “. . . to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” In other words, the 
most important purpose and duty of our 
governments is to protect the rights of 
the people. 


The Rights of American Citizens. 
Do you know what rights you have as a 
citizen? Some of them are stated in the 
Constitution of the United States; oth- 
ers are stated in the constitution of 
Pennsylvania. Some of your rights are 
stated in laws enacted by Congress and 
by the State Assembly. Others are stated 
in the common law, which is composed 
of decisions made by judges in our 
courts. As a citizen of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania you have: 


the right to a free public education un- 
til the age of seventeen; 

the right to choose the kind of work you 
will do; 

the right to own property; 

the right to go and come as you please; 

the right to speak your own mind as 
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THE PENROSE AVENUE BRIDGE in Philadelphia is an example of how 


people work together through government to meet common needs and 
problems. (Pa. State Dept. of Highways) 


long as you do not seek to overthrow 

our government. 
You have many other rights, in addi- 
tion. You have all of these rights as long 
as they do not harm other people. The 
government of the United States and 
the government of Pennsylvania exist to 
see that no person or group of persons 
will take these rights away from you. 


Government Is a Way of Working 
Together. From the beginning of time 
in every part of the world men have 
lived and worked together. You may 
have heard the phrase “ survival of the 
fittest.” Perhaps you have heard it ex- 
plained as the idea that in the hard com- 


petition of everyday life only the fittest 
survive — or should survive. Have you 
also heard of the “law of mutual assist- 
ance’? This phrase means that people 
can survive only if they work together. 
Most people feel that we have a bet- 
ter society because we do have compe- 
tition. But at many points and at many 
times people must stop competing with 
each other and join to face a common 
enemy or to solve common problems. 
Every day we see so many dramatic re- 
sults of people working together in busi- 
ness or industry that we take this co- 
operation for granted. We forget the 
importance of working together in gov- 
ernment affairs. All too many citizens 
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assume that the appointed officials in 
the offices of our government buildings, 
with the active members of our political 
parties, can handle government affairs 
by themselves. We shall see later that 
this is the case in countries run by dic- 
tatorships. We shall see that it cannot 
be true in a democracy like the United 
States or in a commonwealth like Penn- 
sylvania. 

Governments provide a way for peo- 
ple together to do things they cannot 
do individually. Government is only one 
of many means that people use for co- 
operative effort. Business and industry 
provide other means. Voluntary associ- 
ations like the American Red Cross, the 
Community Chest, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and churches are others. Today 
the American people are asking their 
governments to do more kinds of things 
than ever before. Some people feel that 
we are asking too much of our govern- 
ments and not doing enough for our- 
selves. 


Governments Have Power. Yet 
there are many situations in which pri- 
vate organizations cannot do what needs 
to be done. For example, suppose that 
an unscrupulous baker were to put in- 
jurious materials into his bread. ‘The 
reputable bakers would denounce him, 
but they would be powerless to prevent 
him from using these materials. Only 
our governments can set up standards 
and force people to meet them. 

Governments have power to enforce 
their decisions. The power to compel 
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people to act in certain ways or to te- 
frain from acting in other ways is nec- 
essary not only in government but in 
any organization. It is necessary in busi- 
ness companies, in political parties, even 
in clubs. Whenever people work to- 
gether, there has to be someone in 
charge to direct their efforts. ‘There have 
to be rules or standards which the mem- 
bers of the group agree to follow. The 
organization must enforce these rules 
and standards in order to accomplish its 
ends. The difference between govern- 
ments and other organizations is that 
governments have power to compel all 
citizens under them to follow the rules 
they set up. 

A famous English writer once said, 
‘‘ All power corrupts.” By this he meant 
that people who get into a position 
where they can tell others what to do, 
tend to forget that the purpose of their 
power is the common good. They forget 
the common welfare and act for their 
own personal interest. 

Because of this human failing, all gov- 
ernments set up tules, customs, laws, 
and regulations which define and limit 
the powers of officials. This is true even 
in dictatorships. In Communist Russia 
there are limits to what the dictator can 
do. Some of these limits are set by the 
tules of the Communist Party. Others 
are set by the customs and procedures of 
the little group which runs the Commu- 
nist Party along with Stalin. Govern- 
ments are set up to determine who is to 
have power and just what powers he 
may have. 
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2. WHAT IS REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY? 


If you want to know what kind of 
government a country has, find out who 
has the final power in that country. It is 
in the location of power that govern- 
ments differ chiefly. 


Autocracy. In times past there have 
been governments ruled completely by 
one man. This kind of government is 
called an autocracy. For two or three 
hundred years before our national gov- 
ernment was founded, some European 
countries were ruled by kings who 
claimed absolute power. They were 
called absolute monarchs. 

Today the government of any coun- 
try, however small, is so complex that no 
one man can tule it all by himself. Mod- 
ern dictatorships are usually operated by 
a group of men under the leadership of 
one strong individual. Government con- 
trolled by a small group is called an 
oligarchy. 

In all of these governments the peo- 
ple have nothing to say. The rulers issue 
decrees — regulations which the people 
must follow. The people have few rights 
or none at all. They have no voice in 
deciding about taxes, roads, or schools, 
or even about how they will make a liv- 
ing. But they do have one basic power 
which they can exercise if they are 
strong enough— they can overthrow 
their governments. 

For this reason tyrants and dictators 
have always been afraid of the people 
they rule. Even in dictatorships today, 


the rulers.are afraid that the people may 
rise against them. ‘l'hat is why they con- 
trol and censor newspapers, magazines, 
schoolbooks, and radio programs. They 
will allow no statement that is critical of 
the government or its officials. They will 
publish only news that is favorable to 
them. Secret police and spies report any 
expression of criticism about the acts of 
the government. 


Democracy. Ina democracy, by con- 
trast, power resides in the people. In the 
democracy of ancient Athens, at one 
time, all citizens participated in their 
government. ‘They met together in pub- 
lic meetings to decide what their gov- 
ernment should do. Our own New Eng- 
land towns were originally set up with 
this same kind of democracy, called pure 
democracy. Many New England towns 
still maintain this form of government. 
Some of the larger towns, however, now 
have a representative town meeting. 
That is, the citizens select representa- 
tives to act for them in town meetings. 


Representative Democracy. These 
larger towns have discovered that it is 
impractical for all the citizens to take 
part in all government decisions. This 
fact was recognized by the men who 
wrote our Pennsylvania constitution in 
1776 and later by those who wrote our 
national Constitution. Both our nation- 
al government and our State govern- 
ment are representative governments. 
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In a representative democracy the peo- 
ple delegate powers to their elected rep- 
resentatives. They elect certain fellow 
citizens to exercise these powers on be- 
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half of all the people. Our representa- 
tive government is, in Lincoln’s words, 
a “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 


3. OUR GOVERNMENTS WORK UNDER CONSTITUTIONS 


When any group of people get to- 
gether to act for their common good, 
each person gives up some of his free- 
dom. He can no longer act exactly as he 
pleases; he must consider the interests 
and welfare of the others. In addition, 
he agrees to take on certain duties and 
responsibilities for the common good. 

Giving up freedom of action and ac- 
cepting responsibility are serious mat- 
ters. In order to make sure that every- 
one understands what is being done, the 
group puts these matters in writing. Al- 
most every large organization, whether 
it is a national labor union, a veterans’ 
organization, a college fraternity, or a 
business corporation, has a constitution. 
Similarly, our State and national govern- 
ments have constitutions. Our cities and 
boroughs have charters issued by the 
State to serve as their constitutions. 


Purposes of a Constitution. ‘The 
main purpose, then, of a government 
constitution is to state as exactly as pos- 
sible what freedoms the citizens give up 
to the government, what rights they re- 
tain, and what duties or responsibilities 
they take on. When our national Con- 
stitution was submitted to the states for 
ratification, many people thought that 


it did not state exactly enough what 
rights were retained by the people. ‘Ten 
amendments stating some of these rights 
were agreed upon and finally adopted 
in 1791. The first ten amendments to 
the Constitution are sometimes called 
the Bill of Rights. However, the main 
body of the Constitution contains many 
clauses naming additional rights of citi- 
zens. 

In addition, both our national and 
Pennsylvania constitutions describe the 
powers and responsibilities of the gov- 
ernment. These duties are stated in a 
general way in the Preamble of our na- 
tional Constitution: 


to form a more perfect union, 

to establish justice, 

to insure domestic tranquillity, 

to provide for the common defense, — 
to promote the general welfare, 

to secure the blessings of liberty. 


These goals or duties of our national 
government are restated in more spe- 
cific words in the body of the Consti- 
tution. 

A government constitution describes 
the form of the government. It names 
the chief officials and states what their 
duties and terms of office are to be. It 
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tells how they are to be elected and how 
they are to be paid. It describes how 
laws are to be passed and carried out. It 
describes the courts which are to settle 
disputes between citizens or between 
citizens and the government. 

Finally, a constitution sets forth a 
method by which it can be amended or 
changed. 

Our national Constitution is not a 
long document. It can be read through 
in less than an hour. Our Pennsylvania 
constitution, like most state constitu- 
tions, is much longer. It is more de- 
tailed in stating what the government 
can do, must do, and cannot do. It was 
written and adopted at a time when 
many people were distrustful of the As- 
sembly. ‘They did not want to leave it to 
the Assembly to carry out the people’s 
wishes, and therefore they specified 
those wishes as commands to the Gov- 
ernor, the courts, the Assembly, and 
other officials. 

From the time of the adoption of the 
fourth State constitution, in 1873, un- 
til 1901 no amendments to it were of- 
fered. Since 1901, seventy amendments 
have been voted on and fifty-one of 
them have been adopted. Many Penn- 
sylvanians feel that the time has come 
to write a new State constitution. How- 
ever, in 1945 the voters rejected a pro- 
posal to call a constitutional conven- 
tion by a vote of 1,184,160 to 916,940. 
Since so many voters do want a new 
constitution, it is likely that the issue 
will be presented again. You may have 
an opportunity to vote on the matter 
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yourself. To cast an intelligent vote, 
you will need to study the present con- 
stitution carefully. 


The Purpose of Laws. Detailed 
though it is, our Pennsylvania constitu- 
tion is not complete enough to cover all 
the affairs of our people. The men who 
wrote our constitution in 1873 could not 
possibly foresee all of the ways in which 
our life has developed. Knowing that 
they could not, they set down general 
tules or principles for government and 
left it to the Assembly to pass such laws 
as might later be needed. In 1956, 678 
bills were passed by the Assembly and 
signed by the Governor. 

The purpose of these laws, like the 
purpose of the Constitution, is to set 
forth standards by which people can 
live and work together. Laws are de- 
signed to state obligations that people 
have toward one another. Laws therefore 
make it possible for people to know 
what to expect from each other. With- 
out laws almost no business could be 
done and the wheels of our industries 
would come to a stop. No man could go 
to work for another in the expectation 
of being paid at the end of a week. No 
one could place an order for goods to be 
made. No manufacturer could ship his 
products in the expectation that he 
would be paid for his work. Our laws 
cover these relationships between peo- 
ple and many others so that everyone 
can proceed with his daily living with 
some confidence as to how things will 
turn out. 
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4. WE HAVE A FEDERAL SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


The men who wrote our national 
Constitution invented a new kind of 
government — the federal government. 
These men were representatives of thir- 
teen independent states, each with a 
proud history and a working govern- 
ment. In those days a man was a citi- 
zen of his state first and of his country 
second. Yet everyone knew that these 
thirteen proud and independent states 
could not go their separate ways much 
longer. ‘The problem was to create a 
united government with real power and 
at the same time to leave some power to 
the states. The federal system was the 
answer to the problem: a system in 
which both the states and the nation 
have certain definite powers. 

In accepting the Constitution, the 
thirteen states gave up certain powers, 
retained others, and agreed to hold some 
powers along with the national govern- 
ment. For example, the states gave up 
the power to: 


tax products going across state lines, 

coin money, 

have any dealings with foreign govern- 
ments, 

engage in war. 


All states were required “to give full 
faith and credit to acts, records, and ju- 
dicial proceedings of every other state. 
They were required to give the same 
rights and privileges to residents of oth- 
er states that they gave to their own citi- 
zens, 


Most of the powers granted to the na. 
tional government are listed in Section 
8 of Article 1 of the Constitution. All 
other powers not actually prohibited to 
the states are retained by them. These 
powers are almost endless in number. 
They extend from regulating aviation to 
providing public welfare institutions. 

In our federal system of government, 
the United States Constitution is the 
supreme law of the land. Next in order 
are the laws passed by Congress, treaties, 
and executive orders. Then come the 
state constitutions and the laws passed 
by state legislatures. | 

If Congress passes a law which seems 
to violate the Constitution, it may be 
challenged by any citizen in a United 
States court. If the court declares the 
law unconstitutional, the government 
may take the case up to the United 
States Supreme Court. The decision of 
this court is final. If it declares a law un- 
constitutional, the law is no longer in 
effect. 

In the same way, Pennsylvania laws 
must not violate the United States Con- 
stitution, and they may be declared un- 
constitutional by United States courts. 
In addition, Pennsylvania laws must al- 
so be in accord with the Pennsylvania 
constitution. If a citizen believes that a 
law passed by the Assembly violates our 
State constitution, he may have it tested 
in our State courts. ‘The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court makes the final decision 
as to whether a State law is in accord 
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with the State constitution. 

Thus a law passed by our Assembly 
and signed by our Governor has to be in 
accord with both the United States Con- 
stitution and the Pennsylvania consti- 
tution. In addition, it must not conflict 
with any national law passed by Con- 
gress. If it does conflict with a national 
law, the United States courts will de 
clare that the State law is void. 


Relations Between the States. There 
are many ways in which the states in 
our federal system can co-operate with 
each other. In fact, because telephone 
lines, radio waves, railroad lines, and 
highways crisscross state lines, the states 
must co-operate with each other. Penn- 
sylvania has recognized this need by cre- 
ating a Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation to deal with problems we have 
in common with other states. From time 
to time this Commission makes recom- 
mendations for legislation to which both 
the Governor and the Assembly give 
close attention. 

One way in which all states have to 
co-operate with their neighbors is in the 
building of highways. There would be 
no point in one state’s building a four- 
lane highway up to its border, if the 
neighboring state were to place a barrier 
at that point. Beyond that point an un- 
improved two-lane highway would be al- 
most as much of a barrier as an actual 
barricade, for it would create a traffic 
bottleneck. Similarly, neighboring states 
have to co-operate with each other in 
building and maintaining bridges. Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey together run 
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the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge. They 
are also co-operating in building a con- 
necting link between the New Jersey 
Turmpike and the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. 

There is a growing effort to make cer- 
tain laws of all forty-eight states as near- 
ly alike as possible. This action is espe- 
cially needed in traffic regulation and in 
divorce actions. Pennsylvania has a 
Board of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws which recommends changes 
in our laws to the Assembly. By 1947 
Pennsylvania had put into operation 
twenty-nine laws that are uniform with 
those of other states. 


Co-operation with the National Goy- 
ernment. ‘The national government 
and Pennsylvania’s government have 
many common problems. If each goyv- 
ernment attacked these problems alone, 
there would be much duplication of ef- 
fort and waste of money. To avoid this 
waste, the two governments work close- 
ly together. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington collects 
statistics which are turned over to our 
Pennsylvania government. The United 
States Bureau of Census supplies similar 
information to several of our State de- 
partments. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue gives information on tax returns to 
our Pennsylvania Department of Reve- 
nue, Some of our national government 
agencies draft model laws for the use of 
state legislatures. The FBI will open all 
its records to the law enforcement off- 
cials of Pennsylvania and will train our 
officers in the FBI National Academy. 
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Grants-ii-Aid. The most effective 
means of co-operation between Penn- 
sylvania and the national government 1s 
through grants-in-aid. ‘The national gov- 
ernment provides funds to be spent in 
Pennsylvania in a great many ways. 

The total grants-in-aid to the State 
increased from $40,644,000 in 1946 to 
$212,137,000 in 1955. The grants made 
during 1955 were for the following pur- 
poses and in the following amounts: 


Agriculture, including 


conservation $33,269,000 
Old age assistance 20,467,000 
Dependent children 22,794,000 
Highway construction 30,251,000 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion 15,776,000 
Health, education, and 

welfare 68,176,000 
Veteran’s benefits 39,149,000 
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Whenever Congress appropriates 
money for use by state governments, it 
sets up certain conditions that the states 
must meet. In order to make sure that 
the states are meeting these standards, 
the bureaus in Washington send out 
inspectors, advisers, and consultants. 
These people check the state’s work, 
and if it is not up to standard, the mon- 
ey is withheld from the state. By this 
means, the national government has 
gradually assumed control over a great 
many state affairs. In 1948 the Council 
of State Governments stated, “Through 
grants-in-aid, the national government 
influences, and to some extent controls, 
75 per cent of the total activities of state 
governments.” ‘Today Pennsylvanians 
are faced with a real problem: how 
much direction and supervision of our 
State affairs by the national government 
can we afford? 


5. THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


If citizens do not like the way their 
business is conducted, they can _pro- 
test and complain to their representa- 
tives. If the representatives do not heed 
these complaints, the voters can turn 
them out of office at the next election. 
Usually, however, the elected representa- 
tives are glad to know the wishes of the 
voters in their districts, and they try to 
abide by them. 

The voters of Pennsylvania can con- 
trol the actions of their State and local 
governments. But to do so they must 
keep constantly on the alert. They must 


be informed as to what is going on. 
They must be willing to take time to ex- 
press their opinions to their representa- 
tives. 


Keeping Informed About Our Goy- 
emments. ‘Too many voters think 
about government business only in elec- 
tion years. Too many of them make lit- 
tle effort to keep up with what their 
elected officials are doing. It takes time 
and energy to keep informed, but only 
an informed voter can help control his 
government. 
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Fortunately, there are many ways in 
which the voter can keep informed. Ey- 
eryone can follow government affairs in 
the daily newspaper and listen to radio 
reports of the news. If he has questions 
about what is going on, he can write to 
his representatives for information, or if 
they live in his community, he can call 
on them in person. In addition, every 
one of the twenty State departments 
and ten independent boards and com- 
missions in Pennsylvania issues reports 
on its work. ‘These reports are available 
to all Pennsylvania citizens. Most of our 
government agencies have public meet- 
ings or hearings at which their business 
is openly discussed. Finally, in many 
communities there are groups like the 
League of Women Voters that make a 
continuous study of the work of our 
governments. 


Who Are Citizens? Any citizen of 
the United States is entitled to the pro- 
tection of our government both at home 
and abroad. He is guaranteed more free- 
dom, security, and privileges than citi- 
zens of any other country. In no other 
land does government offer as many aids 
and services to its people. Citizenship in 
the United States is a priceless posses- 
sion. Not everyone living in the United 
States is a citizen; some of our residents 
are aliens. Just who are the citizens of 
the United States? 

First, there are native citizens, people 
born in this country. Even children born 
in this country of alien parents are citi- 
zens unless their parents are visiting 
tourists or agents of foreign countries. 
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Second, children born to American par- 
ents outside this country are also citi- 
zens. However, this kind of citizenship 
has a limitation. No one can be a good 
citizen unless he knows something about 
his country. Therefore, American chil- 
dren born abroad must spend five years 
in this country between the ages of thir- 
teen and twenty-one in order to retain 
their citizenship. Third, there are natu- 
ralized citizens. 


Naturalized Citizens. A resident of 
this country who is not a citizen is an 
alien. Aliens enjoy many of the rights 
and protections of citizens, but in re- 
cent years, Americans have looked with 
increasing suspicion upon people who 
live here without becoming citizens. 
Since World War II aliens have been 
required to register and to be finger- 
printed. They are allowed to enter the 
United States only within certain small 
quotas for each foreign country or by 
special permit. 

As we noted earlier, the number of 
aliens who have become citizens has 
greatly increased since 1940. In that year 
there were still 168,083 aliens in Penn- 
sylvania who had taken no step toward 
becoming citizens. There were 637,600 
naturalized citizens in our State, with 
many other thousands who had taken 
out their first citizenship papers. Since 
then, the number of naturalized citi- 
zens in Pennsylvania has considerably 
increased. 

When an alien goes through certain 
steps to become a citizen, he is said to 
be “ naturalized.” In order to become a 
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NEW CITIZENS take their citizenship oath in a Pittsburgh courtroom, with 
Boy Scouts watching the ceremony. (Corsini, Pittsburgh Photographic Li- 


brary, University of Pittsburgh) 


citizen, an alien must be eighteen years 
old. He takes three separate steps in the 
process. 

First, he files a declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen. This statement 
is made before a United States court or 
a state court. 

Second, two years later he files a pett- 
tion for citizenship also in a court. He 
may not delay filing this petition indef- 
nitely; it must be filed within seven years 
after the declaration of intention. In the 
petition the alien must afhrm that he 
has lived in the United States for five 
years and in his state for six months. He 
must state that he is not opposed to our 
form of government, that he does not 


believe in having more than one wife, 
and that he intends to remain in this 
country. He must also provide informa- 
tion about his family, and he must get 
two citizens to testify as to his moral 
character and the length of his residence 
in this country. 

Third, ninety days after he has filed 
his petition, the alien must attend an 
examination and public hearing con- 
ducted by a judge of a state or national 
court. At this time, the alien must dem- 
onstrate that he can read and write Eng- 
lish and that he knows something about 
our government. 

If the alien can pass this examination, 
the judge authorizes the clerk of court 
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to issue “ letters of citizenship ” and the 
alien is sworn in as a citizen of the 
United States. 

Our government encourages aliens to 
become citizens by publishing easy 
books about our people, customs, and 
ways of government. Classes in citizen- 
ship have been organized in many cities. 
Many courts welcome aliens into citi- 
zenship by public ceremony. On Citi- 
zenship Day, celebrated September 17, 
many communities hold programs to 
interest new citizens in taking active 
part in the government of our commu- 
nities, states, and nation. 


The Duties of the Citizen. Many of 
the citizen’s duties are prescribed by 
law. His first duty is to obey the laws of 
his community, his state, and the na- 
tion. In order to do this, the citizen 
must know what the law is. “‘ Ignorance 
of the law is no defense,” it is said in 
our courts. ‘The fact that you do not 
know the speed limit in your town will 
not keep you from being fined if you ex- 
ceed it. 

By law, citizens are required to do 
many things for their state and coun- 
try. Among these duties are the follow- 
ing: 


to serve in the armed forces, 

to pay taxes and license fees, 

to serve on juries, 

to report any crimes they observe, 

to testify in court when called upon 
to do so. 


In addition, as a citizen of a democ- 
racy, an American has other duties not 
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required by law. Among them are the 
following: 


to keep informed on government af- 
fairs, 

to vote in elections, 

to serve in public office when called 
upon, 

to perform other public services 
when asked. 


These unofficial duties of the citizen are 
the ones most seriously neglected. They 
are often inconvenient; they sometimes 
interfere with earning a living. Nonethe- 
less, they are extremely important to 
the welfare of our towns, our state, and 
our nation. Citizenship means much 
more than merely complying with the 
law. It means active participation in 
public affairs. It means making deci- 
sions on public problems. 


Taking Part in Elections. One of the 
citizen’s most important duties is to 
take part in elections. In Pennsylvania, 
he is called upon to vote for local, coun- 
ty, state, and national officials. He is al- 
so called upon to vote for or against pro- 
posals in local affairs, such as raising tax 
rates or issuing bonds for public build- 
ings. From time to time he is also called 
upon to vote for or against amendments 
to the State constitution. 

According to one authority Pennsyl- 
vania voters elect the following number 
of officials, most of them every four 
years: * 

1 From Know Pennsylvania, page 164, by 


Louise M. Young and Harold F. Alderfer 
(Penns Valley Pub., 1951). 
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Philadelphia 113 officials 
Pittsburgh 83 officials 
Third-class cities 57 officials 
Boroughs 61 officials 
First-class townships 59 officials 
Second-class townships 56 officials 


Who May Vote in Pennsylvania. 
The national government controls the 
granting of citizenship. The government 
of Pennsylvania decides who shall vote 
within this State. In fact, each state in 
the Union decides how and when elec- 
tions are to be held. 

Not all citizens may vote in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘There was a time when a citizen 
had to own property before he could 
vote. Now, the following are the only 
requirements a citizen must meet: 
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VOTING MACHINES in cur- 
tained booths guarantee vot- 
ers their right to the secret 
ballot and assure them that 
their votes will be counted 
accurately. (James Sarver, 
Pittsburgh Photographic _Li- 
brary, University of Pitts- 
burgh) 


He must register in his election dis- 
trict before an election. 

He must be over twenty-one years old. 

He must have been a citizen for a 
month. 

He must have resided in the State for 
one year. 

He must have resided in his election 
district for two months. 


Native-born or former Pennsylvanians 
who have moved away can vote in Penn- 
sylvania when they have been back in 
the State for six months. 


Registration. One of the require- 
ments noted above is that the voter must 
register. The polls (voting places) are 
open on certain days before each elec- 
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tion for this purpose. The voter appears 
before the election clerks, gives his name 
and address, signs a registration card, 
and states that he has met all the resi- 
dence requirements. If he stays in the 
same election district, and if he votes at 
least once in every two years, the voter 
need not register again. If he moves, he 
must register in his new district. 


The Primaries. At the time he reg- 
isters, the voter may enroll as a member 
of a political party. If he does so, he may 
take part in nominating the candidates 
of that party in the primary elections. If 
a voter enrolls in the Republican Party, 
he can vote for candidates only in that 
party; if he registers as a Democrat, he 
can take part in nominating only the 
Democratic candidates. In the regular 
election he may vote for any candidate. 

There was a time when candidates for 
public office were nominated by a little 
group of officeholders within each par- 
ty. This group was called the caucus. 
Later, candidates were nominated at 
large party conventions to which dele- 
gates came from all parts of the state. In 
1881, our primary system of nomination 
was established by State law. As you can 
see, it gives all the members of a politi- 
cal party a voice in deciding who their 
candidates will be. 
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The General Elections. In Pennsyl- 
vania, general elections for national and 
state-wide offices are held in the fall of 
even-numbered years, on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. ‘The primary nomination of candi- 
dates for general elections is held in 
April or May of the same year. County 
and local officials are elected in Novem- 
ber of odd-numbered years. The prima- 
ries for these local elections are now held 
in the spring of the odd-numbered years. 
Pennsylvanians attend to local affairs at 
one time and to State and national af- 


fairs at another. 


The number of voters who take seri- 
ously their duty to vote seems to be in- 
creasing. Perhaps the fate of people who 
have lost their right to vote under for- 
eign dictators has made Americans more 
conscious of their voting duties. Yet, 
even in the most exciting elections, there 
are still many Americans and many 
Pennsylvanians who do not take the 
trouble to go to the polls. In 1954 there 
were 5,154,734 registered voters in Penn- 
sylvania, but only 3,804,457 of them 
voted. In the months before the 1956 
elections, high school students all over 
the country joined with other groups in 
a great effort to get the voters to the 
polls. ‘They were rewarded by the larg- 
est vote ever cast in this country. 


6. THE CITIZENS EXPRESS THEIR VIEWS 


Our governments are not automatic 
machines that can be set up to run all 


by themselves. In fact, they are not ma- 


chines at all. Our governments consist 
mainly of people and ideas. ‘The people 
are elected representatives and appoint- 


Fe mt en ee 
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ed officials. The citizens pay these peo- 
ple to do certain jobs for them. They 
will do these jobs well only if they be- 
lieve that their employers — the citizens 
— care how well they are done. A wise 
citizen, like a wise employer, will take 
time to praise work well done, to correct 
mistakes, to guard against waste, and to 
punish carelessness. 

Public officials and employees can 
hold their jobs only as long as they 
please the voters. Knowing this, they are 
eager to learn what the voters think and 
want. Naturally, they cannot do what 
everyone wants, because people often 
want opposing things. Public officials 
therefore try to find out what the ma- 
jority of voters want. They are espe- 
cially influenced by the wishes of groups 
that vote regularly. 


Making Ideas Known. If our goy- 
ernments are to do what the voters 
want, the voters must make their wishes 
clear. The individual voter can express 
his opinion by: 


writing letters to public officials. Con- 
trary to what some people believe, 
most officials do not regard these let- 
ters as a nuisance. ‘They welcome any 
honest expression of opinion. 

calling on the officials in person. Most 
of our officials have office hours when 
they receive public visitors. Every citi- 
zen should realize that public build- 
ings are open to him. There is a limit 
to the number of people an official 
can see because he needs time to han- 
dle the details of his job. 

speaking at public meetings. Commit- 
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tees of the Assembly, school boards, 
local government councils, and oth- 
ers hold public meetings or hearings 
at which people are invited to pre- 
sent their views. In a democracy the 
citizens have an obligation to see that 
their side of a public issue is heard. 
writing “letters to the editor.” Newspa- 
pers are just as eager as public officials 
are to find out what the public is 
thinking. ‘They will usually publish 
sincere, well-written letters expressing 
a point of view on a public question. 


What Kind of Views to Express. 
The alert citizen acts as an overseer on 
all government activities. If the paving 
of his street is wearing out, he asks the 
Department of Streets to repair it. If he 
believes his house and lot are assessed at 
too high a value, he asks for an adjust- 
ment. If public employees are not do- 
ing their jobs courteously and compe- 
tently, he makes a complaint to the 
proper authority. On the other hand, if 
he sees some public employee, official, 
or department doing a good job, he 
praises the persons involved. He remem- 
bers that our governments are run by 
people, and that people do better work 
if they know their efforts are appreci- 
ated. 

There are times when public officials 
are not sure what course of action to 
take. They may wonder, for example, 
whether to erect a new building, o1 
where to locate it. They may be uncer- 
tain what action to take when a strike 
occurs. ‘They may be undecided about 
installing parking meters or voting ma- 
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AT PUBLIC HEARINGS the citizen has an opportunity to present his views 


ay 





to public officials. (Clyde Hare, Pittsburgh Photographic Library) 


chines. At such times they will be guid- 
ed by the expression of voters’ opinions. 

At other times, public officials pre- 
sent proposals for action and invite pub- 
lic comment. They may present a budg- 
et of expenditure for the coming year. 
They may offer a new zoning plan for 
a community. They may publish a bill 
which they propose to enact into law. 
On these occasions the citizens have an 
opportunity and a duty to express their 
opinions. If they do not, public officials 
may take the wrong action and make 
costly mistakes. 

If this happens, the voters still have 


an opportunity to act. ‘They may organ- 
ize a protest meeting and state their 
views forcefully in order to get a policy 
or action changed. 


Making Views Felt. It is often hard 
for the average citizen to believe that 
his one voice will be listened to on pub- 
lic affairs. It is certainly true that an or- 
ganized group of voters speaking to- 
gether will make a greater impression 
than a single voter. For this reason, 
when voters feel strongly on some. pub- 
lic measure, they form a committee to 
act for them. Many such committees 
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SPEAKING OUT in 


are created to work on only a single 
problem. When their work is over and 
the problem is settled, the committee 
disbands. 

These committees have two different 
jobs. The first is to arouse public opin- 
ion, to get as many citizens as possible 
to agree to their point of view. They 
circulate petitions, advertise in newspa- 
pers, state their case over the radio, and 
hold public meetings. To do some of 
these things, they raise money by ask- 
ing for donations from their friends. 
Their second job is to influence the ac- 
tion of public officials. This they do by 
interviews, letters, attendance at public 





public meeting is part of 
(Standard Oil Co. [N.J.]) 
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our American tradition. 


meetings. If they can show that a sig- 
nificant number of voters support their 
point of view, the officials will usually 
do what is wanted. 


Permanent Organizations. There are 
many groups in our State that are organ- 
ized to bring steady influence on public 
officials from one year to the next. These 
groups are composed of people who 
have common interests which are af- 
fected by what governments do. Like 
the informal committees described 
above, they also act to influence public 
opinion and public officials. Some of 
them maintain offices at Harrisburg and 
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Washington and employ agents to talk 
with the legislators. Since some of this 
talk occurs in the capital lobbies, these 
agents are called lobbyists. Because the 
groups bring pressure on legislators, they 
are called pressure groups. 

There are many such groups in Penn- 
sylvania. Some of them serve only the 
selfish interests of their groups. Others, 
however, perform great public service in 
acquainting people with public issues. 
Among the permanent organized groups 
in Pennsylvania are the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association, the League of 
Women Voters, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association, and the 
Pennsylvania Economy League. 


Political Parties. In addition to be- 
longing to organized groups, the voter 
may also join a political party to make 
his influence felt. As a party member, 
he can vote for party candidates in pri- 
maries. If he becomes a party worker, 
active in his precinct or county, his in- 
fluence on party policies and candidates 
will be greater. 

The Democratic and Republican par- 
ties both have national organizations. At 
the bottom of these organizations are 
the workers and chairmen of voting pre- 
cincts. It is their job to get voters to 
the polls at election time and to get 
them to vote the party ticket. On the 
next level of organization is the county 
chairman and the county committees. 
Above the county committees stand the 
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state committees. ‘The law requires that 
the members of the state committee be 
elected from each senatorial district by 
party members voting at primary time, 
The state committee in turn elects two 
representatives, one man and one wom- 
an, as members of the national party 
committee. 

The main job of the national party 
committee is to win elections. Its big- 
gest job is the Presidential election ev. 
ery four years. Months before the elec- 
tion, the committee organizes the na- 
tional convention which will write the 
party's platform and nominate the par- 
ty’s candidates for President and Vice- 
President. ‘The convention usually takes 
place in June or July of election year. 
Immediately after the candidate is nom- 
inated, he appoints a chairman for the 
national party committee. From that 
time on, the national committee is busy 
raising money, organizing the campaign, 
and planning strategy to win votes. 

Although political parties are not 
mentioned in either our state or nation- 
al Constitutions, they are essential to 
our kind of government. They perform 
many important functions. 

1. They provide leadership in state 
and national affairs. They help to unite 
people of many different regions, of dif- 
ferent races and religions for common 
causes. ‘They help to weld our scattered 
people together. 

2. They help secure responsibility in 
public office. Both in Congress and in 
our Assembly, each major party decides 
on the stands it will take on public prob- 
lems. These decisions are watched by 
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opponents and voters. ‘Ihe members of 
the party in the legislature then usually 
follow the party decision. If the party’s 
decision was unwise, the party is held re- 
sponsible by the voters. 

3. They act as a “watch dog” on 
government officials. ‘The party which 
has a majority of members in the two 
houses of the Assembly or of Congress 
organizes these houses. ‘That is, they take 
a majority of the positions on commit- 
tees and see that committee work is 
done. ‘They introduce bills which will 
enact their party platforms. They also 
appoint, with the President or the Gov- 
ernor, a large number of employees of 
bureaus, boards, and commissions. The 
job of the majority party is to run the 
government. ‘The job of the minority 
party is to see that the majority does its 
job well. Every misstep made by the ma- 
jority party is criticized and called to 
public attention. 

4. They provide training for public of- 
ficials. Most of the men and women who 
hold public offices go into politics early 
in adult life. ‘They advance from local 
offices perhaps to the state legislature. 
From there they may go into one of the 
major state jobs such as state Treasurer, 
Auditor General, or Attorney General. 
From such positions, they may go to the 
governorship or to Congress. At each 
stage in their career, these men and 
women learn a great deal about local 
and state affairs. Each job prepares them 
for the more important job ahead. Their 
advance in these jobs comes from sup- 
port within their political party, for it is 
the party that picks its own candidates. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 


1. Name five great ideals of our Amer- 
ican government. 

2. What rights do American citizens 
have? What are their duties? 

3. What is the difference between au- 
tocracy and oligarchy? 

4. How does democracy differ from au- 
tocracy and oligarchy? 

5. What is meant by 
government ”’? 

6. What are the main functions of a 
government constitution? 

7. What is the purpose of laws in our 
society? 

8. What is the federal system of govern- 
ment? 

g. What three tests must a Pennsyl- 
vania law meet? 

10. Name three examples of how Penn- 
sylvania co-operates with other states. 

11. Name two ways in which the na- 
tional government co-operates with our 
Pennsylvania government. 

12. In what way does the national gov- 
ernment contribute funds to our Pennsyl- 
vania government? 

13. Name three ways in which Pennsyl- 
vania citizens can keep informed about 
their government. 

14. What steps must a person take to 
become a naturalized citizen of the United 
States? 

15. When and how do voters register? 

16. What is the primary election? Who 
may vote in primaries? What is the differ- 
ence between a primary and a general elec- 
tion? 

17. In what ways can voters make their 
ideas known to elected government ofh- 
cials? 

18. What important functions do po- 
litical parties perform? 


“é 


‘ representative 
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DISCUSSION 

1. The United States Constitution pro- 
vides that no naturalized citizen can be- 
come President of the United States. 
What reasons can you think of for this 
provision? 

2. Some people say, “ What’s the use 
of voting? The political machine controls 
the elections.” What evidence can you 
find from votes in our State elections or in 
your community elections that this state- 
ment is not always true? 

3. What good reasons are there for 
joining a political party, even though you 
do not want to go into politics as a full- 
time career? 

4. Where did the rights of American 
citizens come from? Who says they are our 
rights? 

5- How would our life be different to- 
day if our country did not believe that 
“every human life has dignity and im- 
portance ”’? 

6. Do you believe the majority is al- 
ways right? If not, why should the majority 
decide all questions in a democracy? 

7. What advantages would there be in 
having uniform traffic laws in all states? 

8. Why are officeholders interested in 
knowing what the voters are thinking? 

g. Do you have any form of representa- 
tive democracy in your school? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of the fol- 
lowing terms? 


representative naturalized citizen 
government registered voter 
ideal primary 
constitution Bill of Rights 
autocracy grants-in-aid 


lobbyists 
secret ballot 


federal system 
polls 
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ACTIVITIES 


1. Arrange for members of your class to 
interview the State senators or representa- 
tives from your district. Find out how 
much of the time of these people is de- 
voted to State government. Ask how they 
find out what the voters think about cur- 
rent issues. Find out what committees of 
the legislature they are members of. The 
students will report their findings to the 
class. 

2. Consult your local board of elections 
to find out how many votes were cast in 
the two most recent elections for local offi- 
cers. Find out how many registered voters 
there were at these times. Make a chart 
comparing the number of registered voters, 
with the number of those who actually 
voted. | 

3. Assign one or two members of the 
class to look up the story of Peter Zengetr 
and report on it to the class. 

4. Appoint a committee to make a com- 
parison between the Declaration of Rights 
in the Pennsylvania constitution and the 
first ten amendments of the United States 
Constitution. The committee will report 
to the class. ee 

5- Make an exhibit of pictures which 
show people working together to accom- 
plish things they could not do as individ- 
uals. One part of the exhibit will show 
people working together through their gov- 
ernment. The other. part will show them 
working together through industry, church 
groups, families, etc. 

6. Clip news stories about other coun- 
tries from the daily newspaper to show 
how other forms of government work. Ar- 
range the clippings on your bulletin board. 

7. Begin a collection of materials which 
the departments of our State government 
publish to explain their activities. 
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8. Secure and read to the class a copy 
of the oath which is taken by all persons 
just before receiving their “letters of citi- 
zenship.”’ 

g. Plan a program for Citizenship Day 
that would inspire new citizens to pride in 
their status and make them eager to meet 
their obligations as citizens. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Benjamin, Robert S., ed., I Am an Ameri- 
can (Alliance Book, 1941). 

Keohane, Keohane, and Herrick, Govern- 
ment in Action (Harcourt, Brace, 
1953). 

Penrose, William, Freedom Is Ourselves 
(Univ. of Delaware Press, 1952). 

Radin, Max, The Law and Mr. Smith 
(Grosset & Dunlap, 1940). 

What's the U.S. to You? (National League 
of Women Voters, Washington, D.C.) 
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You Can Be the Life of the Party (National 
League of Women Voters, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ Being Active in the Government,” film- 
strip (Curriculum Films). 

“ Democracy at Work,” filmstrip (Curricu- 
lum Films). 

“ Democracy Is a Way of Life,” recording 
(Institute for Democratic Education). 
Series III, “ Lest We Forget.” 

“Equality Before the Law,” filmstrip 
(Curriculum Films). 

“ Our Constitution,” recording (Institute 
for Democratic Education). Series IV, 
“Lest We Forget.” Both recordings 
available from Penn. State College, 
Audio-Visual Aids Library. 

“ Political Parties,” film, sound (Coro- 
net). 

“ Public Opinion,” film, sound (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films). 











Chapter 28 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SERVES LOCAL NEEDS 


Like citizens of all other states, Pennsylvanians are subject to the 
laws and Constitution of the United States. But these laws apply only 
to certain parts of our life. On all other matters, the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is the top authority. Yet our State government does 
not require that all laws should apply to the citizens of Pittsburgh 
exactly as they apply to the citizens of Gettysburg. | 

You can see that this would not be a good thing to do. The prob- 
lems of living in the quiet residential town of Gettysburg are entirely 
different from those of crowded, industrial Pittsburgh. More than 
that, the people of Pittsburgh know their own problems better than 
anyone else, and they want to solve those problems themselves. The 
ideal of local control over local affairs is basic in American govern- 
ment. For all of these reasons, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has created local governments and given them power to deal with 
local problems. | 

There are over 5,000 local governments in Pennsylvania. Each of 
them was created to meet certain particular needs and was given 
certain powers by the General Assembly under the State constitution. 
Each of them has its own officials. It levies and collects taxes and 
spends the money collected for certain public needs. Each of them 
passes ordinances or rules which apply to everyone living within its 
area. 

Thus each citizen of Pennsylvania lives under several overlapping 
governments. First, he is under the United States government. Sec- 
ond, he is under the State government. ‘Third, he is under a county 
government. Fourth, he is under a school district. All Pennsylvanians 
have these four authorities over them. Below the county level, how- 
ever, there are many differences. The citizen may live under a city 
government, a borough government, or a township government. 


a2) 
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(Standard Oil Co. [N.J.]) 


1. COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


Long ago the kings of England di- 
vided their domain into smaller units 
called counties. When the English set- 
tlers first came to Pennsylvania, they 
brought with them this idea of counties. 
There were only three counties in Penn- 
sylvania at first: Bucks, Philadelphia, 
and Chester. In Chapter 4 we saw how 
other counties developed as _ people 
moved out to the frontier and estab- 
lished homes and villages. Today the en- 


THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE at McConnellsburg, in Fulton County. 
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tire State is divided into counties — 
sixty-seven of them. 


The Counties and the State Govern- 
ment. ‘The counties were created, as 
we noted above, in order that people far 
away from the State capital might solve 
their own local problems in their own 
ways. The Commonwealth passed over 
some of its powers to these county gov- 
ernments. But in addition, the counties 
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were also created to perform some of 
the work of the State government — 
collecting taxes, running hospitals and 
other institutions, building and main- 
taining roads, for example. — 

The county governments owe their 
existence to the Commonwealth, but if 
they were completely dependent upon 
the General Assembly, they might not 
be able to do their jobs well. Therefore, 
the county governments are protected 
by provisions in the State constitution. 
For example, Article XIV lists the off- 
cers that each county shall have. It gives 
the citizens in the county the right to 
elect these officers, sets their term of of- 
fice at four years, and describes how they 
shall be paid. ‘The General Assembly 
cannot abolish these offices or change 
their length of term. Nor can it create a 
new county if in doing so any existing 
county would be reduced to less than 
400 square miles or less than 20,000 
population. 

In recent years, the State has found a 
way of supervising more and more of 
the work of county officers. In part, this 
control comes when the State hands 
over funds to the county. The funds are 
granted only if the county measures up 
to certain requirements, and State in- 
spectors and other officials decide 
whether the requirements have been 
met. 

The State Department of Health ap- 
proves the persons who are appointed as 
county health officers. The State Secre- 
tary of Health approves the building of 
any county hospital. That is, he decides 
if it is necessary and whether the build- 
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ing plans are adequate. At one time, our 
counties provided food, clothing, and 
shelter for the needy and unfortunate, 
but today all direct relief like this is pro- 
vided by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance. County officials who in- 
spect store scales, gasoline pumps, and 
other measuring devices are required to 
report any false measure to the State 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. Ev- 
ery county must keep financial records 
in the way the State prescribes, and it 
must report its income and expenditures 
to State departments. 

Thus the State supervises and con- 
trols more and more of the work of the 
counties. At the same time, it has given 
new powers and duties to county gov- 
ernments. In recent years counties have 
been given power to build libraries, air- 
ports, recreation parks, and sewage dis- 
posal plants. 


Classification of Counties. In Chap- 
ter 24 we saw how cities and townships 
have been classified so that the Assem- 
bly can pass laws which affect only those 
of a certain class. Counties have been 
classified in the same way and for the 
same reason. Our counties differ in area, 
population, and in the amount of in- 
dustry they contain. Philadelphia Coun- 
ty has over two million residents in a 
small area. Lycoming County, the larg- 
est in area in the State, has only about 
100,000 residents. Clearly, the needs of 
Philadelphia County differ from those 
of Lycoming County. 

Our constitution prevents the Assem- 
bly from passing any local law affecting 
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just Lycoming County, or just Philadel- 
phia County. To overcome this difh- 
culty, an amendment in 1923 gave the 
Assembly power to pass laws for the 
classification of counties. At the present 
time there are the following classes: 


Number of 
Class Population Counties 

1 OVET 1,800,000 1 
2 800,000 to 1,800,000 1 
3 250,000 to 800,000 

4 150,000 to 250,000 ibe) 
5 95,000 to 150,000 of 
6 45,000 to 95,000 16 
| 20,000 to 45,000 15 
8 less than 20,000 9 


The Assembly can now pass a law ap- 
plying to all counties in any one class. 
Philadelphia County is the only county 
in Class 1; therefore the Assembly can 
pass a law applying only to that county. 
The same is true of Allegheny County, 
the only county in class 2. Such laws 
have been passed. 


Organization of County Government. 
The officers of our county governments 
vary somewhat depending upon the size 
of the county, but there are certain offi- 
cers found in all of them. Philadelphia 
County, of course, is a notable excep- 
tion, since many of its county jobs are 
performed by city officers. 

In all counties, the chief authority is 
in the Board of Commissioners, com- 
posed of three commissioners who are 
elected by the people for terms of four 
years. ‘The commissioners have the fol- 
lowing powers and duties: 
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1. They appoint a number of county 
employees. 

2. They levy taxes. 

3. They either make assessments of 
property values for county taxes or ap- 
point a special board for this purpose. 

4. They build and maintain roads. 

5. They construct buildings for librar- 
ies, hospitals, and other institutions. 

6. They direct the affairs of these hos- 
pitals and homes for the needy and un- 
fortunate. 

7. They have charge of all elections 
and decide where polling places will be 
set up, and appoint election clerks and 
judges. 

The Board of Commissioners is called 
the County Election Board when it acts 
on election matters. It is called an In- 
stitution District when it deals with 
business of hospitals and other institu- 
tions. In counties from the fourth to 
eighth class, it acts as a Board of Assess- 
ment. The same three commissioners act 
on all of these various boards. 


County Elective Officers. The con- 
stitution provides that in addition to the 
three commissioners, the people shall 
elect the following officers: 

1. The Sheriff. This officer carries out 
orders of the county court. He may be 
required, for example, to arrest certain 
people and bring them into court. He 
may be required to serve subpoenas 
(stb-pé’naz) — court orders requiring 
citizens to appear and testify about a 
case. ‘The sheriff serves notice on citi- 
zens that they are wanted for jury duty. 
He has charge of all prisoners and of the 
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POLICE OFFICERS from Pennsylvania communities study the latest ways 
of using chemical analysis in crime detection. (Institute of Local Govern- 


ment, Pennsylvania State College) 


jail in which they are lodged. In larger 
counties the sheriff often appoints depu- 
ties to help him. 

2. The Coroner. This officer is often 
a doctor of medicine. He has the pow- 
er and duty to investigate all unusual 
deaths. He may hold a trial, called an 
inquest, at which a jury of six citizens 
hears the coroner’s evidence and decides 
whether a crime has been committed. If 
evidence is incomplete, the coroner’s 
jury may say, “Cause of death un- 
known.” 

3. The District Attorney. This officer 
has two kinds of duty. First, he investi- 


gates any situation in which he suspects 
that a law has been broken. For this 
purpose he employs county detectives. 
They gather evidence which the district 
attorney presents to the grand jury. If 
the grand jury decides that there is 
enough evidence to justify accusing and 
trying someone, it votes a true bill, 
which indicts or accuses certain persons 
as the probable criminals. The district 
attorney’s second job is to prosecute ac- 
cused persons in the county courts. 

4. The Prothonotary. This official 
keeps a record of civil cases tried in 
the district or county court. He also 
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makes a record of how each case is de- 
cided. 

The four officials named above are all 
engaged in one of the most important 
of all county government jobs: the 
maintenance of law and order. The fol- 
lowing officials are also elected for four- 
year terms by the voters of each county: 

5. [he Recorder of Deeds. Whenever 
a person or a business company sells a 
piece of property, the recorder makes 
out a statement, called a deed, which 
states that ownership is being trans- 
ferred to another party. Since one piece 
of property may change hands many 
times it is important to keep a continu- 
ous record of ownership. Otherwise no 
one would know whether the seller had 
a right to sell the property. Each deed or 
record of sale is copied by the recorder 
of deeds into large record books kept in 
his office. He also keeps records of leases 
by which one party permits another to 
remove coal or oil from a piece of prop- 
erty. Other records are also kept by the 
recorder: discharges of soldiers; charters 
of Scout Councils, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and other groups; records of com- 
missions to notaries, justices of the 
peace, and policemen. 

6. The Register of Wills. Everyone 
over twenty-one years of age can make 
a will, which is a statement of how his 
property is to be distributed after his 
death. When a person dies leaving a 
will, it is copied by the register of wills 
into record books. The will is then 
brought before the county court for ap- 
proval before being carried out. 

In counties where there is a separate 
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orphans’ court, the register of wills acts 
as clerk of that court. ‘This official re- 
cords the date of birth and the names 
of the parents of all children born in the 
county. It is often necessary for a person 
to prove his age, and he can do this by 
obtaining a birth certificate secured from 
the clerk of orphans’ court. This official 
also records guardianships and adoptions 
of children. 

7. [he Treasurer. This officer has 
charge of keeping all county funds safe- 
ly. He also pays county bills which have 
been approved for payment by the 
Board of Commissioners. The treasurer 
issues hunting licenses and other li- 
censes. 

5. The Surveyor. This official makes 
surveys of properties, boundary lines, 
and roads. In some counties today no 
surveyor is elected. 

g. The Clerk of Courts. This official 
has duties different from those of the 
clerk of orphans’ court. He is respon- 
sible for keeping all the records of the 
county courts, such as the court of com- 
mon pleas, court of quarter sessions, 
court of oyer and terminer. (See pages 
561-62.) He makes a record of all pa- 
pers issued by the judges of these 
courts; he keeps a record of trials and 
of all cases appearing before the judges. 

10. The Controller or Auditors. The 
counties of the fifth class and above 
elect a controller to inspect the records 
of income and expenditures of the 
county government. The smaller coun- 
ties, those of classes six, seven, and eight, 
may elect a controller or three auditors 
to do this job. 
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11. The Jury Commissioners. Each 
county elects two jury commissioners 
whose task it is to see that citizens are 
available to serve on juries as needed. 
They select names of voters according 
to procedure fixed by law and send no- 
tices of jury service to the persons se- 
lected. It is their job to see that enough 
people are on hand to serve as jury mem- 
bers when grand juries are called or 
when jury trials occur. 


The Work of County Governments. 
From the description above, you can see 
that the work of the county government 
is both varied and important. The main 
jobs can be summarized as follows: 

1. Maintaining law and order. 'The 
four officers involved in this work try 
not only to detect and punish crime but 
also to prevent it. They are aided at 
times by city police officers and the 
State Police. 

2. Keeping records. Our present-day 
life is so complex that if records were 
not kept, there would be great confu- 
sion. The counties are responsible for 
records which show who owns the real 
property within their borders. ‘They are 
also responsible for keeping records of 
sales of property, mortgages, and wills. 
Having an official record of these mat- 
ters is extremely important for every in- 
dividual during his lifetime. 

3. Running elections. You may know 
that each state has the power to run all 
elections within its borders, even the 
elections for United States senators and 
representatives and for the Presidency. 
The State government under special elec- 
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tion laws and under rules set up in our 
constitution turns this work over to the 
counties. The county commissioners act- 
ing as the county Election Board deter- 
mine where polling places will be locat- 
ed, provide ballots and election officials, 
register the voters, and count the votes. 
They send the results of their counting 
to Harrisburg and to boroughs or cities 
for which they conduct elections. 

4. Levying and collecting taxes. ‘The 
county levies taxes only for services 
which the county itself provides. Bor- 
oughs, cities, and school districts levy 
and collect their own taxes. 

In 1951 and 1955 the General Assem- 
bly passed laws requiring all counties 
from the fourth to the eighth class to 
prepare a permanent records system for 
the assessment of all real estate within 
the county. The records system includes 
a map of the county showing the loca- 
tion of all properties; a record card for 
each property indicating the name and 
address of the owner, date of purchase, 
and assessment; and an alphabetical in- 
dex file. After a county has completed 
its records system future assessments on 
a property may not exceed 75 per cent 
of the price for which it would sell. 

By 1956 only 4 of the 59 fourth to 
eighth class counties had completed a 
records system, 27 counties were work- 
ing on their plans for such a system, and 
the remaining counties had not yet be- 
gun working on the problem. By 1962 
the State hopes that all of the perma- 
nent records systems for all of the 
fourth to eighth class counties will be 
completed. 
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The tax bill that your family receives 
shows the total assessed value of the 
property. It also shows the tax rate, usu- 
ally expressed as so many mills per hun- 
dred dollars of value. The tax itself is 
figured by multiplying the assessed val- 
ue by the tax rate. Thus if either the 
assessed value or the tax rate goes up, 
the total tax is higher. 

5. Maintaining public services. Most 
counties still have many roads which 
they must keep in repair and cleared of 
snow in the winter. Some counties have 
hospitals for mentally ill, or homes for 
the aged and for orphans. Some coun- 
ties have libraries for rural residents. All 
of them may now have planning and 
zoning boards to plan the improvement 
of their areas. Under the direction of 
the State, the counties are responsible 
for public health. They must record and 
report all cases of contagious disease; 
they must provide sewage disposal; they 
must inspect restaurants and other food 
processors. 


The County and Other Governments. 
‘The counties were created by the State 
to do some of the State’s work in local 


2. THE TOWNSHIP 


The area in our counties that lies out- 
side the cities and boroughs is divided in- 
to townships. ‘The number of townships 
varies from one county to another. And 
the area and population of our town- 
ships vary also. ‘Today there are 1,570 
townships in Pennsylvania. They are in- 
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areas. ‘hey are therefore supervised by 
departments of the State government in 
many ways. 

Within every county there are cities, 
boroughs, townships, and special au- 
thorities which act independently of 
the county. These government units are 
also created by the State and are in a 
sense parallel to the county govern- 
ments. ‘They maintain their own streets, 
water systems, and sewage disposal. 
They have their own libraries and other 
services. While they are independent of 
the counties, they are not independent 
of the State. Some of the State’s super- 
vision of these communities is carried 
out by the county governments. For ex- 
ample, the county Election Board runs 
city and borough elections. 

People living close together in siz- 
able communities can form cities or 
boroughs. People living outside the lim- 
its of these communities need other aid. 
To provide services for them, the As- 
sembly has set up townships. These 
township governments do not overlap 
either the area or the services of bor- 
oughs and cities. They lie outside the 
limits of such government units. 


dependent units of government, created 
by the State just as boroughs and cities 
are. 

Townships were created originally to 
provide local government in the more 
sparsely settled areas of our counties. 
For a long time their chief duty was the 
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KEEPING THE ROADS OPEN in all weather is an important job of our 
State and local governments. (Pa. State Dept. of Highways) 


construction and maintenance of roads. 
As our counties and the State took over 
the building and upkeep of roads, many 
people thought the townships could be 
abolished. This has not happened. On 
the contrary, our General Assembly has 
passed laws that give the township gov- 
ernments additional powers and duties. 


Classification of Townships. For 
purposes of legislation the State has 
grouped our townships into two classes. 
To be a first-class township, a commu- 
nity must have a population density of 
at least 300 inhabitants per square mile. 
We have 73 townships of the first class 
at the present time. Most of these are 
located in the more densely populated 
districts around Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, and other large cities. We have 
1,502 townships of the second class. 

Two or more townships of either class 
may be joined together to form one new 
township. No township may be divided 
into two townships. But townships of 
the first class may be divided into wards 
and election districts and townships of 
the second class may be divided into 
election districts. 


First-Class Townships. The chief 
government agency in a first-class town- 
ship is the Board of Commissioners, 
consisting of five persons. They are 
elected by the voters for four-year terms. 
They may appoint township police, an 
engineer, a board of health, a planning 
commission, and other agencies. 
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In most of the counties, the voters al- 
so elect a township assessor and an as- 
sistant assessor. These men work out 
the valuations of property on which tax- 
es are based. Their work is under control 
of the county Board of Assessment. ‘The 
township voters also elect three audi- 
tors or a controller, although in some 
counties, the township auditor is ap- 
pointed by the county commissioners. 
The voters also elect a township treas- 
urer, two constables, and two or more 
justices of the peace. The constables act 
as policemen; the justices of the peace 
act as judges. 

First-class townships under present 
laws have many of the powers and du- 
ties of boroughs or cities. This is to be 
expected, for they perform the same 
kind of services to widely scattered resi- 
dents as the boroughs and cities do for 
their more closely knit communities. 
Townships may draft zoning regulations, 


3. CITY GOVERNMENTS 


You will recall that there are four 
classes of cities in Pennsylvania, set up 
by the Assembly for purposes of making 
laws for them. The only first-class city is 
Philadelphia. The only second-class city 
is Pittsburgh. The only second-class A 
city is Scranton. Since the government 
in these three cities is much alike we 
will consider them together. The 47 
third-class cities will be discussed sepa- 
rately. 

As centers of trade and residence, our 
cities and boroughs were created by the 
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provide for building of roads and side- 
walks, provide fire protection, regulate 
health and amusements, and maintain 
law and order. 


Second-Class Townships. ‘The chief 
governing agency in the second-class 
township is the board of three super- 
visors elected for six-year terms. ‘The 
voters also elect an assessor in most 
counties, three auditors, a tax collector, 
a constable, and justices of the peace. 
The functions of these officers are like 
those of similar officers in the first-class 
townships. 

Originally, these second-class town- 
ships had little more to do than take 
care of roads. In recent years the Assem- 
bly has been adding to their powers. 
They maintain roads, light streets, build 
sidewalks, provide for garbage removal, 
and perform other health services for 
the community. 


people themselves. But the local gov- 
ernments of these communities were 
created by the State. To each of them 
the State has issued a charter setting 
forth the kind of government, the pow- 
ers and duties of the officers, the geo- 
graphic limits of the government, and 
other items. 

Since the State has created these local 
governments for the service of our citi- 
zens, it maintains a strict control over 
many of their activities. Through in- 
spections, approval of plans, approval of 
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buildings, and through appropriation of 
money, it sets standards for the local 
governments to meet. 

All three of these cities have what is 
known as the strong-mayor type of gov- 
ernment. The Mayor under this system 
has power in his city like that of the 
Governor in the State. He appoints 
some officials himself, and many others, 
including department heads, with the 
approval of a Council. He may re- 
move these appointees from office if 
their work is unsatisfactory. He prepares 
a financial study each year for the Coun- 
cil, much like the budget prepared by 
the Governor. He has the power of veto 
over ordinances which are passed by the 
Council. 

In the strong-mayor type of govern- 
ment, the Council also has many impor- 
tant duties. It is the legislature of the 
city and passes all ordinances, including 
those for raising taxes. Department 
heads nominated by the Mayor must be 
approved by the Council before they 
can take office. 


Philadelphia’s Government. In 1949 
the General Assembly passed a law giv- 
ing the people of Philadelphia the right 
for the first time to draw up a charter 
for their government. The old charter 
of 1919 had been written by the General 
Assembly. 

A commission of fifteen of Philadel- 
phia’s registered voters was appointed in 
June, 1949, to write a new charter. On 
April 17, 1951, the charter was presented 
to the voters for their approval. A large 
majority voted in favor of the charter, 
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and the city gradually began to create 
a new government according to its pro- 
visions. 


The Mayor. The new charter pro- 
vides for a strong-mayor type of govern- 
ment. ‘The people elect the Mayor, the 
members of the council, and a control- 
ler. ‘The Mayor appoints four chief aids 
who form his cabinet: Managing Direc- 
tor, City Representative, Director of Fi- 
nance, City Solicitor. The Director of 
Finance is selected from a list of names 
given to the Mayor by a Finance Panel 
consisting of four experts in public fi- 
nance. ‘The only one of these four ap- 
pointments that must be approved by 
the Council is the City Solicitor. 

The Mayor must be at least twenty- 
five years of age and must have lived 
in the city for three years prior to the 
election. He is elected to a four-year 
term, and he may not serve more than 
two terms in succession. 

The Managing Director. The daily 
services of Philadelphia’s government 
have been placed under ten service de- 
partments. It is the job of the Managing 
Director to organize and supervise their 
work. With the approval of the Mayor 
he appoints the heads of these ten de- 
partments: 


Police Public Health 

Streets Fire 

Water Recreation 

Records Public Welfare 

Licenses and Public Property 
Inspections 


The Director of Finance is in charge 
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of collecting money due the city from 
fees, taxes, State aid, and other sources. 
He helps prepare and administer the an- 
nual budget. He appoints the head of 
the Department of Collections and the 
head of the Procurement Department, 
which handles all of the city purchasing. 

The City Representative is appointed 
by the Mayor to represent the city on 
ceremonial occasions. He meets distin- 
guished visitors and escorts them 
through the city. He attends banquets, 
makes speeches, and takes charge of ad- 
vertising the city. He also heads the 
Commerce Department and supervises 
the ports and airports. 

The City Solicitor is in charge of the 
Law Department. He is legal advisor to 
all officials and departments. His staff 
represents the city in all court actions. 


The Council. Under the new charter 
the Council consists of seventeen mem- 
bers. Seven of these members are elected 
from the city at large. The other ten are 
elected from the ten new districts into 
which the city has been divided. There 
is One unusual provision in the charter: 
the minority party is guaranteed two 
places on the Council. 

The Council enacts ordinances by 
which the city is governed. It may in- 
vestigate the work of any official or de- 
partment. It considers and adopts all 
budgets. It controls the city purse strings 
by indicating the top amount that any 
department may spend. Its actions may 
be vetoed by the Mayor, but by a two- 
thirds vote the Council can pass a meas- 
ure over the veto. 
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Independent Boards and Commis- 
sions. ‘lhere are five separate commis- 
sions in addition to the various depart- 
ments: 


Commission on Human Relations 
Board of Pensions and Retirement 
Board of Trustees of the Free Library 
City Planning Commission 

Civil Service Commission 


The Commission on Human Rela- 
tions has the duty of preventing dis- 
crimination against persons because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
It has taken over the supervision of fair 
employment practices. The members of 
the Civil Service Commission are se- 
lected by the Mayor from a list prepared 
by a group of distinguished citizens, in- 
cluding the president of Temple Uni- 
versity and the president of The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission itself has charge of em- 
ployment for the city. To assist it, there 
is an executive officer, called the Person- 
nel Director. 


The Government of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh voters elect a Mayor, a city 
controller, and nine members of the 
Council. Within each ward of the city, 
the voters elect an alderman who acts as 
a judge and a constable who acts as po- 
liceman. 

The Mayor of Pittsburgh is said to be 
even more powerful in his city govern- 
ment than the Mayor of Philadelphia in 
his. His salary is $20,000 a year. He ap- 
points without approval of the Council 
the following: 
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SAFETY PATROLS in many Pennsylvania communities protect the lives of 
school children at dangerous street crossings. (James Blair, Pittsburgh 
Photographic Library, University of Pittsburgh) 


Civil Service Commission 

Better ‘Trafic Bureau 

Commission on Human Relations 

Municipal Parking Authority 

Urban Redevelopment Authority 

Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh 


He nominates the heads of the fol- 
lowing departments who take office aft- 
er the Council has approved them: 


Collector of Delinquent Taxes 
Department of Water 
Department of Parks 
Department of Recreation 
Department of Law 
Department of Public Safety 


Department of Public Works 
Department of City ‘Treasurer 
Sinking Fund Commission 
Department of Public Health 
Art Commission 

City Planning Commission 
Department of Supplies 
Board of Zoning Adjustment 


The Pittsburgh Department of Public 


Safety contains the following bureaus: 


Bureau of Police 

Bureau of Fire 

Bureau of Building Inspection 
Bureau of Electricity 

Bureau of Traffic Planning 
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The Department of Public Works 
has the following bureaus: 


Bridges, highways, and sewers 
Engineering 

Refuse 

Automotive equipment 


The Department of Public Health 
contains the following bureaus: 


Administration and Special 
Services 

Medical Services 

Public Health Nursing 

Environmental Health 

Mental Health 

Smoke Prevention 

Local Health Services 

Municipal Hospital 


In 1957 this department was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Public 
Health of the County of Allegheny. 

As in Philadelphia, the Pittsburgh 
Council is an important part of the gov- 
ernment. It has power to make certain 
appointments of its own. It is the legis- 
lative body of the city; its ordinances 
can be vetoed by the Mayor, but the 
Council can by a two-thirds vote pass 
a measure over the Mayor’s veto. The 
members of the Council receive a sal- 
ary of $10,000. 


The Government of Scranton. 
Scranton is our only second-class A city. 
Its plan of government is basically the 
same as that of Pittsburgh. It elects one 
additional officer —a collector of taxes. 
The Council has only five members. 
The relations of Mayor and Council are 
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the same as in Pittsburgh, as are the du- 
ties of each. 


Cities of the Third Class. There are 
forty-seven cities of the third class in 
Pennsylvania today. All of these cities 
have what is known as the “ commis- 
sion type” of government. The voters 
elect a Mayor and four other council- 
men, who form the chief agency of the 
government. ‘They also elect a city con- 
troller and a city treasurer. The Mayor 
presides over the Council but has little 
more power than the other members. 
Each of the five members, including the 


: Mayor, is head of one city department. 
The Mayor is always Director of the 


Department of Public Affairs. The other 
four departments are: 


Accounts and Finance 

Public Safety 

Streets and Public Improvements 
Parks and Public Property 


The Council itself decides which mem- 
bers will be in charge of these four de- 
partments. Its decision is usually made 
on the basis of interest or previous ex- 
perience of the councilmen. 

The Council appoints most of the 
officers of the city government. Some- 
times, the Council makes these appoint- 
ments together; sometimes the depart- 
ment heads make their own individual 
appointments to the bureaus under their 
control. Many of the city employees are 
appointed under civil service examina- 
tions conducted by a civil service com- 
mission, which is appointed by the city 
Council. 
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4. BOROUGH GOVERNMENTS 


There are 942 boroughs in Pennsylva- 
nia today. They vary in size from those 
having less than a hundred residents to 
those having a population of thirty thou- 
sand. ‘The pattern of government in all 
of these boroughs is much the same. 

Boroughs are organized under what is 
known as the weak-mayor type of gov- 
ernment. This means simply that the 
Mayor has very little executive power. 
In fact, he is not called a Mayor at all 
but is called the “burgess.” His chief 
power comes from the fact that he may 
act as a judge in certain kinds of cases 
and also from the fact that he supervises 
the work of the police. The burgess may 
appoint emergency police and shade-tree 
commissioners. 

All other appointments are made by 
the Council, which under this form of 
government is very powerful. It elects 
the secretary and the treasurer of the 
borough. It appoints and controls the 
work of the board of health and the civ- 
il service commissions for fire and police. 
The Council passes ordinances by a ma- 
jority vote and may override a veto by 


the burgess. It decides what services the, 


borough will perform for its residents 
and sees that they are well performed. 
Voters in our boroughs elect the bur- 


5. SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Our State constitution requires the 
Assembly to maintain a free public 
school system and to appropriate mon- 


gess and members of the Council. They 
also elect a constable for each ward, and 
from two to four justices of the peace. 
They elect a tax collector and either 
three auditors or one controller. In the 
smaller counties, they elect an assessor. 
In the larger counties, the assessors are 
appointed by boards of assessment. 


Borough Managers. In some com- 
munities the weak-mayor type of gov- 
ernment has worked well. Elsewhere, 
the boroughs have suffered from lack of 
any one single head to their government. 
In many of these communities, the 
Council has appointed a borough man- 
ager to come in and take charge of day- 
to-day business affairs under their guid- 
ance. ‘he borough manager has no pow- 
ers except those the Council gives to 
him. Most of his actions must receive 
the Council’s approval. He is, in effect, 
a business agent in the employ of the 
Council. 

Borough managers have been able in 
many communities to save the taxpay- 
ers a good deal of money. Their own sal- 
aries range from $4,300 to nearly $14,- 
ooo. ‘There are now about seventy-four 
boroughs that have such managers, and 
the number grows steadily year by year. 


ey for its operation. The constitution al- 
so provides for the appointment, by the 
Governor, of the State Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction. This is one offi- 
cial whom the Governor cannot remove 
from office. 

While the State appropriates a great 
deal of money every year for school aid, 
the actual control of school affairs is in 
the hands of local school boards. The 
State Department of Instruction sets 
certain standards and courses of study 
which the local boards of education 
must meet. If they do not, the State su- 
perintendent can withhold the State aid 
money. 

There are 2,463 school districts in 
Pennsylvania. They are grouped in four 
classes by population. There are about 
2,200 fourth-class districts, the smallest 
in size. It is thought that many of them 
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THIS RURAL SCHOOL in Mc- 
Kean County provides super- 
vised play at recess periods 
and hot lunches at noon. 
(U.S.D.A. photograph by For- 
sythe) 


are so small that they cannot provide 
adequate education to their young peo- 
ple. They are therefore being urged to 
consolidate into fewer but larger dis- 
tricts. Consolidation seems to be grow- 
ing in popularity in the State. 


Control of Public Education. The 
public schools in our local communities 
are controlled by boards of school direc- 
tors. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the 
members of these boards of fifteen di- 
rectors are appointed by the judges of 
the court of common pleas. The boards 
of our second-, third-, and fourth-class 
school districts have nine, seven, and 
five directors respectively. They are 
elected by the people for six-year terms. 
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The boards of school directors elect 
their own officers. ‘They levy and collect 
taxes to meet the costs of operating the 
schools. They plan the construction of 
new schools, authorize the purchase of 
school supplies, and the payment of 
school employees. They hire school offi- 
cials and teachers to operate the schools. 
It is their responsibility to manage the 
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that it is possible for them to have. 

In 1950 our 2,505 school districts 
spent $331,000,000 to run our public 
schools. Of this total, $144,000,000 
came from real-estate taxes, and most of 
the rest came as aid from the State gov- 
ernment. Education is a big business in 
Pennsylvania. And it is becoming bigger 
every year because of the increase in 





THE BEAUTIFUL Churchill Elementary School in Allegheny County opened 
in 1952. It is a fine example of a modern school building. 


schools efficiently for the community 
and to see that the children of the com- 
munity are receiving the best education 


our school population and because of 
the constant improvement in the edu- 
cational program of our schools. 


6. MEETING THE COST OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The cost of all of our local govern- 
ments has risen, just as the costs of state 
and national governments have risen. 
Salaries have gone up. The prices of 
food for hospitals, gasoline for trucks 
and police cars, uniforms, materials for 
building roads and schools have risen 
sharply. These rising costs are part of 
the whole picture of rising costs of livy- 
ing in the nation. They are the same 


kind of rising cost that your family has 
experienced in providing clothing, food, 
rent, and other necessities. However, 
while the costs of our local governments 
can go up very rapidly, the income of 
these governments is held back for 
many reasons. ‘Tax rate increases are 
limited by law. The total tax bill which 
these governments present to taxpayers 
is limited by the ability and willingness 
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of taxpayers to pay. Our local govern- 
ments are therefore squeezed by pres- 
sures of high costs and demands for 
lower taxes. 

So serious is the problem of finding 
money for our governments to operate 
that Governor Fine in 1951 sent a tele- 
gram to the presidents of the four big- 
gest colleges in the State asking the help 
of their staffs in finding a solution. These 
presidents appointed experts from their 
faculties to a fact-finding committee. 
The table at the foot of the page is 
from their report to the Governor. It 
shows an extraordinary rise in expendi- 
tures of our local governments between 
the years 1945 and igso. 

As you can see, the cost of local gov- 
ernment rose over $311,000,000, or near- 
ly 75 per cent, in those five years! 

For what purposes is local tax money 
spent? In 1945 local governments spent 
their funds for the following major pur- 
poses: 

$207,000,000 was spent for educa- 


45,000,000 was spent for streets 
and highways 
44,000,000 was spent for police 
and fire protection 
44,000,000 was spent for admin- 
istration 
50,000,000 was spent for interest 
on indebtedness 
15,000,000 was spent on health 
and sanitation 
14,000,000 was spent for public 
utility operation 
12,000,000 was spent for chari- 
ties and welfare 
8,000,000 was spent for jails and 
houses of correction 
6,000,000 was spent for recrea- 
tion 
2,000,000 was spent for libraries. 


From these figures you can see that 
education takes the largest share of lo- 
cal taxes. In 1945 local governments 
spent $207,000,000 on education. In 
1950 they spent $331,000,000 on educa- 





tion tion. ‘The other major costs of local gov- 

1945 Expenditures 1950 Expenditures 
Counties $ 43,261,828 $ 71,490,854 
County institutions 8,810,904 17,388,161 
Philadelphia 82,102,572 LG bes miea ia 
Pittsburgh 2526792 42,244,056 
Scranton 2,032,722 3,475,000 
Third-class cities 27.550. 26 48,175,926 
Boroughs 29,718,518 49,351,590 
First-class: townships 6,805,410 12,951,939 
Second-class townships 11,869,913 20,581,428 
School districts 207,473,038 331,502,144 
$441,456,892 $752,532,809 
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ernment are for law enforcement, pro- 
tection of health and safety, and for 
construction of public works like streets 
and buildings. 


Where Local Revenues‘Come From. 
Every year, the State government grants 
many million dollars in aid to our local 
governments. ‘The greatest part of this 
aid goes for highways and education. In 
addition, our local communities raise 
money themselves to pay for their serv- 
ices. About one-quarter of this local gov- 
ernment income is from grants, gifts, 
public utility earnings, fees for licenses 
and permits. The other three-quarters of 
local income comes from taxes. Most of 
this tax income is derived from real- 
estate taxes, and only a small portion 
comes from personal property and oth- 
er taxes. 


Recent Changes in Local Taxation. 
It has been clear for many years that 
real estate was carrying a very heavy tax 


load. As additional taxes have been 
needed to meet increased salaries and 
other costs, it was feared that real estate 
could stand no added burden. In 1947 
the Assembly passed Act 481, permit- 
ting local governments to tax almost 
anything that the State did not tax. 
This act, with some later changes, per- 
mits all local governments, except cities 
of the first class and counties, to levy 
these taxes. In 1950, under this tax more 
than $27,000,000 was raised. 

The table below shows what new 
taxes have been levied as of April, 1952. 

These new forms of revenue for local 
governments may relieve real estate of 
a part of the tax burden. They also re- 
flect the cost of the increasing functions 
and services that people require of their 
local governments. In the next two chap- 
ters you will find that our State and na- 
tional governments perform other use- 
ful services, the costs of which must be 
met by the people who enjoy them. 





Type of 
Tax Cities Boroughs 

Amusement 34 iy] 
Business 

privilege and 

mercantile 20 14 
Deed transfer z) 19 
Income 9 66 
Mechanical 

devices 8 81 
Per capita 6 145 
Trailer tax 3 
Others 2 17 


81 462 


First-class Second-class School 
Townships Townships Districts Total 





8 3 140 302 

1 21 56 

12 2 144 179 
2 185 262 

4 32 125 

4 17 aicew siney 

5 28 36 

2 = 35 56 

33 27 1545 2148 
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REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. How many local government units 
are there in Pennsylvania? 

2. What are the different kinds of local 
government? 

3. How does the State supervise the 
work of the county governments? 

4. How many classes of counties are 
there? of townships? of cities? of boroughs? 

5. What are the main powers of the 
Board of County Commissioners? 

6. Which county officials deal with 
maintenance of law and order? 

7. How does the work of the clerk of 
orphans’ court differ from that of the clerk 
of courts? 

8. What are five main jobs of county 
governments? 

g. What is the chief governing agency 
of the county? of boroughs? of first-class 
townships? 

10. How do first- and second-class town- 
ships differ? 

11. Which local governments have the 
“strong-mayor ” type of government? 

12. Which local governments have the 
“commission type”’ of government? 

13. Who runs the schools of your com- 
munity? 


DISCUSSION 

1. What advantages does the strong- 
mayor type of government have over the 
commission type of government? 

2. What advantages are there in em- 
ploying a manager to run the affairs of a 
township or a borough? 

3. What are the weaknesses of the com- 
mission type of government? 

4. What advantages would there be for 
two small school districts in consolidating 
into a larger district? 
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5. Would it be wise or unwise to do 
away with the township governments? 

6. Why are local governments neces- 
sary? 

7. What form of local government does 
your community have? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of the fol- 
lowing terms? 


bureau of weights deed 
and measures register of wills 
assessment auditor 
coroner tax rate 
prothonotary ordinance 
burgess 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Visit your county courthouse and lo- 
cate the offices of the main county officers. 

2. Prepare a directory giving the names 
of the present officers in your county gov- 
ernment. To this, add the names of the 
present officers in the borough, township, 
or city government under which you live. 

3. Make a study of your local elections. 
Report to the class on all the offices to 
which voters in your community will elect 
candidates in the next election. 

4. Appoint a committee to visit the 
ofhces of your County Board of Commis- 
sioners. ‘I’heir task will be to find out what 
institutions are operated by your county 
government and where they are located. 

5- Make a map of your county showing 
the location of cities and boroughs and 
the boundary lines of the townships. 

6. Make up your own detailed political 
address, including the number of the ward, 
the township, borough, or city in which 
you live, the name of your county, and the 
number of your school district. 
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7. Make a map showing the location of 
polling places in your ward or in your 
township. 

8. Make a report to the class on the 
tates paid in the current year in your 
school district, in your county, and in the 
city, borough, or township in which you 
live. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Gray, J. H., The Government of Alle- 
gheny County and the City of Pitts- 
burgh (Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
1942). 

Know Your Town (National League of 
Women Voters, Washington, D.C., 
1941). 

Showalter, T., The County Treasurers 
(Monthly Bulletin, Department of In- 
ternal Affairs, August, 1952). 

Showalter, T’., The Prothonotary (Monthly 
Bulletin, Department of Internal Af- 
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fairs, April, 1952). 

Showalter, T., The Register of Wills 
(Monthly Bulletin, Department of In- 
ternal Affairs, January, 1952). 

Stevens, S. K., and Kent, D. H., eds., 
County Government and Archives in 
Pennsylvania (Pa. Historical and Mu- 
seum Comm., 1947). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ County Government,” film, sound (Pro- 
gressive Pictures). 

“How Pennsylvanians Govern Them- 
selves,” filmstrip, color (Pennsylvania 
Filmstrips). Especially designed to ac- 
company this book. 

“ Pennsylvania Local Government in Ac- 
tion,” film, sound (Department of In- 
ternal Affairs). 

“ Policemen at Work,” filmstrip (Curricu- 
lum Films). 

“U.S. Community and Its Citizens, A,” 
film, sound (United World Films). 


Chapter 29 
MAIN BRANCHES 
Oe sae 
GOVERNMENT 


There are three main branches of our Pennsylvania government: 
the executive branch, which has the job of running state business; the 
legislative branch, which has the job of making and revising laws; the 
judicial branch, which has the jobs of settling disputes and of in- 
terpreting laws. No one of these is more important than the others. 
‘They all work together to make our government serve the people. As 
we shall see, the constitution permits each branch to act as a check 
upon the others so that no one branch can tyrannize the State. 

This idea of checks and balances is very important in Pennsylvania 
government. Not only does one branch act as a check upon the 
others, but within each branch there are other checks. Within the 
executive branch, the Auditor General’s office is completely inde 
pendent of the Governor, so that it can stand as guardian over the 
State’s expenditures. In the judiciary, the work of county courts can 
be changed or overridden by the Superior Court or the Supreme 
Court. In the legislature, bills passed by one house can be changed 
or ignored by the other. 

Pennsylvania’s government is large and complex because the needs 
and business of its ten million citizens are many and varied. The 
work of our government would never get done if the three branches 
merely sat back and checked up on each other. All three branches 
must work together. Each branch must be responsible for certain 
specific jobs in the State. This chapter will explain what these jobs 
are and how they are accomplished under our constitution, 
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MAIN BRANCHES OF OUR STATE GOVERNMENT 


I. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


On January 1, 1957, the first Tuesday 
of the month, the hotels of Harrisburg 
were unusually crowded. More than the 
average number of automobiles lined 
the streets and jammed the parking lots 
near the capitol. The Assembly was 
about to open its first regular session in 
two years. 

Legislators, politicians, reporters, lob- 
byists, and friends swarmed up the steps 
of the capitol building and into its large 
halls. Members of the Senate with their 
families and friends poured into the 
Senate chamber. In the office of the 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, the staff scur- 
ried about making last-minute prepara- 
tions. 

Exactly at noon, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor mounted the rostrum at the front 
of the chamber and banged his gavel for 
order. The aisles were cleared, friends 
left the floor, and the senators found 
their desks. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor 
said, “I now declare the 1957 session 
of the Senate to be in order. ‘The Chap- 
lain will give the invocation.” When the 
prayer was finished, the members took 
their seats. ‘The Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth read the official election re- 
turns. Appointments to committees were 
announced. The President pro tempore 
was elected, and the Senate adjourned 
to the House of Representatives to hear 
the Governor’s message. 

Meanwhile, on the opposite side of 
the rotunda, the House of Representa- 
tives was opening its session in much 
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the same way. The Chief Clerk called 
the meeting to order. The Speaker of 
the House was elected, the official elec- 
tion returns were read, and committee 
appointments were announced. Then 
certain members elected to a joint com- 
mittee by both houses retired to escort 
the Governor to the meeting of the two 
houses to make his address. 

Pennsylvania’s General Assembly is 
divided into these two houses. The Sen- 
ate has 50 members; in the House of 
Representatives there are now 210 mem- 
bers. Both senators and representatives 
are chosen by the voters living within 
districts set up by law, and they must 
themselves be residents of these districts. 
The Assembly meets only once every 
two years in regular session and stays in 
session usually for five or six months. Its 
meetings begin on the first Tuesday in 
January of odd-numbered years — 1951, 
1953, 1955, and so on. Occasionally the 
Assembly is called into special session 
by the Governor to act upon certain 
emergency problems that cannot wait 
for solution until the next regular ses- 
sion. Governor Earle called five special 
sessions of the Assembly during his ad- 
ministration. 


Who Are the Members of the As- 
sembly? ‘The Constitution names the 
qualifications for members of the As- 
sembly as follows: 

Senators must be at least twenty-five 
years of age. 
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Dept. of Commerce) 


Representatives must be at least 
twenty-one years of age. 

Both must have been citizens and res- 
idents of Pennsylvania for four years 
prior to their election. 

They must have been residents of 
their district for one year prior to their 
election. 

No one convicted of an infamous 
crime such as perjury, embezzlement of 
public funds, robbery, or murder, may 
be a member of either house. 

No legislator may hold any other of- 
fice in either the State or national gov- 
ernment while he is in the Assembly. 
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THE SENATE CHAMBER in the capitol building at Harrisburg. (Pa. State 


What kind of people are the 260 leg- 
islators who make up our Assembly? 
First, they are people who can afford to 
leave their jobs for five or six months 
when the Assembly meets. They come 
from every race, religious group, and na- 
tional group in the State. Most of them 
are men: there has been only one wom- 
an senator, but there have been several 
women representatives. In the 1957 As- 
sembly the members earned their liy- 
ings in sixty-four different jobs. There 
were undertakers, miners, florists, jew- 
elers, ministers, bankers, doctors, and 
railroad men. There were thirty-seven 




















THE HALL of the House of Representatives in the capitol building at Har- 
risburg. (General Assembly, Office of the Speaker of the House) 


lawyers in the Assembly in that year, a 
far greater number than from any other 
trade or profession. ‘There were only ten 
farmers — not very many to represent 
the large farm population of our State. 

The senators are elected to four-year 
terms from fifty senatorial districts. Half 
of the senators are elected at one time; 
the other half are elected two years lat- 
er. Thus in each Assembly, at least half 
of the senators are held over so that the 
Senate can draw upon their experience. 

The representatives are elected from 
a different kind of district. Since they 
serve only a two-year term, the entire 


membership of the House is elected ev- 
ery two years. As a result, many of the 
members are inexperienced when the 
Assembly starts its work. Many, how- 
ever, are re-elected for several terms. In 
1947 there were seventy-six representa- 
tives who had not served before. 

The number of senators is fixed at 
fifty by the constitution. The size and 
shape of the districts from which they 
are elected is left to the Assembly to 
determine. The number of representa- 
tives, according to the constitution, is 
supposed to vary with shifts in popula- 
tion. Actually in setting up districts 
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from which representatives are elected, 
the Assembly has taken both area and 
population into account. Thus each 
county is allowed one member of the 
House of Representatives no matter 
how small its population may be. As a 
result, under the present districting, ru- 
ral areas have more representation than 
urban areas. Although our population 
has grown and shifted within the last 
forty years, the Assembly has made only 
one minor adjustment in re-districting 
the State. This was done in 1953 when 
the number of representatives was in- 
creased from 208 to 210. 


The Assembly Leaders. By provision 
of the constitution, the Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor presides over meetings of the Sen- 
ate. He acts as a moderator, giving a fair 
hearing to all sides and to all members. 
He may cast a vote only when there is 
a tie. Since he is required to run the 
meetings of the Senate, he is not usually 
an active party leader in the Senate. 

In the 1957 Assembly there were 152 
Republicans and 108 Democrats. In 
each house, the party members met sep- 
arately and organized to advance their 
party programs. Both parties elected 
leaders to guide party action on the 
floor of each house. Both parties se- 
lected their candidates for the top of- 
fices in the Assembly: the President pro 
tempore for the Senate and the Speaker 
for the House. Since the Republicans 
were in majority, their candidates for 
these offices won in the election on the 
floor of each house. 

The President pro tempore of the Sen- 


ate presides over that house when the 
Lieutenant-Governor is absent. If both 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the Gov- 
ernor should die, the President pro tem- 
pore would become Governor. In the 
Senate he is the top leader of the ma- 
jority party and has chief responsibility 
for seeing that the party’s promises to 
the voters are carried out. In the House 
of Representatives, the Speaker presides 
over all meetings. In addition, he acts 
as top leader of his party in the House. 


How the Assembly Is Organized. 
When any group of 250 people meet to 
get work done, they must organize them- 
selves and allot specific jobs to every- 
one. They must have leaders and rules 
of procedure so that each one will know 
what he is supposed to do. If all 250 at- 
tempted to do the same job simultane- 
ously the whole group could never ac- 
complish more in a day than one per- 
son might. By dividing jobs and respon- 
sibility, the group can accomplish a 
great deal. 

One of the first acts of each house in 
the Assembly is to adopt its rules of 
procedure. These are like rules of order 
in providing for conduct of the meet- 
ings. Usually the rules of the preceding 
session are adopted without change. At 
times the pressure of business requires 
that they be set aside. At such times the 
Rules Committee determines what shall 
be done. 

Another of the early acts of each 
house in the Assembly is to set up com- 
mittees. Most of the work of each house 
takes place in these committees. For 
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THE FIGURES show the number of representatives elected to the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly from each county. 


example, whenever a bill is introduced, a member of the majority party. A ma- 
it is turned over to a committee for ex- jority of each committee is also from 
amination and recommendation. There the majority party. This arrangement 
are twenty-one regular, or standing, com- gives the majority party control of the 
mittees in the Senate and thirty-two in Assembly’s work and also makes it re- 
the House. Since the committee mem- sponsible for what work is done. The 
bership ranges from seven to twenty-two chairman and committee members in 
in the Senate and from twenty-two to the Senate are appointed by the Presi- 
thirty-two in the House, each legislator dent pro tempore. In the House they are 
is a member of several committees. chosen by the Committee on Commit- 

The chairman of each committee is tees, of which the Speaker is a member. 


2. THE WORK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


While the detailed work of the As- committees have little power to act. 
sembly is done by committees, these ‘They make recommendations to the 
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Senate or to the House, and these bod- 
ies must then act as a group in making 
final decisions. Under the constitution 
the Assembly has two main jobs: (1) to 
pass laws and (2) to exercise supervisory 
control over all other public officials. 


Supervisory Control. Control over 
public officials is made possible in sev- 
eral ways. First, the Senate must ap- 
prove persons nominated by the Gov- 
ernor for many important positions. If 
it wishes, it can reject these nominations. 
Second, it may try any public official for 
misconduct in office and may remove 
him from office if he is found guilty. 
The charge of misconduct and the de- 
mand for a trial are called impeachment. 
This act of impeachment takes place 
only in the House of Representatives. 
After impeachment, the official is tried 
by the Senate. Thus one house brings 
the charge of misconduct; the other 
house conducts the trial and makes the 
decision. 

In addition the Assembly may con- 
duct an investigation of the work of any 
executive agency. ‘The investigation may 
be made by either house alone or by 
both houses acting together. In 1935 the 
Assembly conducted a joint investiga- 
tion of the Liquor Control Board. As a 
result of such investigation the Assembly 
may impeach and dismiss officials, or it 
may pass new laws more closely restrict- 
ing the work of the agency. 

There is another way in which the As- 
sembly exercises control over all public 
officials — by its power to appropriate 
money. All money for salaries and sup- 
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plies must be voted by the Assembly. If 
it does not approve the work of some 
court or executive agency, it may refuse 
to vote funds for the salaries and sup- 
plies that agency needs. If the Assembly 
wants to reduce the work of a depart- 
ment, it can do so by reducing appropri- 
ations for that department. 


The Making of Laws. ‘The main 
business of the Assembly is to pass laws. 
In general, these laws are of two kinds: 
(1) appropriation laws, which grant or 
appropriate State money to agencies of 
the government, and (2) general laws, 
which concern the relation of the gov- 
ernment to the citizens or the relation 
of citizens to each other. Many of the 
general laws also concern the relation 
of the State to local communities. 

Before the present constitution of 
1873, the Assembly had other very great 
powers. Sometimes these powers were 
used unwisely to give special privileges 
to individual citizens or to individual 
corporations. Under Article III of the 
present constitution, the Assembly is 
forbidden to pass “any local or special 
law” in some twenty-six fields. 


Special and General Laws. Just what 
is a local or special law and how does it 
differ from a general law? One of the 
twenty-six fields noted above is “ grant- 
ing divorces.” The Assembly may not 
pass a law granting a divorce to a par- 
ticular person, for that would be a spe- 
cial law. It may, however, pass general 
divorce laws applying to all citizens in 
the State. Similarly, the Assembly may 
not pass a law “‘ changing the names of — 
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persons or places.” It may, however, pass 
a general law stating the method by 
which all persons or places may change 
their names. The Assembly may not pass 
a law exempting the property of one per- 
son or group of persons from taxation, 
for that would be a special law. But it 
may pass a law exempting property of 
all persons from certain taxes. 

In general, this provision of the con- 
stitution works very well and protects 
the citizens of Pennsylvania from fa- 
voritism. In times past, however, it has 
hampered the Assembly in dealing with 
the affairs of cities and counties. Clearly, 
the affairs of a city like Erie cannot be 
handled in the same way as the much 
simpler affairs of a small borough. Yet 
the constitution forbids the Assembly 
to make laws applying only to Erie. To 
get around this difficulty the Assembly 
classified counties and cities by size and 
passed laws for classes of cities, Finally 
in 1923 an amendment to the constitu- 
tion gave the Assembly definite powers 
to classify all local governments by size 
for purposes of lawmaking. 


How Laws Are Made. The consti- 
tution requires that every law must be- 
gin as a bill, introduced into one house 
or the other by a legislator. The writing 
of a bill is a technical job requiring 
great skill. To assist our citizens and 
public officials, the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau was established in 1909. 
This bureau will consult with the per- 
son who wants a bill drawn and actually 
write the bill for him. When it is pre- 
pared in final form, five copies are made. 
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Thereafter, the bill follows these steps 
in becoming a law: 

1. ‘The legislator introducing the bill 
signs it and sends three copies to the 
desk of the presiding officer of his house. 
In the Senate the member rises and asks 
permission to send the bill to the desk. 

2. The bill is numbered and assigned 
by the presiding officer to one of the 
standing committees. 

3. The committee usually turns over 
the bill to a small subcommittee for pre- 
liminary study. When the subcommit- 
tee has reported, the committee may 
call in citizens and outside experts for 
advice and opinion. It may accept the 
bill as it stands, amend it, or offer a sub- 
stitute in its place. It may also refuse to 
consider the bill at all and let it die. 

4. If a majority of the committee 
favors the bill in one form or another, 
one member of the committee is as- 
signed to write a majority report and to 
present the bill to the house. If the 
minority on the committee wishes, it 
may at that time make a minority re- 
port to the house. 

5. At this stage the bill is printed and 
placed on the desk of each legislator. 
It is also given a place on the calendar 
of business of the house. (It is interest- 
ing to note that at this stage the bill is 
not punctuated.) 

6. Technically, the next step is to 
read the bill to the house on three dif- 
ferent days. Actually, the first reading 
consists only in naming the title of the 
bill. At the second reading, amendments 
may be offered by members of the house. 
At the third reading, amendments may 
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be made only if the house unanimously 
agrees to permit them. Otherwise, con- 
sideration of the bill might be unneces- 
sarily delayed. All readings are made by 
the clerk of the house. All bills must 
have three separate readings on three 
separate days. 

7. In its order on the calendar of the 
house, the bill is called up for debate 
and vote. Most bills are passed by a 
simple majority vote. The only excep- 
tion is bills making appropriations to 
educational and charitable institutions. 
These bills require a two-thirds major- 
ity. 

At the time of debate, the house may 
vote to send the bill back to the com- 
mittee. Sometimes this procedure is 
used to kill a bill, and sometimes it is 
used to gain time for further study. 
When a bill is passed, it is sent to the 
other house of the legislature, where it 
goes through the same procedure. 

8. If the second house adopts the bill 
as presented, it goes at once to the Gov- 
ernor. If the second house adopts the bill 
with amendments, these must be voted 
upon by the first house. If there is dis- 
agreement between the two houses, a 
conference committee with representa- 
tives from both houses is appointed to 
try to iron out the differences. If the 
conference committee agrees on certain 
changes, both houses must vote to ac- 
cept them before the bill can go to the 
Governor. 

9g. When a bill is finally passed by 
both houses, it is signed by the presiding 
ofhcers and sent to the Governor. He 
may sign it, or he may allow it to be- 
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come a law without his signature by 
holding it for ten days. Or he may te- 
turn it unsigned to the house where it 
started, giving his reasons for disap- 
proval. ‘This action is a veto. To over- 
tide a veto, both houses must pass the 
bill again, this time by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

10. When the Governor has signed a 
bill, it is sent to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth whose office punctuates 
it and prepares it for publication. 

Every step in this long process has 
been carefully worked out over a long 
period of time. For every step there are 
good reasons. By this process the citi- 
zens are protected from hasty legisla- 
tion that might be unwise or harmful. 
And members of the legislature are given 
every opportunity to study the impor- 
tant bills before having to vote upon 
them. Only so per cent of all the bills 
introduced in the 1951 Assembly were 
passed. ‘The number of bills introduced 
in each Assembly is so great that no one 
person can read them all. In the 1955 
session, the Assembly passed 884 bills, 
of which the Governor vetoed 51. 


Special Commissions. The Assem- 
bly meets only once in two years. Its 
sessions average about six months in 
length. This means that the Assembly 
is in session only about a quarter of the 
time. Many of the subjects on which 
legislation is required are complicated 
and difficult. In order to aid the legisla- 
tors, Pennsylvania established in 1937 
the Joint State Government Commis- 
sion, composed of thirteen members 
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THE HOUSE CAUCUS ROOM, where members of each party meet sepa- 
rately to consider action on bills before the Assembly. (General Assem- 
bly, Office of the Speaker of the House) 


from each house. This Commission 
meets every month of the year and pre- 
pares bills and reports for the use of the 
Assembly, 

The Local Government Commission 
is a similar group composed of an equal 
number of members from each house. 
It, too, makes a month-by-month study 


during the year of the affairs of local 
governments and recommends bills to 
the Assembly. Some sixty bills recom- 
mended by this Commission have been 
passed by the Assembly. It is thought to 
be one of the most important advances 
ever made in improving the work of the 
Assembly. 


3. THE GOVERNOR AND LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


Except for certain judges there are 
only five state officials for whom all the 
voters in the State may vote. All of 

them are elected for four years. Two of 
_them are elected at one general election. 


The others are elected two years later. 
Since these five officials are elected by 
the whole people, they are responsible 
to all citizens in Pennsylvania for the 
conduct of the State government. 
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The most important of these five 
officials is the Governor, the chief execu- 
tive of the State. He is responsible for 
seeing that the business of the State is 
well run. He is responsible, for example, 
for seeing that taxes are collected, that 
our many State institutions are well run, 
and that good roads are built. He is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the policies 
put into law by the Assembly. He must 
make sure that the best available people 
are employed in the executive branch of 
the government. He must plan expendi- 
tures of the State so that its finances are 
conducted on a businesslike basis. 

Because the Governor has so many 
responsibilities, he must have the power 
to see that his decisions are carried out. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania is one of 
the most powerful governors in the na- 
tion. Since the position is so powerful, 
the constitution provides that no Goy- 
ernor can serve for two terms in succes- 
sion. A person may be re-elected to the 
governorship after someone else has 
served a term. 


Who Can Be Governor? ‘The con- 
stitution states certain qualifications 
which a person must meet in order to be 
governor: 

1. He must be a citizen of the United 
States. 

2. He must be at least thirty years of 
age. 

3. He must have been a resident of 
Pennsylvania for the seven years pre- 
ceding the election. 

In addition to the legal requirements, 
there are others of a personal and politi- 
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cal nature. The Governor’s job requires 
the ability to deal sympathetically with 
all kinds of people and an ability to get 
them to work hard in the interests of 
the State. It requires an ability to keep 
all the varied affairs of the government 
in mind at one time. It requires an abil- 
ity to make difficult and unpopular de- 
cisions, and an ability to get things done. 

The governorship is the highest rank- 
ing office in the State and carries with it 
a salary of $25,000.41 Since candidates 
are nominated by the political parties in 
primary elections, a candidate must be 
well known and well liked within his 
party. Since the Governor’s work is so 
important, the political parties do not 
usually nominate a man unless he has 
had a good deal of experience in state 
government affairs. ‘To do his job well, 
a Governor must know the work of the 
State well. He must know how the 
many executive departments operate, 
how the Assembly works, and how the 
courts get their work done. This knowl- 
edge can be obtained only by years of 
service in public life. We may say that 
experience in public life is usually one of 
the qualifications for the governorship. 


What Does the Governor Do? ‘The 
Governor is inaugurated on the third 
‘Tuesday in January, just two weeks after 
the Assembly opens its session. Weeks 
before that time, the new Governor has 
been busy deciding upon his appoint- 
ments. He tries to have all the depart- 
ment heads and other important jobs 
decided upon before he takes the oath 


1 On Jan. 1, 1957, increased to $35,000. 
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of office. Then one of his first moves is 
to send his nominations to the Senate 
for their approval, so that his appointees 
can take office at once. Meanwhile, he 
consults with these men about the peo- 
ple they will place in the key jobs with- 
in their departments. 

At his inauguration, the Governor 
usually makes a speech outlining his 
plans and proposals for the next four 
years. In addition, he sends messages to 
the Assembly giving in detail his plans 
for legislation. One of these messages 
deals with the budget. 

The work of the Assembly usually 
does not begin in earnest until the Gov- 
ernors budget is received. It is there- 
fore important for the Governor to get 
the budget settled as quickly as possible. 








THE STATE CAPITOL at Harrisburg, completed in 1906. (Pa. State Dept. 


To assist him in this job he appoints a 
Budget Secretary who pulls together all 
the requests from the executive depart- 
ments and recommends to the Governor 
which to approve and which to cut. 

In addition to working with the As- 
sembly on legislation and supervising 
the work of State departments and insti- 
tutions, the Governor has many other 
powers and duties. He may call out the 
militia in time of disaster or trouble. He 
signs all death warrants of persons sen- 
tenced to be executed. He is a member 
of many important State boards and 
commissions. If one of the two Pennsyl- 
vania members of the United States 
Senate should die, the Governor may 
appoint his successor. He signs papers 
and approves records which go to other 
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GOVERNORS OF PENNSYLVANIA SINCE 1790 


Under the Constitution of 1790 


Thomas Mifflin 1790-1799 
Thomas McKean 1799-1808 
Simon Snyder 1808-1817 
William Findlay 1817-1820 
Joseph Hiester 1820-1823 
Joseph Andrew Shulze 1823-1829 
George Wolf 1829-1835 
Joseph Ritner 1835-1839 


Under the Constitution of 1838 


David Rittenhouse 


Porter 1839-1845 
Francis Rawn Shunk 1845-1848 
William Freame 

Johnston 1848-1852 
William Bigler 1852-1855 
James Pollock 1855-1858 
William Fisher Packer 1858-1861 
Andrew Gregg Curtin 1861-1867 
John White Geary 1867-1873 
John Frederick 

Hartranft 1873-1876 


Under the Constitution of 1873 


John Frederick 
Hartranft 


1876-1879 


Henry Martyn Hoyt 1879-1883 
Robert Emory 

Pattison 1883-1887 
James Addams Beaver 1887-1891 
Robert Emory 

Pattison 1891-1895 
Daniel Hartman 

Hastings 1895-1899 
William Alexis Stone 1899-1903 
Samuel Whitaker 

Pennypacker 1903-1907 
Edwin Sydney Stuart 1907-1911 
John Kinley Tener 1911-1915 
Martin Grove 

Brumbaugh 1915-1919 
William Cameron 

Sproul 1919-1923 
Gifford Pinchot 1923-1927 
John Stuchell Fisher 1927-1931 
Gifford Pinchot 1931-1935 
George Howard Earle 1935-1939 
Arthur Horace James 1939-1943 
Edward Martin 1943-1947 
John C. Bell, Junior? 1947-1947 
James H. Duff 1947-1951 
John S. Fine 1951-1955 
George M. Leader 1955-1959 


1 Became Governor upon resignation of Edward Martin. 


states. He frequently meets with repre- 
sentatives of the national government 
and often goes to Washington on be- 
half of Pennsylvania’s interests. Finally, 
he is a leader in his political party and 
must spend time to help choose its 
candidates and form its policies. 


The Governor's Powers. Since the 
Governor is responsible for seeing that 
the State’s business is well run, he is 
given the power of picking many of the 
people who run it. He also has the 
power to remove almost all of these ap- 
pointees from office if their work does 
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es the offices of 


several administrative departments. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


not suit him. He appoints the heads of 
twenty State departments and of ten 
boards and commissions. His nomina- 
tions for these jobs must be confirmed 
by the Senate. However, if the Senate 
rejects one of his choices, the Governor 
may grant him a “ recess” appointment 
after the Assembly adjourns. 

The department heads in turn ap- 
point deputies, or assistants, and many 
thousands of other employees. These 
appointments are made only with the 
Governor’s approval. He thus has power 
to “hire and fire” a great number of 
people. It is felt that he must have this 
power if he is to be held responsible for 


the work they do. At the same time, 
this power over jobs, called patronage, 
gives the Governor great political power 
in the State, for these appointees are ex- 
pected to support the Governor’s choices 
for other elective offices, both state and 
local. 

Actually no one man could hire thou- 
sands of employees for any business and 
do anything else. The Governor relies 
on his friends and the leaders of his 
political party for recommendations. 
Jobs sometimes go to men and women 
who have no other qualification except 
that they have worked to get money and 
votes for the party. 
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The Veto Power. We noted on 
page 554 that the Governor may veto 
any bill passed by the Assembly of which 
he disapproves. This power gives him a 
definite control over the work of the 
Assembly in making new laws. One spe- 
cial veto power is very important: the 
Governor may veto or reduce any part 
of any appropriation bill. This power 
makes it possible for the Governor to 
keep appropriations within the limits of 
his proposed budget. 


Control of the Budget. ‘The Gov- 
ernor is required to submit to each As- 
sembly a plan of expenditures by all 
State departments for the next two-year 
period. No money can be spent by the 
State unless it has been appropriated by 
the General Assembly. However, the 
Governor controls the requests for mon- 
ey before they reach the Assembly. Each 
department furnishes its estimates of 
the funds it will need. All such estimates 
go directly to the Governor rather than 
to the Assembly. If the Governor thinks a 
department is asking for too much mon- 
ey, he can reduce the amount. 

In addition, the Governor is empow- 
ered to check the use of funds by his de- 
partments from month to month. He 
requests reports which show how much 
has been spent and what balance re- 
mains. With these reports he can keep 
a department from spending so much 
in one year that it has no funds to run 
on during the next year. 

By controlling the appointment of 
employees and by controlling expendi- 
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tures, the Governor exerts great power 
over the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. By his veto power and by his 
messages urging specific laws to be 
passed, the Governor also has power 
over the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. It is easy to see why everyone 
agrees that the ofhce of Governor of 
Pennsylvania is a very powerful office. 


The Lieutenant-Goyvernor. ‘The sec- 
ond of the five officials who are elected 
by the whole State is the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Like the Governor, he must 
be a citizen, must be at least thirty years 
of age, and must have been a Pennsyl- 
vania resident for the seven years pre- 
ceding his election. 

The chief reason for having a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is to provide the State 
with a chief executive immediately if 
anything should happen to the Gov- 
ernor. In any of the following situations, 
the Lieutenant-Governor could at once 
become Governor: 


1. If the Governor were to be im- 
peached and removed from office; 

2. If the Governor were to die in 
office; 

3. If the Governor were to become 
too ill to continue in office; 

4. If the Governor were to resign. 


The Lieutenant-Governor _ presides 
over Senate meetings, but he is not a 
member and cannot vote unless there is 
\a tie on the rules of procedure. He does 
not participate in organizing the com- 
mittees of the Senate. His only other 
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duty is to act as chairman of the Board 
of Pardons, which considers and acts on 
all requests for pardon of prisoners in 


4. PENNSYLVANIA’S COURTS 


The primary duty of the courts of our 
State is to see that justice is done 
throughout the State. In general, their 
work deals with: 

1. Settling disputes between parties, 
either individuals or business companies; 

2. Settling the estates of persons who 
have died; 

3. Trying persons accused of breaking 
State laws and prescribing punishments 
for those found guilty; 

4. Determining the meaning and ap- 
plication of laws passed by the Assem- 
bly; 

5. Interpreting the meaning of the 
constitution and deciding whether laws 
passed by the Assembly are in accord 
with its provisions; 

6. Protecting the rights of citizens 
from interference by State officials. 


Local Courts. ‘The lowest courts are 
local courts. They are presided over by 
justices of the peace in townships and 
boroughs, by magistrates in Philadel- 
phia, and by aldermen in all other cities. 
All of these court officials are elected by 
the voters for six-year terms. In addi- 
tion, all mayors and burgesses in Penn- 
sylvania may act as judges in these 
courts. ‘These court officials are not re- 
quired to have legal training, and many 
of them have none. Their income, ex- 
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State prisons or for reduction in the 
number of years they were sentenced to 
serve, 


cept for the Philadelphia magistrates, 
comes from fees fixed by law. In a civil 
dispute between individuals, one or the 
other pays the “court costs” or fee. In 
criminal cases the fee is paid either by 
the county or by the person tried, if he 
is found guilty. 

These lower courts act only in cer- 
tain kinds of cases. They are chiefly con- 
cerned with violations of local ordi- 
nances governing traffic, health, and 
disturbance of the peace. They act also 
on violations of certain State laws as de- 
termined by the Assembly. For the most 
part these cases involve such acts as sell- 
ing adulterated food, cruelty to animals, 
and disturbances of the peace. The lower 
courts may also act in disputes between 
two parties where less than $500 is in- 
volved. Magistrates, generally, may not 
hear cases involving more than $100. 


County Courts. The county court, 
or district court, is the next level in 
Pennsylvania’s court system. There are 
fifty-eight judicial districts in the sixty- 
seven counties of the State, most of 
them corresponding to county bounda- 
ries. Each county with fewer than 40,000 
residents may join a neighboring coun- 
ty to form one judicial district. The 
judges of these courts must be trained in 
the law. They are elected by the voters 
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of the district for terms of ten years. ‘The 
number of judges for each district de- 
pends usually upon the amount of court 
work there is to do. 

Pennsylvania’s constitution and laws 
refer to several different kinds of courts 
at this district level. Each kind of court 
deals with separate and particular kinds 
of cases, and each kind of court has its 
own tules of procedure. Actually, the 
same judges sitting in the same court- 
rooms preside over these different kinds 
of courts. 

The court of common pleas hears 
cases in which one party sues another. 
This court handles divorce cases, slan- 
der and libel cases, and all cases involvy- 
ing contracts. 

The court of oyer and terminer and 
jail delivery hears cases involving major 
offenses such as arson, manslaughter, 
and murder. It is the only court that 
hears these cases. The term oyer and 
terminer means “hear and determine.” 

The court of quarter sessions of the 
peace hears all other cases involving 
crimes, offenses, and misdemeanors not 
assigned by law to the court of oyer and 
terminer. For example, it tries cases in 
which State health laws have been vio- 
lated. 

The orphans’ court takes care of set- 
tling estates of persons who have died. 
To have legal effect, wills must be filed 
with the orphans’ courts and approved 
by them. These courts also have charge 
of trust funds and estates left to minors. 

The juvenile court is not a separate 
court, except in Allegheny County. It is 
not mentioned in the constitution. In 
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practice, the court of quarter sessions 
acts as a juvenile court whenever it deals 
with cases involving offenses by chil- 
dren, except those in which a child un- 
der eighteen years of age is charged with 
murder. 

The next level in Pennsylvania’s 
court system is the Superior Court, cre- 
ated in 1895 by the General Assembly 
to relieve the Supreme Court of some of 
its heavy burden. This court hears ap- 
peals from the actions and decisions of 
the lower courts. Sometimes the con- 
duct of a trial is unfair to one party or 
another. The judge may make a mis- 
take in handling the case, or he may ex- 
ceed his authority. Evidence may be 
offered which was secured illegally. In 
such situations the person who loses his 
case in a lower court may appeal to the 
Superior Court to have the decision re- 
versed. There is only one Superior Court 
in Pennsylvania. It hears cases every 
year in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Scran- 
ton, and Pittsburgh. It consists of seven 
judges who are elected by the whole 
State for ten-year terms. 

The highest level in Pennsylvania’s 
court system is the State Supreme Court. 
Its seven judges, called justices, are 
elected by the whole State for terms of 
twenty-one years. One of these is the 
Chief Justice, and the others are Asso- 
ciate Justices. No Justice can be re- 
elected for a second term. The Supreme 
Court is another court of appeal. Cer- 
tain cases are appealed directly to it 
from the district courts, but it also hears 
cases appealed to it from action by the 
Superior Court. In most situations the 
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decisions of the Superior Court are re- 
garded as final, and it is usually cases 
involving the State constitution that go 
from the Superior Court to the Supreme 
Coutt. 

Any citizen who believes that his con- 
stitutional rights are being violated by 
actions of State officials may go to any 
district court for protection. The court 
has the power to stop State officials from 
performing illegal acts. Anyone who be- 
lieves that a law violates the constitu- 
tion may go to the court to have the law 
tested. Almost always these constitu- 
tional cases are appealed up to the Su- 
preme Court. Since it is the final au- 
thority on the constitution, no one is 
satisfied until it has made its decision on 
a law that is questioned. If the Supreme 
Court declares a law unconstitutional, 
it is no longer in effect. 

In two ways our State courts act to 
check the legislature and the executive 
department. First, they interpret the 
meaning of the law and in so doing may 
make the law work in a way the As- 
sembly had not intended. They may 
even change the punctuation of a law 
in settling its meaning. Second, by writs 
and injunctions they can stop or pre- 
vent illegal or unconstitutional action 
by State officials. 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. What are the three main branches 
of our State government? 

2. What does the term “checks and 
balances’ mean? What checks and bal- 
ances are there in our Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment? 
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3. How often does the Assembly meet? 
How many members are there in each 
house? 

4. What are the qualifications for mem- 
bers of the Assembly? 

5. What officer presides over the meet- 
ings of the Senate? of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

6. How are members of committees 
chosen in the House? in the Senate? 

7. In what ways does the Assembly 
have supervisory control over the other 
branches of the government? 

8. What is the difference between spe- 
cial and general laws? 

g. Why does the Pennsylvania constitu- 
tion prohibit the General Assembly from 
passing special laws? 

10. What actions may a committee 
take on a bill assigned to it? 

11. What actions may the Governor 
take with a bill that has been passed by the 
Assembly? 

12. What qualifications must a person 
meet to be eligible for the office of Gover- 
nor? 

13. What are the Governor’s main jobs? 

14. What are the Governor’s main 
powers? 

15. Under what conditions would a 
Lieutenant-Governor become Governor? 

16. In what ways do our courts check 
the work of the other branches of the 
government? 

17. What is the main job of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court? 


DISCUSSION 

1. What advantages are there in having 
two houses in the legislature? 

2. Some people favor having the Assem- 
bly meet every year. What points can you 
see for and against this proposal? 
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3. Is it fair for the majority party to 
control all of the committees in the As- 
sembly? Why does the majority party in- 
sist on having a majority of the members 
of each committee? Why does the m1 
nority party always agree to this arrange- 
ment? 

4. Why is it necessary for the Governor 
to have such great powers in hiring em- 
ployees and in controlling expenses in the 
executive branch? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of these 
terms? 
executive branch 
judicial branch 
legislative branch 


bill 
oyer and terminer 
orphans’ court 


special laws veto 
judiciary patronage 
majority party appropriation law 
impeachment 

ACTIVITIES 


1. Consult your local election board to 
find the outlines of the districts from 
which your parents elect representatives 
and senators to the State Assembly. 

2. Make a report to the class about the 
men and women who represent your 
county in both houses of the Assembly. 
Give their names, ages, and previous ex- 
perience. You can find some of this in- 
formation in the Pennsylvania Manual. 
You can get other information from your 
library or from your local newspaper. 

3. Make a chart showing the kinds of 
courts in Pennsylvania’s judiciary. On this 
chart place the names of the county judges 
in your county. 

4. Appoint a committee to visit your 
county courthouse while court is in ses- 
sion. The committee will report to the 
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class on the cases being tried and on the 
court procedures they observe. 

5- Make a survey of the ways in which 
members of the Assembly make a living, 
comparable to the survey of the 1945 As- 
sembly on pages 548-49. You will find 
this information in the latest Pennsylva- 
nia Manual. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Alderfer, H. F., and Sukel, Andrew S., 
American Government for Pennsylvani- 
ans (Penns Valley Pub., 1947). 

Little, A. W. S., Civics for Pennsylvanians 
(Macmillan, 1942). 

Manual of Pennsylvania Local and State 
Government (Univ. of Pa., Institute of 
Local and State Government, Philadel- 
phia, 1946). 

Organization and Administration of Penn- 
sylvania State Government, The (Joint 
State Government Comm. Report to the 
General Assembly, Jan., 1941. Bureau of 
Publications, Harrisburg). 

Pennsylvania Manual (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Harrisburg). Issued biennially. 

Tanger, Jacob, Alderfer, H. F., and Mc- 
Geary, M. N., Pennsylvania Govern- 
ment, State and Local (Penns Valley 
Pub., 1950). 

Young, Louise M., and Alderfer, H. F., 
Know Pennsylvania (Penns Valley Pub., 


1951). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“Basic Court Procedures,” film, sound 
(Coronet). 

“How Pennsylvanians Govern Them- 
selves,” filmstrip, color (Pennsylvania 
Filmstrips) . 

“State Legislatures,” film, sound (Acad- 
emy Films). 














Chapter 30 








HOW OUR STATE 
GOVERNMENT IS RUN 


Because the Governor is the chief executive of our State, many people 
think of him as the only administrator in our government. Actually, 
the business of Pennsylvania is so large and complex that the Gover- 
nor can attend to only the most important details. Three main de- 
partments work alongside the Governor, and many others work un- 
der him. All told, there are from 55,000 to 60,000 State employees 
doing the State’s business in normal times. 

The cost of maintaining our State government is mounting stead- 
ily. Yet even for the most essential services that this government per- 
forms it is growing more difficult to find money. In this chapter we 
will see how the State raises and spends this money. 

We shall also see that the constitution regulates the raising and 
spending of money. Since the constitution is the basic law of our 
State, it is important to know its main provisions. This chapter will 
show you how these provisions affect the lives of Pennsylvania citi- 





Zens. 


I, THE ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to the Governor and the 

Lieutenant-Governor, the three Pennsyl- 
--vania officials elected by the people of 
the whole State are the Auditor General, 
_ the State Treasurer, and the Secretary 
of Internal Affairs. Each of these ofh- 
cials was given an independent place in 
the government by the framers of our 
State constitution of 1873. 

The Auditor General sees that all ex- 


penditures of State money are made ac- 
cording to law. The Treasurer is cus- 
todian of all State funds, and pays 
them out upon receiving proper order, 
The framers of our constitution wanted 
these officials, who oversee State funds, 
responsible directly to the voters rather 
than to the Governor or the Assembly. 
They wanted them to be free from dom- 
ination by any other branch or depart- 
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ment of the State government. ‘To em- 
phasize their independence, these ofh- 
cials are elected at different times from 
the Governor. The Governor is elected 
in 1954 and 1958; the Auditor General 
and the State ‘Treasurer in 1956 and 
1960. 

As a check on the independence of 
these officials, the framers of the con- 
stitution arranged that these two off- 
cials could have only one term in office, 
a term of four years. By this means they 
hoped to prevent the officials from 
building up separate political machines 
in these offices of trust and public re- 
sponsibility. 

The result of all these provisions is to 
make the State Treasurer and the Audi- 
tor General independent of the Goy- 
ernor. For similar reasons, the Secretary 
of Internal Affairs has been made near- 
ly as independent. The Governor can- 
not control the conduct or organization 
of these three departments. He approves 
neither the employees hired by them 
nor the salaries these employees are 
paid. He cannot reduce the budgets of 
the three departments. While they are 
part of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, they act as a kind of check 
upon the power of the Governor. 


The Auditor General. Every State 
agency, office, or bureau which receives 
or spends State tax money is required to 
keep an account of money received and 
payments made. The Auditor General’s 
main duty is to examine these accounts 
to see that expenditures have been made 
legally and that all funds are accounted 
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for. Such an examination is called an 
audit. ‘The Auditor General makes an 
audit of the records of every State de- 
partment at least once a year. Audits 
are made of the funds of all State in- 
stitutions, like hospitals, penitentiaries, 
and colleges, four times a year. ‘The Au- 
ditor General also examines the records 
of local agencies and offices which have 
anything to do with assessment or col- 
lection of State taxes. He has the power 
to examine all financial records of the 
State at any time. 

The Auditor General’s other main du- 
ty is to approve all payments of State 
money. ‘Thus he has two opportunities 
to protect public funds: first, before any 
payments are made, and second, after 
payments have been made. When a 
State department wishes to pay a bill, 
for example, it sends an itemized requi- 
sition to the Auditor General’s office. 
This office checks to see whether the ex- 
penditure is legal. In making this deci- 
sion, the Auditor General has to inter- 
pret the law. Then he consults the 
‘Treasury to see whether there is still 
money in the department’s fund for this 
kind of expenditure. If the Auditor Gen- 
eral finds that the funds are exhausted 
or that the expenditure is illegal, he will 
not approve it. He may even disapprove 
if he believes that the expenditure is un- 
necessary. If his office approves the req- 
uisition, it makes out a form called a 
warrant permitting the expenditure. 

The Auditor General is an important 
and powerful officer in the government. 
If he were under the control of the Gov- 
ernor or the Assembly, his power to pro- 
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tect public money from misuse would 
be much weaker. As it is, the Auditor 
General is responsible only to the vot- 
ers who elect him. He is often called 
“the watchdog of the Treasury.” 


The State Treasurer. All of the mon- 
ey collected from State taxes, fees, and 
licenses is turned over to the State 
Treasurer for safekeeping. He also re- 
ceives funds paid to the State by the 
national government as grants-in-aid. 
He keeps the stocks and bonds owned 
by government departments and _ col- 
lects the interest for them. The funds 
of the State are placed by the Treasurer 
in more than 500 approved banks all 
over the State. 

The Treasurer keeps a record of all 
the State funds. He records all expendi- 
tures from sums appropriated for them. 
He issues checks for bills and debts owed 
by the State, but he can do this only 
when he receives a warrant from the 
Auditor General’s office. The Treasury 
Department had nearly 500 employees 
in 1952 to take care of its business. 

Since the Treasurer is elected directly 
by the whole State, he is not under the 
control of the Governor. Neither the 
Governor nor the Assembly can bring 
pressure upon him to release State funds 
in any illegal or irregular way. The State 
Treasurer’s independence is a guarantee 
that the money paid by citizens in taxes 
will be guarded carefully and used only 
as directed by their representatives in 
the Assembly. 


The Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
During the period from 1927 to 1941 the 
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Department of Internal Affairs was un- 
der the control of the Governor. For 
most of the time since its establishment 
in 1873 it has been independent, as it is 
now. The Bureau of Land Records, set 
up by William Penn as the land office 
to hold records of land ownership, is 
now in this department. For this reason 
it is sometimes said that the Bureau of 
Internal Affairs is older than the State 
itself. The Bureau of Land Records 
keeps and maintains surveys of all State 
lands. It also has many documents deal- 
ing with life and customs in the State’s 
early years. 

The Secretary of Internal Affairs is 
required by the constitution to collect 
and publish statistics on the industries 
of the State. This department also col- 
lects information on mineral wealth and 
makes studies of the State’s resources 
and their use. The Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs was set up within this depart- 
ment to provide aid and advice to local 
governments in city planning, in man- 
aging finances, and in other ways. This 
Bureau has the reputation of being one 
of the most efficient and useful agencies 
in the State government. 

The Bureau of Weights and Measure- 
ments is in the Department of Internal 
Affairs. It has charge of all standards of 
weight and measurement in the State. 
Its employees inspect scales and meas- 
ures to assure citizens that stores, facto- 
ries, and mines give honest quantities for 
the prices they charge. It also tests the 
heavy-duty scales throughout the State 
on which trucks are checked for over- 
loading. 
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CHECKING THE WEIGHT OF TRUCKS to protect our roads from damage 
that might be caused by too heavy loads. State police operate the weigh- 
ing stations. The Department of Internal Affairs makes sure that the scales 
weigh accurately. (Pa. State Dept. of Highways) 


Other Departments in the Executive 
Branch. In 1951 the State of Pennsyl- 
vania employed over 56,000 persons to 
take care of its many affairs. All but a 
thousand of these employees worked in 
the executive branch of the government. 
It is this branch which takes charge of 
the day-to-day details of guarding for- 
ests, building roads, protecting our 
health, and running schools and all oth- 
er State institutions. All of these thou- 
sands of duties are taken care of through 
boards, commissions, and other smaller 
agencies. 

At one time there were 265 of these 
small units within the executive branch. 
Most of them worked independently of 





each other, and some were not even re- 
sponsible to the Governor. Frequently 
they spent more money than had been 
allotted to them. Waste and inefficient 
government were the results. 

In 1923, under Governor Pinchot, 
Pennsylvania began a reorganization of 
its executive branch. The work was com- 
pleted in 1929. This reorganization 
placed the work of the State in twenty 
departments and ten boards and com- 
missions. ‘he number of boards and 
commissions varies from time to time 
as new ones are created for special purt- 
poses. All but the three we have studied 
above — Treasury, Internal Affairs, and 
Auditor General — were placed under 
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the Governor's control. He was given 
power to limit their expenditures, their 
salary schedules, and the number of 
their employees. Under this reorganiza- 
tion, the Governor was made responsible 
for the State’s work and given power to 
see that it is done properly. This reor- 
ganization is a great achievement, of 
which the State can be very proud. 

The following administrative depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions were 
set up under the acts of reorganization: 


Departments 


1. Auditor General 
2. Treasury 
3. Internal Affairs 


1 


bk 
19, 
noe 
14. 
1s 
16. 
17. 
alee 
10. 


20. 
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. State 


Justice 

Public Instruction 
Military Affairs 
Insurance 

Banking 
Agriculture 

Forests and Waters 
Mines 

Highways 

Health 

Labor and Industry 
Welfare 

Property and Supplies 
Revenue 

Public Assistance 
Commerce 





THE BUILDING OF ROADS is supervised by the Department of Highways. 
(Pa. State Dept. of Highways) 
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GAUGE STATIONS to measure the flow of water are maintained by the 
Department of Forests and Waters as part of our flood control and water 
purification programs. (Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters) 


Boards and Commissions 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 

Pennsylvania Fish Commission 

Public Utility Commission 

Milk Control Commission 

Liquor Control Board 

Civil Service Commission 

Board of Parole 

Pennsylvania Historical and Muse- 
um Commission 

State T'ax Equalization Board 

Brandywine Battlefield Park Com- 
mission 


There are about 120 smaller commis- 
sions doing specialized work. ‘They are 
all placed within the 30 major parts 
of the executive branch just listed. 
Among them are the following: 


State Soil Conservation Commission 
Labor Relations Board 

Aeronautics Commission 

State Veterans’ Commission 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
State Planning Board 

State Athletic Commission 

State Welfare Commission 


a lc AS 
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Since 1929, when the reorganization 
was completed, various new boards and 
agencies have been created by acts of 
the Assembly. Some of them have been 
set up outside the departments and 
boards created by the reorganization in 
order that they may act independently. 
Among these are the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the General State Authority, 
the State Tax Equalization Board, and 
the School Building Authority. In gen- 
eral, however, the assignment of work to 
the 30 main divisions has held up very 
well. It has greatly simplified the prob- 
lem of giving Pennsylvania an efficient 
and economical administration. 


The Department of Property and 
Supplies. One of the most interesting 
and important changes under the treor- 
ganization was the creation of a new 
Department of Property and Supplies. 
In the course of a year, the State pur- 
chases many millions of dollars’ worth 
of supplies and equipment. In almost 
every year it is engaged in erecting new 
buildings or repairing old ones. The re- 
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organization acts placed the responsi- 
bility for purchasing supplies in the 
hands of this one department under a 
purchasing agent. When any other State 
agency needs stationery, automobiles, 
typewriters, or other supplies, it sends a 
requisition to the Department of Prop- 
erty and Supplies. If the supplies are in 
the warehouses, they are sent out at 
once. Otherwise the purchasing agent 
gets competitive bids from suppliers and 
chooses the best buy. Since the Depart- 
ment of Property and Supplies buys for 
the entire State government, it buys in 
large quantities at wholesale prices, sav. 
ing the State a great deal of money. 

The department also supervises con- 
struction of new buildings and certain 
expensive alterations of old buildings. It 
approves plans for this work. It secures 
bids from contractors for each job and 
awards the contracts. It buys and main- 
tains most of the automobiles used by 
State agencies in their work. It is also 
responsible for policing, repairing, and 
keeping clean all State buildings in Har- 
risburg. 


2. RAISING MONEY TO PAY FOR EXPENSES 


To run its schools, to build its high- 
ways, to operate its forty hospitals, and 
to provide its many other services, Penn- 
sylvania must spend a great deal of mon- 
ey. The Governor’s budget for the two- 
year period 1955-57 called for appropti- 
ations totaling $1,218,517,648. For the 
two-year period 1951-53 it was $1,220,- 
150,502. By contrast, the budget for the 


period of 1929-31 was only $121,474,905. 

The costs of running our State gov- 
ernment have risen greatly in recent 
years for two reasons. First, the cost of 
living has risen: salaries are higher and 
supplies cost much more. Second, the 
State now provides many more services 
to its citizens than it did thirty years 
ago. The people have demanded better 
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_ THE PHILIPSBURG STATE HOSPITAL is one of many hospitals run by the 
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State Welfare Department to aid the citizens of Pennsylvania. (Pa. State 


Dept. of Welfare) 


schools, more and better hospitals, more 
protection of health than ever before. 
Each time the citizens or their local gov- 
ernments ask for added help, the cost of 
our State government increases. By 1948 
our government cost $54.68 for each 
person in the State. 


Where the Money Goes. ‘The State 
government employs nearly 60,000 work- 
ers. In 1950 it paid these workers 170 
million dollars in wages and salaries. 
Since the total expense for 1950 was 
about soo million dollars, you can see 
that salaries and wages were about a 
third of the total. The rest of the mon- 
ey went for equipment, supplies, re- 
pairs, and new building. 

The salaries paid to our State employ- 


ees are usually lower than those paid by 
business or by the national government 
for similar jobs. It is sometimes difficult, 
therefore, to secure the efficient workers 
our government needs if its work is to 
be well done. Since 1942 there have been 
several increases in salary schedules for 
State employees to meet rising costs of 
living. In 1949 the salaries of depart- 
ment heads and chairmen of boards 
and commissions were considerably in- 
creased. Increases were granted to other 
members of these boards as well. An- 
other increase was made in 1951. The 
average salary of Pennsylvania employ- 
ees is still lower than that in many sister 
states. 

In 1953-55 Pennsylvania’s general ex- 
penditures exceeded one and one quar- 
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ter billion dollars. ‘The greatest part of 
this expenditure was as follows: 


Education $649,405,447 
Highway building and im-_ 

provement 375,000,000 
Public assistance 131,150,000 


Providing for education, highways, and 
public assistance, is the most important 
work our State government has to do. 
But it also has an obligation to aid coun- 
ties, boroughs, and townships. Poorer 
districts could not provide good educa- 
tion and good roads without State aid. 
Thus the effect of State aid is to make 


A BOWLING ALLEY provides recreation for patients in one of Pennsyl- 
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more nearly equal the citizen’s opportu- 
nities in all parts of the State. Most of 
the State-aid money paid to local goy- 
ernments is spent on highways and edu- 
cation. 


Where the Money Comes From. To 
pay for the 1953-55 expenses of over one 
billion dollars, Pennsylvania raised more 
than $1,549,000,000 in income. The 
greatest share of this income came from 
taxes, but substantial sums were received 
from the national government as grants- 
in-aid. Also, the State received large 
sums for licenses and fees — drivers’ li- 
censes, automobile licenses, fishing li- 
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vania’s hospitals for the mentally ill. (Pa. State Dept. of Welfare) 
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THE EDUCATION BUILDING in Harrisburg. This beautiful office building 
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on the capitol grounds houses the Department of Education and several 
other departments. The rounded portion is the Forum, an auditorium seat- 
ing 1,833 people. (Pa. State Dept. of Commerce) 


censes, and others. The figures for the 
two years 1953-55 are as follows: 


Federal aid $212,137,000 
Licenses and fees 13,053,305 
Heaxes 792,742,400 


The State government and the local 
governments do not tax the same things. 
Most of the tax income of our local gov- 
ernments comes from taxes on personal 
property and real estate, which the State 
does not tax. Most of the State tax in- 
come comes from taxes on corporations, 
taxes on liquid fuels (gasoline and oil), 
tobacco, and liquor. In 1953-55 the tax 
income on these items was as follows: 


Corporation taxes (all 


types ) $429,765,600 
Liquid fuel taxes and mo- 

tor licenses 367,630,578 
Tobacco and liquor taxes 174,950,000 


Pennsylvania does not have a person- 
al income tax. ‘he courts have said that 
such a tax is unconstitutional. But in 
1953 the General Assembly passed a bill 
providing for a general sales tax of one 
per cent. With rising costs, the State 
must find new sources of income. At 
present, Pennsylvania’s tax load per per- 
son is less than that in the neighboring 
states of New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio. 
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Special Authorities. | Sometimes 
when a government faces a deficit — an 
excess of expenses over income — it is- 
sues bonds to make up the differences. 
These bonds are a promise to repay a 


loan at some future time and require the | 


State to pay interest until that time. In 
1953-55 Pennsylvania paid over $67,000- 
ooo in interest on bonds. 

You can see that if a state or a local 
community issues too many bonds, it is 
storing up trouble for the future. Our 
constitution rigidly limits the amount of 
bonds the State can issue. To get around 
this limitation and to secure money for 
vitally needed improvements, the As- 
sembly has set up several semi-public 
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corporations called authorities with pow- 
er to borrow money for public purposes. 

The General State Authority can bor- 
row up to $450,000,000 for public works 
projects. "he money is repaid by charg- 
ing fees and rentals on the use of the fin- 
ished works. 

The State Highway and Bridge Au- 
thority can borrow money for construc- 
tion of highways and bridges. The mon- 
ey is repaid by tolls collected from peo- 
ple who use these facilities. 

The State Public School Building Au- 
thority can borrow money to construct 
public schools which it rents to local 
school districts. From the rental money, 
it repays its loans. 


3. OUR STATE CONSTITUTION IS OUR BASIC LAW 


In Chapter 27 we learned that our 
governments operate under constitutions 
in order that everyone will know what 
his rights and duties are. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the constitution is the founda- 
tion of our State government. All laws 
passed by the Assembly and all actions 
taken by our State officials must con- 
form to the constitution. Every elected 
official is required to take an oath of of- 
fice in which he pledges to uphold the 
State constitution. 

Pennsylvania has had four constitu- 
tions in its history. ‘The first was adopted 
in 1776 by a convention elected by vari- 
ous patriot groups. ‘The second was 
adopted in 1790 by a convention which 
the Assembly had called to write a con- 
stitution. ‘The citizens of the State did 


not have a chance to vote on accepting 
or rejecting either of these first two con- 
stitutions. The third constitution was 
drafted by a convention to which the 
people of the State elected delegates. 
The people then voted in 1838 to accept 
this constitution. The fourth Pennsyl- 
vania constitution, our present one, was 
adopted by the people in 1873 and went 
into effect January 1, 1874. For the next 
twenty-eight years it was not amended, 
but since 1901 it has been amended fifty- 
one times. 

Our present constitution is long and 
detailed. It not only describes the main 
structure of our government, but also 
gives very detailed directions as to what 
the branches of our government may and 
may not do. Every citizen should know 
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the main features of the constitution, 
for in one way or another they all affect 
his everyday life. 


The Preamble. ‘The preamble con- 
sists of only one sentence. It is an invo- 
cation, almost a prayer: 

“We, the people of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, grateful to Al- 
mighty God for the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, and humbly invoking 
His guidance, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution.” 


The Declaration of Rights. Each of 
our four constitutions has begun with a 
statement of the citizens’ rights. They 
are now contained in Article I and are 
called the Declaration of Rights. There 
are twenty-six sections of this article, but 
not all of these sections name the rights 
of citizens. Several sections, including 
the last, merely place limitations upon 
the powers of the Assembly. The Penn- 
sylvania Declaration of Rights is longer 
and more detailed than the first ten 
amendments to the national Constitu- 
tion, our United States Bill of Rights. 


The Other Main Provisions of the 
Constitution. Article II describes the 
legislature, called the General Assembly, 
and states who may be elected to it and 
how they shall be elected. It states when 
and how the Assembly shall meet and 
conduct its business. 

Article III deals chiefly with the meth- 
ods by which the Assembly passes laws. 
Section 7 lists twenty-six subjects on 
which the Assembly may not pass spe- 
cial or local laws affecting single persons, 
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local governments, or single corpora- 
tions. Additional limitations on the pow- 
er of the Assembly are stated in other 
sections. ‘This Article also provides a 
method by which State contracts for 
supplies are to be made and specifies 
how State money is to be paid out. Oth- 
er sections deal with bribery and cor- 
rupt practices. 

Article IV outlines the executive 
branch of the government. It specifically 
names the following officers: Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Attorney General, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Auditor 
General, and State Treasurer. Because 
they are named in the constitution, they 
are referred to as constitutional officers. 
Other officers and department heads 
have been created since by the Assem- 
bly. For each of the officers named, the 
constitution gives qualifications, duties. 
powers, and term of office. 

Article V describes the judicial branch 
of the government and outlines the 
kinds of courts, their powers, and the 
method by which the judges are to be 
elected or appointed. It does not men- 
tion the Superior Court, which was cre- 
ated by law in 1895. 

Article VI deals with impeachment, 
setting forth the method by which the 
Assembly may remove civil officers. It 
also describes the way in which the Gov- 
emor and other department heads may 
dismiss elected and appointed officials. 

Article VII contains the oath of of- 
fice and notes who is required to take 
this oath and how it is to be given. 
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Article VIII deals with elections and 
voting. 

Article IX covers State finances and 
taxation. Section 4 limits the kind and 
amount of bonds the State may issue. 
Section 8 does the same for local goy- 
ernments, including school districts. 
These sections have had special impor- 
tance for all citizens ever since 1930, 
when the costs of necessary government 
services started to increase greatly. Sec- 
tion 18 provides that gasoline taxes and 
automobile license fees can be used on- 
ly for maintenance of highways, bridges, 
and airports. ‘The Assembly cannot use 
these funds for schools, hospitals, or 
poor relief. 

Article X deals with public education 
and makes three provisions. First, it re- 
quires the Assembly to maintain and 
support “a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem” of public schools for all children 
above six years of age. It requires the 
Assembly to appropriate at least one mil- 
lion dollars a year to aid these schools. 
For the 1949-51 biennium the Assem- 
bly appropriated $286,048,728 for edu- 
cation. An even larger sum was appro- 
priated for the following period. 

Second, Article X states that no mon- 
ey raised for support of public schools 
can be appropriated to any sectarian 
school (a parochial school run by a 
church). Third, the Article states that 
women over twenty-one are eligible to 
hold any school office. At the time this 
constitution was written, women could 
not vote in Pennsylvania elections. 

Article XI provides for establishing a 
State militia. 
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Article XII provides for the election 
or appointment of officials not men- 
tioned in Article IV. It states that no 
person holding an office or job under 
the United States government can hold 
an office or job under the Pennsylvania 
government. Section 3 states that any- 
one involved in fighting a duel is ineli- 
gible to hold public office in the State. 

Article XIII provides for the forma- 
tion of new counties. 

Article XIV deals with county off- 
cers. It lists the officers each county must 
have, gives their terms of office, and 
states how they are to be elected. 

Article XV covers the government of 
cities and the way in which city charters 
may be granted by the State govern- 
ment. Most of this long Article is an 
amendment passed in 1933 to enable the 
various local governments in Allegheny 
County to unite into one government. 
The voters of this area have not yet ap- 
proved this consolidation. 

Article XVI gives specific and de- 
tailed instructions concerning the grant- 
ing of charters to corporations. It also 
provides specific rules which corpora- 
tions must follow in their business. 

Article XVII provides for regulation 
of railroads and canals by the State. It 
sets up rules by which railroad and ca- 
nal companies must run their business. 

Article XVIII provides the methods 
by which the constitution may be 
changed or amended. Whenever our 
constitution is amended, the change is 
written into the Articles affected. Thus 
there is no separate list of amendments 
as there is for our national Constitution. 
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REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. Which three State departments are 
independent of the Governor? In what 
ways are they independent? 

2. About how many employees are 
needed to carry on the work of our State 
government? 

3. What are the two main jobs of the 
Auditor General? How do they differ from 
the jobs of the State ‘Treasurer? 

4. What work is done by the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs? 

5. How many departments are there to- 
day in the executive branch of Pennsyl- 
vania’s State government? How many 
boards and commissions? 

6. What are the main jobs of the De- 
partment of Property and Supplies? 

7. Name two reasons why the cost of 
our State government has risen in recent 
years. 

8. What proportion of our State ex- 
penditures goes into salaries? 

9. What three State government func- 
tions take the largest share of State funds? 

10. What are the three main sources 
of the State’s income? 


STUDYING THE CONSTITUTION 

You can find the answers to these ques- 
tions on pages 575-77. It would be better, 
however, to find the answers in a copy of 
the constitution itself. 

1. Where does the Declaration of 
Rights appear in the State constitution? 

2. Which are the “constitutional off- 
cers” of our State government? 

3. Is the Superior Court mentioned in 
the constitution? 

4. Does the oath of office appear in 
the constitution? 

5. Which article of the constitution pro- 
vides for education in the State? 
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6. Does the constitution specify which 
officers every county must have? 

7. Is there a method provided in the 
constitution for changing its provisions? 

8. Why did the writers of the constitu- 
tion include rules which railroads and oth- 
er corporations must follow in running 
their business? 

g. Why do you think Article IX speci- 
fies that gasoline taxes and auto license 
fees can be used only for maintaining high- 
ways, bridges, and airports? 

10. Why did the writers of the constitu- 
tion specify twenty-six subjects on which 
the General Assembly cannot pass local or 
special laws? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of the fol- 
lowing terms? 


administration commission 

audit competitive bids 

requisition budget 

warrant public assistance 

expenditure bond 

amendment appropriation 
ACTIVITIES 


1. In the library look up information 
about the proposals to write a new State 
constitution and report on them to the 
class. 

2. Make a chart giving the names of the 
present elected officers of our State gov- 
ernment. Find out when their terms ex- 
pire. 

3. Pick some State department or some 
commission in whose work you are in- 
terested. Write to Harrisburg for informa- 
tion on its recent activities. Make a report 
on them to the class. 

4. Find out which State departments, 
boards, and commissions have offices in 
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your borough, city, or township and report 
on them to the class. 

5- Make a bulletin board display of pic- 
tures showing the work of the various agen- 
cies and departments of our State govern- 
ment. 

6. Get a copy of the oath of office and 
read it to the class. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Administrative Code of Pennsylvania, The 
(Legislative Reference Bureau, 1945). 

Biennial Report, 1950-1952 (Department 
of Forests and Waters). 
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Handbook of State Institutions (Depart- 
ment of Welfare). 

One Hundred Years of Free Public Schools 
in Pennsylvania (Department of Public 
Instruction, 1948). 

Origin and Development of Public As- 
sistance in Pennsylvania (Department 
of Public Assistance). 

Tanger, Jacob, Alderfer, H. F., and Mc- 
Geary, M. N., Pennsylvania Govern- 
ment (Penns Valley Pub., 1950). 

Young, Louise, and Alderfer, H. F., Know 
Pennsylvania (Penns Valley Pub., 


LOGis) 


Chapter 31 
OUR NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


In your study thus far you have seen that the growth and develop- 
ment of our communities and our State were closely associated with 
the growth and development of the nation. Today the affairs of our 
national government are closer to the life of the average citizen than 
ever before. Both State and local governments have dealings with na- 
tional government agencies and bureaus. While Congress is in ses- 
sion, we read our daily newspapers carefully to see what actions will 
be taken about price controls, service in the armed forces, reduction 
of taxes, and many other problems of concern to each of us. 

In this chapter we shall learn about the structure and operation of 
our national government. We shall see why and how the national 
government has come to exercise increasing powers and to perform 
many new services. And we shall see that our national government is 
the agency by which our people deal with other peoples throughout 
the world. 


I, THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Like our Pennsylvania government, Congress, we shall turn first to the legis- 
the national government is conducted lative branch. 
by three main branches: the legislative, Every Congress opens on January 3 
executive, and judicial. Our national of the odd-numbered years. Each Con- 
Constitution provides for many checks gress lasts for two years. During that 
and balances between these branches so time, there are two regular sessions, 
that no one of them can dominate the but occasionally the President may call 
country. Since the money to run all of special sessions. Each regular session 
these departments can be raised only by __ lasts all through the winter and on into 
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the summer months. Unlike our State 
legislature, Congress is in session nearly 
two-thirds of the time. Each Congress is 
referred to in government documents 
by its number. ‘The Congress of 1957-58 
is the eighty-fifth Congress. | 

In the days just before the opening of 
Congress, the Republican members of 
each house meet separately to organize 
their work, and the Democrats meet to 
organize theirs. Each party group selects 
its candidates for offices in the house, 
elects floor leaders to guide its actions, 
and decides on what committees its 
members will serve. There is often a 
contest over the position of Speaker of 
the House, which is the top job within 
the majority party in that house. Sec- 
ond in importance is the position of floor 
leader; this person has a great responsi- 
bility for getting the party’s legislative 
program adopted. 


The House of Representatives Or- 
ganizes. ‘There are many similarities 
between the opening of Congress and 
the opening of our State legislature. In 
the House of Representatives, the clerk 
of the preceding House calls the meet- 
ing to order and declares the House of 
Representatives in session. He has earlier 
received the credentials of all members 
showing that they have been officially 
elected, so that he can call the roll. Aft- 
er an invocation, the business of the 
House begins. 

With the clerk acting as temporary 
chairman, the House elects a Speaker to 
lead its sessions. The Speaker is always 
a leader of the majority party, the party 
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with the most members in the House. 
After his election, the House elects its 
other officers: clerk, sergeant-at-arms, 
doorkeeper, postmaster, and chaplain. It 
then adopts rules of order by which its 
meetings will be run. Finally it elects 
the members of its standing committees. 
At the present time there are nineteen 
standing committees, among which the 
following are especially important: 
Rules, Appropriations, Ways and 
Means, Armed Services, Commerce, 
Banking and Currency, Agriculture, and 
Foreign Affairs. The committee member 
from the majority party who has had 
longest service on the committee is 
elected chairman. The majority party 
has a majority of the members on each 
committee. 


The Senate Organizes. The organi- 
zation of the Senate is somewhat sim- 
pler because there are only ninety-six 
members and because the chairman of 
this house is the Vice-President. Before 
the first meeting of the Senate, each 
party elects its floor leader and arranges 
for committee membership. At its first 
meeting, the Senate swears in the thirty- 
two newly elected senators, adopts its 
rules of order, and elects its committees. 

There are only fifteen committees in 
the Senate, and each senator may serve 
on only two of them. Among the most 
important of these committees are those 
on Foreign Relations, Finance, Appro- 
priations, and Armed Services. The 
chairman of the committees is usually 
the majority member with the longest 
service on that committee. The major- 
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ity party has a majority of members on 
each committee. If two-thirds of the 
Senate is Republican, two-thirds of each 
committee will be Republican. 


The Changing Membership of Con- 
gress. When our national government 
was organized in 1789, the nation was 
small, and so our first Congress was 
small. However, the men who wrote the 
Constitution believed that the nation 
would grow and therefore provided for 
an increase in the size of the Congress. 
They arranged that every ten years a 
census of population would be taken. 
The number of representatives from 
each state would increase as its popula- 
tion increased. As a result, by 1920, 
membership in the House of Represent- 
atives had grown to 435. In 1929 a law 
was passed limiting the size of the 
House to~this number in the future. 
Thereafter, as population increased each 
member would represent a greater num- 
ber of people. Some states have had to 
give up some of their seats in the House 
as a result. Our own State once had 
thirty-six representatives; today it has 
only thirty. 

There are ninety-six members in our 
Senate today. Each state, regardless of 
size, has two senators. Nevada, with a 
population of 160,000, thus has the same 
number as New York, whose population 
is 14,830,000. 

Senators are elected for a six-year 
term. Only one-third of the senators 
stand for election at a time. Thus, two- 
thirds of the Senate is always experi- 
enced. Representatives are elected for 
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two-year terms, and every two years all 
the representatives stand for re-election. 
Since many of them are elected over 
and over, there is always a group of ex- 
perienced men and women in each 
house. 


Who May Serve in Congress? Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
must be twenty-five years old, citizens of 
the United States for the seven years 
preceding their election, and residents 
of the state they represent. While the 
Constitution does not require it, it is 
usually necessary for them to be resi- 
dents of the district in which they are 
elected. However, at various times, sev- 
eral states have voted on candidates-at- 
large, who represent not one district but 
the entire state. Members of the Senate 
must be thirty years of age, citizens of 
the United States for nine years pre- 
ceding their election, and residents of 
the state they represent. Both men and 
women are eligible to serve, and in re- 
cent years women have served in both 
houses of Congress. 


The Making of Laws. Lawmaking is 
the principal business of the legislative 
branch of our national government. It 
is through laws that Congress decides 
what policies shall be followed and what 
powers shall be exercised by our nation- 
al government. 

The procedure by which bills are 
drafted and made into laws in Congress 
is similar to that followed in our Penn- 
sylvania legislature. A bill may be sug- 
gested by the President, drafted within 
one of the executive departments, and 
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weocees== COUNTY BOUNDARIES 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS from which Pennsylvania voters elect 
representatives to the national Congress. 


introduced by a congressman. Most bills 
are drafted by congressmen with the 
help of the legislative drafting bureau. 
When a bill is introduced, it is placed 
in a box on the clerk’s desk. Then its 
title is read, and the chairman of the 
house assigns it to a committee for con- 
sideration. 

If the committee feels that a bill is 
unimportant or undesirable, it may lay 
it aside and not report it to the house. 
It may approve the bill and report it to 
the house as it stands. After hearing ex- 
perts and people who are interested in 
its outcome, the committee may amend 
the bill or redraft it completely before 


reporting it. As bills are reported to the 
House or Senate, they are placed on a 
calendar to await their turn for consid- 
eration. 


Debate in Congress. When a. bill 
is brought up for consideration in Con- 
gress, it is printed in the Congressional 
Record. This is a daily record of all Con- 
eressional business and of everything 
that is said on the floor of both houses. 
Any citizen can secure copies of the 
Record by writing to the Government 
Printing Office or to his representatives. 

Since the House of Representatives is 
so large, it is not possible to allow ev- 
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ery member to speak at length. ‘Through 
its Rules Committee the House decides 
how much time to give to each bill. The 
time is equally divided between those in 
favor of and those opposed to the bill. 
Debate is closed by a motion to consider 
the “ previous question.” 

The restriction of debate on the floor 
of the House does not mean that repre- 
sentatives have no chance to be heard. 
At the time a bill is considered by one 
of the standing committees, any repre- 
sentative can secure time to present his 
views to that committee. 

In the Senate there is more opportu- 
nity for debate, and the Senate is proud 
of its reputation as a forum of free dis- 
cussion. Occasionally, a small minority 
opposed to some bill will try to “ talk it 
to death.” By speaking continuously, 
they create a filibuster, and prevent the 
Senate from taking a vote. The Senate 
can stop a filibuster, although it seldom 
tries to. A petition to end debate, signed 
by sixteen members, is presented. Two 
days later, this petition is voted upon. If 
two-thirds of the whole membership fa- 
vors the petition, debate will be ended. 

There is one provision about Con- 
gressional debate that every citizen 
should understand. No member of Con- 
gress can be sued for any statement he 
makes on the floor of Congress or in 
any official committee meeting. The rea- 
son for this provision is to make Con- 
gressmen free of any fear of reprisal for 
statements in debate. Sometimes, un- 
scrupulous men take advantage of this 
provision to make slanderous charges 
against the character of people who op- 
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pose them. There is nothing these peo- 
ple can do but make denials of such 
charges in the daily papers. While Con- 
gressmen are relatively free as to what 
they may say, there are certain strict lim- 
its. If a member makes an attack upon 
a fellow member, he is ruled out of or- 
der. He must stop speaking and return 
to his seat for ten seconds before resum- 
ing his speech. 


From Bill to Law. After debate is 
concluded, the bill is voted upon. If ap- 
proved by a majority vote, the bill is 
sent to the other house, where it goes 
through a similar procedure. If the bil! 
is amended by the second house, the 
amendments must be approved by the 
house that started the bill. If this house 
does not agree, a conference committee 
is appointed of members from both 
houses. ‘Their report must then be ac- 
cepted by both houses before a bill can 
go forward. 

When a bill is finally approved by 
both houses, it is signed by the Speaker 
and the Vice-President and sent to the 
President. If the President signs the bill, 
it becomes a law. If he does not sign it 
within ten days while Congress is in ses- 
sion, it becomes a law without his sig- 
nature. If Congress adjourns within the 
ten-day period after the bill has reached 
the President, he can kill the bill sim- 
ply by not signing it. This is called a 
pocket veto. In an ordinary veto, the 
President returns the bill to the house 
where it started, along with his reasons 
for opposing it. The bill can become a 
law over the President’s veto if two- 
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OUR NATIONAL CAPITOL in Washington. In this building both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives meet, each in its own chamber. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


thirds of both houses vote for it. When 
a bill has been signed by the President, 
it is filed with the Department of State 
and is inscribed in the statutes of the 
United States. 

In every session of Congress there are 
ten thousand or more bills presented. 
Many of them are killed in the commit- 
tees to which they are assigned. Others 
are defeated on the floor of the House 
or Senate. Many that are passed by one 
house are ignored or defeated in the oth- 
er. Some of those approved by both 
houses are vetoed by the President. Laws 


that overcome all of these hurdles may 
prove unwise or unnecessary with pass- 
ing times. It is for this reason that many 
laws are made to apply for only a lim- 
ited number of years, after which they 
expire. 


Congress as Watchdog of the Nation. 
To perform their duties intelligently, 
Congressmen need a vast amount of in- 
formation. Where can they get it? They 
get it by reading newspapers and maga- 
zines regularly. They get it in the Li- 
brary of Congress, which has a Legisla- 
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tive Reference Service, and from librar- 
ies and files of the House and Senate 
committees to which they belong. ‘They 
read reports and surveys that are pre- 
pared by departments and agencies in 
the executive branch of our government. 
They invite members of these depart- 
ments to appear at committee hearings 
to present facts and figures. They get 
information from groups such as the 
American Legion, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the American 
Farm Bureau, which have agents, called 
lobbyists, in Washington to promote 
legislation favorable to them. They ex- 
change ideas with each other as they 
work together in commitees and on the 
floors of the House and Senate. And 
they get information from the people 
back home whom they represent. 

One means used by both House and 
Senate to keep informed is the special 
investigating committee. Whenever ei- 
ther House suspects that something is 
going wrong either in a government de- 
partment or in the life of the country, it 
may appoint a special committee to in- 
vestigate the matter. In 1938 the House 
of Representatives appointed a special 
committee on un-American activities to 
investigate.actions of Nazi and Commu- 
nist sympathizers. In 1950 a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was created to inves- 
tigate graft in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. At about the same 
time the Senate created a special com- 
mittee, called the Kefauver Committee, 
to. investigate organized crime in. our 
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states and large cities. Later a subcom- 
mittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee conducted an investigation 
of reported irregularities in our Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Congress has undertaken no less than 
6oo investigations within the last six 
years. It is through such investigations 
that a check is made on the operation of 
our many government departments and 
agencies. ‘They are the means by which 
Congressmen learn about the problems 
that face our government and nation. 
Also they suggest the kind of laws that 
are needed. 


A Day with Congressman Jones. In 
addition to formulating government pol- 
icy, keeping himself informed about 
public questions, and attending commit- 
tee meetings and sessions of the House 
or Senate, a Congressman has many oth- 
er things to do. Let us follow Congress- 
man Jones through a typical day to see 
what he does. 

7 A.M. Rises, dresses, and glances 
through the morning paper. 

8 a.M. Breakfast. Chats with his 
family, answers a telephone call from 
someone back home who just arrived in 
Washington, checks a government re- 
port. 

g A.M. Arrives at office, confers with 
Representative Brown about a commit- 
tee report they have prepared, dictates 
answers to letters, answers the telephone 
and agrees to dedicate a new post-office 
building in his home district, receives a 
representative of a labor organization 
who urges him to support House Bill 
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CONGRESS INVESTIGATES not only government agencies but also affairs 


in our everyday life. This picture shows the Kefauver Committee, which 
investigated crime in our nation’s cities. (Acme Photo) 


647, calls the Library Reference Service 
for some information about labor legis- 
lation, looks over a committee report. 

10:30 A.M. Goes to a meeting of the 
House Labor and Education Commit- 
tee, listens to the arguments of several 
labor and industry leaders concerning 
House Bill 647, proposes an amendment 
to the bill, answers a telephone call from 
his secretary and agrees to have lunch 
with Senator Barnes, checks through his 
papers and reports as he listens to fur- 
ther debate. 

12:15 P.M. Has lunch with Senator 
Barnes in the Senate dining room. ‘They 
talk about House Bill 647 and Senate 
Bill 495, both of which deal with labor. 

1:00 P.M. Leaves for an afternoon 
cession of the House, chats with other 


representatives in the lobby of the 
House, listens to a debate on a bill pro- 
viding for the building of flood-control 
dams in the Missouri Valley, is called 
from the floor to greet a group of stu- 
dents from his home district who are 
visiting the capital, answers a telephone 
call from his office, talks with a lobbyist, 
is tapped on the shoulder by his party 
whip who reminds him that a vote is 
about to be taken, returns to the floor, 
votes, listens to more debate, answers 
another telephone call. 

6:00 P.M. Returns to his office; reads 
mail, receives several visitors, talks with 
other representatives, picks up several 
reports to take home. 

7:00 P.M. With Mrs. Jones, has din- 
ner with a delegation of party supporters 
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from his district, is urged to run for an- 
other term in the House, talks about the 
candidates, and the forthcoming cam- 
paign in his district. 

9:00 P.M. Returns home, visits with 
his family, answers several telephone 
calls, reads the newspaper, checks over 
the committee report he brought with 
him, watches a television program, and 
retires. 
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Congressmen perform important serv- 
ices as the policymakers, lawmakers, and 
guardians of our government and na- 
tion. ‘Their work requires much thought 
and study, the preparation of bills and 
reports, the writing and answering of 
countless letters, conferences with many 
individuals and groups, and countless 
other duties that fill their days with an 
unbroken round of activities. 


2. THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Laws passed by Congress generally 
require that some action be taken and 
that some service be performed. The en- 
forcement of the laws and the admin- 
istration of the services for which they 
provide are among the responsibilities of 
the executive branch of the national goy- 
ernment. Let us see how the executive 
branch performs these and other duties 
that are assigned to it. 


The President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent. ‘The President is the head of the 
executive branch of our national gov- 
ernment. A candidate for this office 
must be a native citizen of the United 
States, at least thirty-five years of age, 
and must have resided in the United 
States fourteen years. A candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency must have the same 
qualifications, since he may succeed to 
the Presidency in case of the death of 
the President or his removal from office. 

At first, electors were given full re- 
sponsibility to choose the President and 


Vice-President. Later, with the rise of 
political parties, they had to take oth- 
er people’s wishes into account. The po: 
litical parties set up a list of electors in 
each state. The voters cast their votes 
not for the Presidential candidates but 
for electors who could be depended up- 
on to vote for their party’s candidate. 
This is the system we follow today. 

Pennsylvania has thirty-two electoral 
votes, one for each senator and repre- 
sentative. In our State, each political 
party presents a list of thirty-two elec- 
tors to the voters. Whichever party gets 
a majority of the popular vote wins all 
of the State’s thirty-two electoral votes. 
It is possible under this system for a 
candidate to receive a majority of the 
country’s 531 electoral votes without get- 
ting a majority of the people’s votes. For 
this reason it has been urged that the 
President should be elected by direct 
vote of all the people. 

When the Presidential electors have 
been chosen, they meet in the capitol of 
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each state and cast their votes. The vote 
is sent to Washington where it is opened 
and counted in the presence of Con- 
gTess. 


Nomination of Candidates. Candi- 
dates for the office of President are 
nominated by party conventions. The 
delegates to these conventions are cho- 
sen by party members in each state. 
Usually each state sends about twice as 
many delegates as it has representatives 
in Congress. In some states, primary 
elections permit the voters to express 
their preferences among the available 
candidates. The delegates to the party 
convention are elected in this primary 
election. 

The nominating conventions are man- 
aged by the national committee of each 
party. The meetings are opened by a 
temporary chairman, who introduces 
the keynote speaker. The temporary 
chairman also receives the report of the 
committee which sets up the rules for 
the convention. Under these rules the 
permanent chairman is elected and the 
platform of the party is adopted. Then 
comes the work of selecting the party 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The newly elected President is inau- 
gurated on January 20, following the 
election in November. Both President 
and Vice-President serve four-year terms. 
A number of our Presidents have been 
re-elected for a second term. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected to four terms. 
Now the twenty-second amendment to 
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the Constitution provides that one per- 
son may not serve more than two terms 
as President. 

The President receives an annual sal- 
arty of $100,000, and $50,000 is allotted 
to him for expenses. In addition, oth- 
er generous allowances are given to him 
for maintaining the White House and 
for expenses incidental to running his 
office. 


The President’s Powers. The admin- 
istration of our laws requires the work of 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
and many departments, bureaus, and 
commissions. ‘T’hat is why the executive 
branch is the largest branch of our na- 
tional government. As head of this 
branch the President exercises impor- 
tant powers, given him by the Consti- 
tution. 

The President appoints, with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, the principal of- 
ficers within his branch and approves 
others that are appointed by these ofh- 
cers. He generally consults the senators 
of his party when appointing men who 
may come from their states and whose 
work will be done in these states. The 
President may remove anyone he ap- 
points except those who have civil serv- 
ice ratings and federal judges, who can 
be removed only by impeachment. 
These powers enable the President to 
place in important posts in the execu- 
tive branch men who are favorable to 
the policies of the administration and 
will work to carry them out. 

As the most important officer of our 
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government, the President exercises in- 
fluence over Congress in the making of 
laws. Shortly after the opening of each 
session of Congress, he makes several 
major addresses to Congress. In one of 
these he outlines the policy of his ad- 
ministration and recommends laws to 
be passed. In another he presents the 
budget for the forthcoming year indicat- 
ing the proposed expenditures, antici- 
pated revenues, and the state of the na- 
tion’s finances. In still another message 
he reviews the economic condition of 
the nation. On special occasions he may 
make other addresses to Congress. He 
may urge the passage or defeat of cer- 
tain bills by using his influence with con- 
gressmen. He may resort to radio speech- 
es and public addresses as a means of 
influencing Congress. He may call a spe- 
cial session of Congress. And he may 
veto bills that are passed by Congress. 

Although only Congress has the pow- 
er to declare war, the President is Com- 
mander in chief of our armed forces. 
He appoints ranking officers in the 
army, navy, and air force and is respon- 
sible for the general direction of our 
military forces in time of war. ‘Through 
the Department of State and its secre- 
tary he directs our foreign policy and 
defines our relations with other nations. 
He receives and recognizes ambassadors 
and other representatives of foreign na- 
tions to the United States. Through the 
Department of State he drafts treaties 
and agreements with other nations and 
submits them to the Senate for ap- 
proval. 
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The President’s Executive Office. 
It would be impossible for the President 
to perform all of the duties of the chief 
executive himself. Over a hundred spe- 
cial advisers, experts in their fields, and 
over a thousand clerks and secretaries 
assist him in performing the many tasks 
that must be done each day. These peo- 
ple work in offices that are located in 
both wings of the White House and in 
the former State Department building 
near the White House. 

The inner circle of advisers who as- 
sist the President form the White House 
Office. ‘They include three Presidential 
secretaries, six administrative assistants, 
an executive clerk, and three or four dip- 
lomatic and military advisers. These as- 
sistants study government reports and 
new legislation and advise the President 
about them, read and handle most of 
his correspondence, handle publicity, ar- 
range his daily schedule for him, and do 
a thousand other things he does not 
have time to do. 

The Bureau of Budget is a part of the 
Executive Office. The director of this 
bureau and his assistants keep the Pres- 
ident posted on how the departments 
and agencies of the executive branch are 
being managed and how much money 
is being spent. They prepare the gov- 
ernment budget for the next year, and 
help the President prepare his budget 
message for Congress. The Council of 
Economic Advisers, including three eco- 
nomic experts and a small staff, keep 
the President posted on business trends, 
employment, and other economic con- 
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ditions in the nation. The National Se- 
curity Council, comprised of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretaries of 
State and Defense, studies and plans the 
defenses of our nation. 


Departments and Agencies of the 
Executive Branch. ‘The executive 
branch is divided into nine major de- 
partments within most of which there 
are a number of boards, bureaus, and 
commissions. ‘These departments are re- 
sponsible for administering the many 
laws that relate to their special fields of 
work. The heads of the departments, 
most of whom are called secretaries, 
form the President’s cabinet. ‘They meet 
with the President to consider the many 
problems that arise in conducting the 
work of the executive branch of our na- 
tional government. The nine depart- 
ments are these: 


Department of State 
Treasury Department 
Department of Defense 
Department of Justice 

Post Office Department 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 


In addition to the regular depart- 
ments of the executive branch there are 
over fifty independent administrative 
agencies in this branch of our national 
government. They are called independ- 
ent agencies because they are not at- 
tached to any one of the nine regular 
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departments. Some of them, like the 
Federal Security Agency, Federal Works 
Agency, Veterans’ Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and Civil Service 
Commission, are responsible directly to 
the President. Others, like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Federal Reserve 
Board, are answerable to Congress. All 
of these agencies came into being to per- 
form certain services required by new 
laws or to administer certain duties re- 
quired by the executive branch of out 
government. 

During the past twenty years steps 
have been taken to reorganize the exec- 
utive branch to avoid overlapping be- 
tween the work of its many agencies and 
to reduce the cost of government. This 
work of reorganization is taking place 
now and, no doubt, will continue. It 
will make the work of our government 
more efficient and less expensive. 

Several million workers are required 
to do the work of enforcing and admin- 
istering our laws. Most of them are em- 
ployed in the executive branch of our 
national government. ‘They include ad- 
ministrators, engineers, scientists, law- 
yers, technicians, accountants, personnel 
workers, clerks, stenographers, and many 
other kinds of workers. Appointment to 
many of these positions requires special 
training and taking a civil service exam- 
ination. The administration of our na- 
tional government is not only a big busi- 
ness but one that requires the services of 
many qualified people. 
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3. THE NATIONAL JUDICIAL 


Our Constitution states that “ the ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one supreme court, and in 
other courts as Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish.” We have 
had a supreme court from the time that 
our government was first established. 
All of our other federal courts have been 
created by acts of Congress as our na- 
tion grew and the need for such courts 
was recognized. 


Organization of Our Federal Court 
System Today. The Supreme Court 
stands at the top of our system of regu- 
lar federal courts. This court of nine 
judges meets each year from October to 
May in a beautiful and spacious court 
building in Washington. At noon the 
Justices, robed in black, take their places 
in high-backed leather chairs on the 
“bench,” the Chief Justice in the cen- 
ter, and four Associate Justices at each 
side. Behind them are rich red velour 
curtains. Before them are tables for at- 
torneys, a lectern for the use of those 
who address the court, and seating space 
for 300 spectators. 

Next to the Supreme Court are eleven 
Courts of Appeal, one in the District of 
Columbia, and ten located in different 
parts of the United States. These courts, 
with from three to six judges, were cre- 
ated to relieve the Supreme Court of 
some of its work. ‘They hear only those 
cases that are appealed to them from 
lower federal and state courts. 
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At the bottom of our system of regu- 
lar federal courts are eighty-four District 
Courts, each located in one of the 
eighty-four judicial districts into which 
our nation is divided. The number of 
judges in these courts ranges from one 
to aS many as sixteen. 

In addition to our regular federal 
courts we have a number of special 
courts. These include the Court of 
Claims, which hears cases in which par- 
ties seek damages against the United 
States, Customs Court, Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, and six Dis. 
trict Courts in our outlying territories. 

The judges of all our federal courts 
are appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Senate. They hold in- 
definite terms and may serve for life 
unless removed from office by impeach- 
ment. Their salaries range from $22,500 
to $35,000 a year. 


Work and Functions of Our United 
States Courts. The United States 
courts have three basic duties. The first 
duty is to protect the rights of citizens. 
Whenever a citizen believes that a law 
passed by Congress deprives him of his 
rights, he may have the law tested by the 
United States courts. If he believes that 
actions by some officer or agency of the 
national government damage his rights 
or property, he may appeal to the Unit- 
ed States courts for protection. 

The second duty of these courts is to 
interpret the laws of Congress and the 
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THE SUPREME COURT BUILDING. This is one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in Washington. Here the Justices of the United States Supreme Court 
hear cases in the courtroom and study their decisions in offices or cham- 
bers. (Library of Congress) 


Constitution. In the course of deciding 
whether a government agency is exceed- 
ing its powers, the courts must decide 
the meaning of the laws which grant 
those powers. Similarly when a new law 
is challenged, the courts must decide 
what that law means and what the pas- 
sages of the Constitution mean before 
declaring the law constitutional or not. 

Any test of whether a law is in accord 
with the Constitution starts in a Unit- 
ed States District Court. Usually the 
decision of this court is appealed at 


once to the Circuit Court, and the Cir- 
cuit Court’s decision is appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Sometimes the Su- 
preme Court will refuse to hear such an 
appeal, thereby permitting the Circuit 
Court’s decision to stand. The reason 
that decisions are appealed up to the 
Supreme Court is not that everyone 
thinks the lower courts are wrong; it is 
that until the Supreme Court has spo- 
ken no one can be sure whether the de- 
cisions of the lower courts will stand. If 
there is any uncertainty about a law, 
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that law will not be observed or easily 
administered. 

The third duty of the United States 
courts is to hear cases in which persons 
are accused of violating laws passed by 
Congress. When a person is suspected 
of violating such a law, the District At- 
torney brings action against him in a 
District Court. There is one District 
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Attorney for each of the eighty-four ju- 
dicial districts, and each of these may 
have assistants to help him. Cases in the 
District Court involve such matters as 
counterfeit money, smuggling narcotics, 
kidnaping, acts of treason, income tax 
violations, and robbing or misuse of the 
mails. Usually these cases are tried be- 
fore juries, just as in state courts. 


4. INCREASING FUNCTIONS OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


It was once thought by many people 
that our national government should ex- 
ercise only those powers that are spe- 
cifically granted it by the Constitution. 
Others came to think that these powers 
should be interpreted more broadly, 
that there are many things which it is 
“necessary and proper” for our nation- 
al government to do. The rise of indus- 
try, the growth of railroads and com- 
merce led men to believe that laws 
should be passed to regulate industry 
and commerce in the interest of the peo- 
ple. Men came to think that the govern- 
ment should take steps to conserve and 
replenish our diminishing natural re- 
sources. When the great depression oc- 
curred in the 1930’s it was found that 
our communities and states were unable 
to cope with the industrial slump, un- 
employment, and the relief problems 
that arose. Since 1930 our national goy- 
ernment has entered many new areas of 
our life for the first time. 


Regulation of Industry and Com- 
merce. ‘The Constitution gave Con- 


gress power to pass laws governing the 
production or transportation of any 
goods that go across state lines. The 
courts have interpreted this power so 
broadly that there is almost no phase 
of modern industry which Congress can- 
not regulate. All railroads, aviation, ra- 
dio, television, telephone and telegraph 
lines come under the heading of inter- 
state commerce. The national govern- 
ment has passed laws governing: 


the quality and content of foods and 
drugs, 

the hours and wages of labor, 

the labels under which furs are sold, 

the prices at which goods are sold, 

the amount of a product that may be 
purchased. 


Aid to Special Groups. Congress has 
passed many laws to aid industry and 
commerce. Tariff laws provide protec- 
tion from foreign competition. Patent 
laws provide protection for new indus- 
trial processes and inventions. Agencies 
like the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration lend money to businesses that 
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FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION to protect the health of our people is 
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carried out under the Federal Security Agency. Here an inspector is exam- 
ining flour in a bakery to see whether it is clean and free of insects. (Fed- 


eral Security Agency) 


cannot get bank loans. Special effort has 
been made to see that small factories 
and mills get defense contracts to pro- 
duce goods for national defense. 

Our national government provides 
many kinds of aid to the nation’s farm- 
ers. The Department of Agriculture con- 
ducts experiments to produce better 
seeds, better plants, and better stock. It 
seeks new methods of controlling in- 
sects and diseases. It broadcasts infor- 
mation about weather and crops every 
day. Through land banks, farmers can 


secure loans for purchase of seed, equip- 
ment, or land. A plan has been devised 
to insure farmers against crop losses. 
Subsidies are granted to prevent the 
farmer from losing money if food prices 
drop out of proportion to other prices. 

When the first unions appeared many 
years ago, they were thought to be ille- 
gal. State courts held that men who 
went on strike were conspirators and 
threw them into jail. Labor unions were 
first declared lawful in the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act in 1914. Strikes are now rec- 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM guarantees a free hot lunch to ele- 
mentary school children. It is made possible by grants of money from the 


national government. This picture was taken in the Lehman Township 
School. (U.S.D.A.) 


ognized as a legal means for labor to se- 
cure its goals. The Wagner Act in 1935 
declared that any group of employees 
might form a union and that their em- 
ployers must bargain with them. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor gathers information 
on wages, hours of employment, and 
costs of living, which are used in settling 
labor disputes. The Mediation Service 
provides skilled mediators to help labor 
and employers to reach settlement of 
their disputes. 

The country has always recognized its 


responsibility to men and women who 
have served in our armed forces. Pen- 
sions have been provided for them in 
their old age and for those disabled in 
service. Hospitals are available to them 
for treatment of disease or disabilities 
contracted during service. Funds have 
been provided for millions of veterans 
to help them secure a college education. 


The General Welfare. ‘The terrible 
suffering of our people during the great 
depression of the 1930’s brought every- 
one to see that the national government 
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had a responsibility to aid the unfortu- 
nate and to provide some security for 
all. During those years the people 
learned that local and state governments 
could not carry this burden alone. A 
national unemployment insurance pro- 
gram was devised under which both 
employees and employers contribute 
funds so that anyone out of work for a 
long period can secure aid to keep go- 
ing. Social security measures now pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to states to help them 
care for widows and orphans, for blind 
people, and the aged. Under social se- 
curity insurance plans both workers and 
employers contribute funds from which 
pensions are paid to people over sixty- 
five years of age. 

The goal of our social security pro- 
gram, to which all political parties now 
subscribe, is to help those who cannot 
help themselves. There is strong pres- 
sure to extend this help in both educa- 
tion and health. Thus far the nation has 
found no way to give federal aid to 
schools without the danger of federal 
interference in school affairs. Nor has 
any satisfactory means been found to 
provide needed medical aid. Many doc- 
tors fear interference by the government 
in their relations with their patients. 

Aid from the national government al- 
ways carries with it some kind of super- 
vision. Congress cannot well appropri- 
ate money without checking in some way 
on the use of that money. But this 
checking usually involves setting up 
tules and standards, and inspection to 
see that the rules are followed. One of 
the great problems of our time involves 
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these two factors: (1) the need of local 
and state governments for federal aid; 
(2) the danger of letting the national 
government run local affairs. 


Our Relations with Other Nations. 
One of the most important functions 
of our national government today is 
that of directing our relations with oth- 
er nations. At the close of World War I 
many Americans thought that we should 
isolate ourselves from the rest of the 
world. We learned through World War 
II that this was no longer possible. In 
the closing year of that war, men repre- 
senting fifty nations, including our own, 
drafted the charter which created the 
United Nations. Since then our govern- 
ment has co-operated with the United 
Nations and its various agencies to pro- 
mote peace, good will, and prosperity in 
our world. 

Shortly after fighting ceased in World 
War II, a new kind of war began. It was 
the so-called “cold war” between the 
East and the West, between commu- 
nism and democracy. To preserve our 
democracy, as well as the freedom of 
other nations, our government extended 
economic and military aid to Greece and 
Turkey. Under the Marshall Plan it 
granted and loaned thirteen billion dol- 
lars to west European countries to aid 
their economic recovery. It joined these 
powers in the formation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to insure 
the defense of the free world. Our na- 
tion has played a leading role in the 
United Nations’ defense of the Republic 
of Korea. It has extended economic aid 
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and technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas of the world to increase 
production and raise living standards. 
Meanwhile we have greatly increased 
our own military strength as a means of 
insuring the future defense of our own 
nation. 


The Cost of Our National Govern- 
With each increase in the serv- 
ices and grants-in-aid of our national 
government, its costs of operation have 
gone up. T’o meet these increases, the 
government has increased taxes. Since in 
most years the taxes have not paid for 
government costs, there has been a defi- 
cit. ‘To secure money to pay for these 
extra costs, the government has issued 
bonds which individual citizens, banks, 
and corporations have purchased. 

Since 1930 the expenses of our na- 
tional government have climbed stead- 
ily. And each year since then, except for 
1948 and 1951, expenditures have ex- 
ceeded income. The amount of money 
for which the government has issued 
bonds, or promises to pay in the future 
—our national debt —has_ increased 
from 16 billion dollars in 1930 to 274 
billion dollars in 1955. In 1955, our na- 
tional government paid out over 6 bil- 
lion dollars in interest on this debt. The 
money to pay this interest came from 
taxes. 

In 1955 nearly seventy-five per cent 
of the budget of our national govern- 
ment went to pay expenses of past wars 
and future defense. Ever since 1941 we 
have spent a great many billions of dol- 
lars to train and arm our armed forces. 


ment. 
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In fact, the greatest part of the rise in 
our national debt has been occasioned 
by the cost of war and defense. 

‘Taxes have increased enormously in 
the last twenty years. In 1932 taxes by 
the national government amounted to 
a little over one billion dollars. In 
1955 taxes by the national government 
amounted to sixty billion dollars. Fortu- 
nately, our total national income has 
greatly increased in that same period so 
that we are better able to stand the ex- 
tra costs of government. However, most 
people agree that taxes of our national 
government alone are taking a danger- 
ously great share of our total national 
income. 

The following chart shows the major 
expenditures in the budget of our na- 
tional government for the fiscal year 
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Department of 


Defense $36,277,800,2 33 
Health, Education 

and Welfare 1,992,539,310 
Veterans’ services 4,511,658,691 
Interest on national 

debt 6,389,263,589 
Department of 

Agriculture 4,633,529,573 
Others 10,689,284,163 

$64,494,075,559 


These figures show that over half of 
the 1955 budget went for expenses of 
defense. Interest on our national debt, 
veterans’ benefits, and aid to farmers 
cost our nation over fifteen billion ‘dol- 
lars. Since most of the work of the 
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Atomic Energy Commission is now 
aimed at national defense, its expenses 
are considered a part of our defense 
cost. The figure for the Department of 
Agriculture is given because it is by far 
the largest appropriation made to any 
one department. 

The following figures show how the 
national government secured some of 
the tax money to pay for its expenses in 
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Corporation taxes $18,264,720,000 
Individual income 

taxes 37,869,770,000 
Alcohol taxes 2,876, 377,000 
‘Tobacco taxes 1,571,213,000 
Manufacturers’ excise 

tax 2,876,377,000 


REVIEWING THE FACTS 

1. How much of the time is Congress 
in session? 

2. How is it decided who is to be chair- 
man of the committees in Congress? 

3. How is the membership in the House 
of Representatives apportioned among the 
states? 

4. What are the qualifications for sen- 
ators and representatives? 

5- How do representatives get a hear- 
ing for their ideas about a bill before Con- 
gress? 

6. How can the Senate stop a filibuster? 

7. What are the qualifications for the 
Presidency? 

8. How is the President elected? 

g. How does the President influence 
lawmaking? 

10. What help does the President have 
in getting his work done? 
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11. How are the members of the United 
States Supreme Court selected? 

12. What are the three main duties of 
our United States courts? 


DISCUSSION 

1. What are the good and bad features 
of the rule that Congressmen cannot be 
sued for statements they make on the floor 
of Congress? 

2. Why is the Senate unwilling to limit 
the amount of time its members may use 
in speaking? 

3. What are the values to the nation of 
the investigating committees of Congress? 

4. Why is it more urgent to limit de- 
bate in the House than in the Senate? 

5. It has been suggested that the Vice- 
President be made a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and given some executive 
jobs to do. What advantages would there 
be in this arrangement? 

6. What checks and balances are there 
in our national government? 

7. Why has the work of our national 
government grown so much in the last 
thirty years? | 

8. What dangers are there in the ex- 
tension of the national government into 
more and more of our local affairs? 

9g. Would it be wise to limit the num- 
ber of bills that could be introduced in 
Congress? 


VOCABULARY 
Do you know the meaning of these 
terms? 


law enforcement floor leader 


filibuster electors 
Congressional Record foreign policy 
social security program subsidies 


President’s cabinet pocket veto 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. By consulting the World Almanac, 
find out the present members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Make a chart showing their 
positions and the states from which they 
come. 

2. In the library locate the names of the 
present Supreme Court members. 

3. Make a chart showing the names of 
the present United States senators and rep- 
resentatives from Pennsylvania. Place a star 
after the name of your own representative. 

4. Appoint a committee to find out all 
it can about your present representative in 
Congress. Find out where he lives, where 
he went to school, and what previous ex- 
perience he has had. If you can, find out 
something about his views on current is- 
sues before Congress. Make a report to 
the class. 

5- Make a chart showing the number 
of voters who have voted in Pennsylvania 
elections in the past twenty years. Op- 
posite each figure place the population of 
the State for the same year. Consult your 
library or your local election board for in- 
formation. 

6. Write to the Citizens’ Committee 
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on the Hoover Report at 15 West 46 
Street, New York 19, New York, for ma- 
terial explaining the work of this com- 
mission. 


RESOURCES 
Books and Pamphlets 

Keohane, Keohane, and Herrick, Govern- 
ment in Action (Harcourt, Brace, 
1953). 

Kiplinger, W. M., Washington Is Like 
That (Harper, 1942). 

Penrose, William, Freedom Is People 
(Univ. of Delaware Press, 1952). 


Audio-Visual Aids 

“ Congress,” filmstrip (McGraw-Hill) 

“ Day in Congress, A,” film, sound (Films, 
Inc. ) 

“Federal Taxation,” film, sound (Coro- 
net). 

“Meet Your Federal Government,” film, 
sound (Young America Films). 

“Our National Government,” film, sound 
(Knowledge Builders Film). 

“ President’s Office and Powers, The,” 
filmstrip (McGraw-Hill). 
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A NOTE ABOUT RESOURCES 


All State publications mentioned in the Resource lists may be secured fron: the State Bureau 
of Publications in Harrisburg, which also issues a “ List of State Publications.” In addition, many 
publications and audio-visual aids not included in the chapter lists are available from State depart- 
ments. It is suggested that free copies of government publications be ordered for the teacher and 


the library only, rather than for the entire class. 


Addresses of the sources from which audio-visual aids are available are listed below: 


Academy Films 
Box 3088 
Hollywood, California 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
2020 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Aluminum Company of America 
Motion Picture Department 

801 Gulf Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


American Gas Association 
Promotion Bureau 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Association Films, Inc. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Osceola School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Bethlehem Steel Company 
Publications Department 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Stanley Bowmar Company 
513 West 166th Street 
New York 32, N. Y. 


Brandon Films, Inc. 
200 West 57th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Breyer Ice Cream Company 
431d Street and Woodland Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Columbia Records 
799 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Coronet Films 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Curriculum Films 
10 East 4oth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Educational Film Library Association 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 
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éndiana State Teachers College 
Audio-Visual Aid Library 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Knowledge Builders 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Text-Film Department 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


March of Time Forum Films 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Modern ‘Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
Motion Picture Department 

14 West 49th Street 

New York 20, N. Y. 


New York University Film Library 
26 Washington Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
112 West 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Filmstrips 
Box 1302 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State College 
Audio-Visual Aids Library 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Pictorial Events 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Popular Science Monthly 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Post Pictures Corporation 
115 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Progressive Pictures 
6351 Thornhill Drive 
Oakland 11, California 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
513 West 166th Street 
New York 32, N. Y. 


Sterling Films, Inc. 
316 West 57th Street 
New York 109, N. Y. 


Sun Dial Films 
341 East 43rd Strect 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Teaching Film Custodians 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Graphic Services Section 
4800 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Motion Picture Service 

Office of Information 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. Steel Company 
525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


United World Films 
1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Visual Education Libraries 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Yale University Press Film Service 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Academy of Music (Philadelphia), 414 

Acme Stores, 346 

Adams County, 219 

Addison, 231 

Administrative Code, 403 

Administrative departments: of boroughs, 539; 
of Pennsylvania, 565-71; of Philadelphia, 
535-36; of Pittsburgh, 536-37 

Aerial photographic survey, 444, 470 

Agnicultural Extension Services, 343 

Agricultural societies, 266 

Agriculture (see also Farms and Farming): co- 
lonial, 76-77, 87-89, 91-92, 101-02, 103- 
04; dairy, 487; government aid to, 401; im- 
provements in, 342; kinds of, 485-88; 
machinery, 266; main crops, 488; markets, 
490-91; nineteenth century, 265; production, 
489 

Airplane, 336-38 

Airports, 338 

Albany, Treaty of, 161 

Albright College, 461 

Albright, Jacob, 292 

Allegheny College, 220, 286 

Allegheny Conference, 478-79 

Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Company, 419 

Allegheny Mountains, 20, 23, 154, 233 

Allegheny National Forest, 21, 354 

Allegheny River, 4, 7, 22, 23, 146, 148, ism 
159, 182, 220, 236, 257, 268 

Allentown, 17, 269, 413, 434, 453 

Alter, David, 339 

Altoona, 20, 269, 383, 413 

Altoona Conference, 302 

Aluminum, 321-23, 382, 417 

Ambridge, 291, 385 

American Car and Foundry Company, 331 

American Chemical Society, 416 


American Federation of Labor (see also La- 
bor), 397 

American Forestry Congress, 351 

American Magazine, 140 

American Philosophical Society, 137, 416 

American Revolution, 175-77, 182 

Ameticanization of immigrants, 373-74 

Amish, 75, 129, 384 

Amity Hall, 230 

“ Andalusia,” 274 

Anderson, Marian, 374, 413 

Anthracite (see also Coal): “coal rush,” 231; 
early transportation of, 232, 239-40; first 
use as fuel, 254-55; output in 1820-60, 
255; region, 18-20; use in ironmaking, 249 

Anthracite cities, 452 

Anti-Federalists, 192, 208 

Antislavery movement, 295 

Appalachian Plateaus, 7, 20-22 

Architecture, 137-38 

Area of Pennsylvania, 1 

Aristocracy: 126-27, 198-202; challenged in 
towns, 126-27; in colonial Philadelphia, 
126-27; control of government, 198-200 

ATS G23 6 

Armagh, 396 

Armstrong County, 219, 249, 253, 358 

Armstrong expedition, 155 

Arnold, Henry H., 424 

Art: colonial, 137-39; development after 
Revolution, 273; in modern times, 414-15 

Articles of Confederation, 173, 186-87 

Artists, 415 

Aspdin, Joseph, 315 

“ Associators,” 171, 174, 205 

Athens, 182 

Atlantic Coastal Plain, 5, 11-14 

Atomic energy, 417 

Atterbury, William, 423 

Auditor General, 565-67 
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Audubon, John James, 273 

Augustus Lutheran Church, 128 

Aurora, 292 

Australian ballot. See Voting. 

Autocracy, 507 

Automobiles: early development in Pennsyl- 
vania, 333-34; effects on country life, 378, 
439; influence on city life, 380; use of by 
farmers, 344 


B 


Bach Festival, 414 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
242, 330 

Baldwin, Matthias, 242-43 

Bank of Pennsylvania, 176, 274 

Banking, State Department of, 401 

Baptist Church, 291 

Barnard, George Grey, 415 

Barter, colonial, 103-04 

Bartram, John, 137 

Baseball, 381 

Battles. See name or location of battle. 

Beaver, 213, 413 

Beaver County, 219, 391, 479-80 

Bedford, 94, 158, 194, 215, 216, 219, 228 

Bedford County, 92 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 339 

Bellefonte, 220, 357, 415, 453 

Benezet, Anthony, 290, 374 

Berks County, 91, 202, 384 

Berwick, 330 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, 317 

Bethlehem, 17, 75, 77, 93-94, 118, 156, 179, 
269, 413, 414, 416 

Bethlehem Steel Company, 17 

Biddle, Nicholas, 274 

Bingham, William, 227 

Bituminous coal (see also Coal): discovery, 
255-56; output, 255-56; region, 22-23; 
use in making oil and gas, 256 

Black Forest, 21 

Black, Jeremiah S., 394 

Blair County, 320 

Bliss, ‘Tasker H., 422 

Blood plasma, 419-20 

Bloomsburg, 447 

Blossburg, 255 

Board of Assessment, 531-32 

Board of Canal Commissioners, 233 


Corporation, 240, 
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Board of Commissioners, in townships, 533-34 

Boards and Commissions, State, 570-71 

Boehm, John Phillip, 127 

Boehm, Martin, 292 

Boone, Daniel: 91, 
stead, 385 

Borough managers, 539 

Boroughs, 447 

Boundary disputes, 95-98 

Bouquet, Henry, 158, 159, 160-61 

Boyertown, 424 

Braddock, 319 

Braddock, Edward, 151, 152, 153 

Bradford, 21, 338, 453 

Bradford, Andrew, 140 

Bradford, David, 194 

Brady’s Bend Iron Company, 249-50 

Brandywine, Battle of, 179 

Bridges, 229, 230, 242, 250 

Brill, John C., 333 

Bristol, 118, 351, 434 

Brodhead, Daniel, 182 

Brown, John, 300 

Brownsville, 91 

Brumbaugh, Martin G., 403 

Bryan, George, 80 

Buchanan, James, 298, 299 

Bucks County, 60, 177, 195, 202, 265, 273, 
274, 354 

Budd Company, 331 

Budget for State government, 403, 557, 558 

Budget secretary, 404, 557 

Burd, James, 216 

Bureau of Budget, U.S., 590 

Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, 363 

Bureau of Land Records, 567 

Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 567 

Bureau of Weights and Measures, 567 

Burgoyne, John, 178-79, 180 

Burleigh, Harry, 374, 413 

Burrowes, Thomas, 284 

Bushy Run, Battle of, 160-61 

Business: 325-26; abuses by, 390 ff.; colonial, 
114-15; government regulation of, 401 

Butler County, 219, 291 


163, 164, 165; Home- 


C 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield, 413 
Cameron County, 219 
Cameron, Donald, 391, 392 
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Cameron, Simon, 299, 300, 303, 391 

Canals, 231-33, 235-36 

Canandaigua, Treaty of, 213 

Candy industry, 311-12 

Canonsburg, 413, 437 

Capital, state, 208-09 

Carbon County, 145 

Carbondale, 240, 397 

Carlisle, 15, 95, 154, 158, 160, 176, 194, 209, 
286, 424 

Carnegie, 407 

Carnegie, Andrew, 318-20, 399, 414 

Carnegie Museum, 414 

Carpenters’ Hall, 170, 272 

Cartwright, Edmund, 247 

Cathedral of Learning, 23 

Catlin, George, 273, 415 

Céloron expedition, 147 

Center County, 91, 219 

Central High School (Philadelphia), 285 

Chain stores, 345-46, 440 

Chambersburg, 91, 217, 228, 229, 243, 474 

Charles I, 52, 53 

Charter of 1681, 55 

Charter of Privileges, 63-64 

Checks and balances, in Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment, 546 

Chemical industry, 313 

Chester: 56, 57, 118, 179, 403; zoning plans, 


4) 

Chester County, 60, 92, 202, 266, 374, 384 

Chesterman Committee, 407 

Christiana Riots, 296 

Christina, Queen, 49 

Church of England, 53 

Cities (see also Communities): 457-65; 
changes in today, 379-80; government and 
politics in, 391-93; 395; growth of, 269; liv- 
ing conditions in, 361—62 

Citizens Municipal Association, 392 

Citizenship, 513 

City council: of boroughs, 539; of Philadel- 
phia, 536; of Pittsburgh, 538; of third-class 
cities, 538 

City representative of Philadelphia, 536 

City solicitor of Philadelphia, 536 

Civil Service Commission, 571 

Civil War, 295-306 

Clarion River, 356 

Clay, Henry, 279 

Clay and sand industries (see also Glass Indus- 
try and Industry), 316 
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Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 595 

Clearfield, 413 

Clerk of orphans’ court, 530 

Clinton County, 338, 357 

Clymer, George, 190 

Coal (see also Anthracite, Bituminous, In- 
dustry, and Resources): anthracite, 249, 
254-55, 313, 397; bituminous, 253-55; 
“coal rush,” 231-32, 269; in Industrial 
Revolution, 256; production of, 2 55-56, 
313; transportation of, 232, 239-40; uses 
of, 256-313 

Coatesville, 413 

Codorus, 238 

Coke,.250.4313,.320 

Cokeburg, 451 

College communities, 455-56 

College of Philadelphia, 137 

Colleges and universities, 286, 287, 417, 418 

Columbia, 14, 234, 236, 296 

Columbia County, 219 

Columbia Mills, 19 

Columbia Railroad, 234 

Committees of Safety, 205 

Communities (see also Towns, Cities): 
changes in population, 443-44; classifica- 
tion of, 446-49; definition of, 427-29; 
growth of, 427-45; improvement of, 467- 
83; incorporation of, 448; needs of, 473- 
74; one-industry, 458; reasons for, 429-31; 
as retail centers, 429; as service centers, 
430; shape of, 441-44; as transportation 
centers, 430; types of, 446-66 

Conemaugh River and dam, 22 

Conestoga Creek, 237, 238 

Conestoga horses, 120 

Conestoga wagon, 119-20, 151, 162-63, 176, 
230 

Conewago Canal, 231 

Congress, 188-90, 580-88 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
(see also Labor), 397 

Congressional districts in Pennsylvania, 583 

Congressional Medal of Honor, 423 

Conneaut Lake, 24 

Connellsville, 255 

Conrad, Frank, 341 

Conrad, Joseph, 266 

Conservation, 349-68 

Constitution, national, 190~92 

Constitution, state: of 1776, 202-06; sf 1790, 
207; of 1838, 280-81; of 1873, 394-95; 
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discussion of today, 407; provisions of, 
575-78 

Constitutions, purposes of, 508-09 

Continental Congress: First, 168-69; Second, 
id i7eh7 0 

Cooke, Jay, 304 

Co-operatives, 491-92 

Coplay, 316 

Cornplanter, 213 

Cornplanter, Chief, 43, 44 

Cornwall, 453 

Cornwall Furnace, 385 

Cornwall mines, 16, 253 

Coroner, 529 

Corrupt Practices Act, 394 

Corry, 257 

Cost of government: national, 598; state, 571- 


Cais Norman D., 424 

Council of Economic Advisers, 590 

Counties: classification of, 527-28; new after 
Revolution, 219; organization in colonial 
times, 60 

County auditor, 530 

County controller, 530 

County government: elective officers of, 528— 
30; organization of, 528; relations to other 
governments, 532; work of, 531-32 

County seat communities, 454-55 

County surveyor, 530 

County treasurer, 530 

Courts: of appeal, U.S., 592; of common pleas, 
562; federal, 592-94; of oyer and terminer, 
562; of quarter sessions, 562 

Coxe, Tench, 248 

Crafts. See Industry. 

Cramp shipyards, 304 

Crawford County, 219, 355 

Credit Mobilier, 395 

Cresson, 363 

Crime. See Prisons. 

Croghan, George, 147 

Crops. See Agriculture. 

Crossroads settlements, 431-32 

Cultural life, 133-40, 272-75, 381-85, 411-16 

Cumberland County, 92, 202 

Cumberland Road, 230-31 

Cumberland Valley, 15 

Cumberland Valley Railroad, 243 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg, 284, 301 ff. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 414 

Czechs, 371, 372 
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D 


Dairy industry (see also Agriculture), 311 

Danville, 242, 434, 436 

Dauphin County, 91, 131, 384 

Davis, Arthur Vining, 321, 322, 323 

Davis, Phineas, 243-44 

Declaration of Independence, 9, 172, 173 

Declaration of Rights, 203, 576 

“ Declaration of Rights and Grievances,” 170 

Deeds, 530 

DeForest, Lee, 341 

Delaware and Hudson Canal, 233, 240 

Delaware River: 4, 7, 11, 13, 17, 41, 90-91, 
92, 94, 177, 233, 235, 238, 268, 304, 315; 
discovery, 47; fortified, 173~74; named, 53; 
shipbuilding in, 111 

Delaware Water Gap, 17 

DeLery, Chaussegros, 146, 147 

Democracy: battles over, 64-65; and Charter 
of Privileges, 63-64; in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, 59; in early counties and towns, 60-— 
62, 125-26; and education, 281; and the 
frontier, 198-202; and Penn’s land policy, 
60; and political machines, 278; recent ad- 
vances in, 402-04; in state government, 
280-81 

Democratic Party, 279, 297, 393-94 

Densmore, Amos, 257 

Department stores, 344-45 

Departments, State: Agriculture, 352, 401; 
Banking, 401; Commerce, 482, 498-99; 
Forests and Waters, 471, 499; Health, 355, 
362-63, 527; Highways, 334; Internal Af 
fairs, 567, 569; Property and Supplies, 571; 
Public Assistance, 365, 402, 405, 527; Wel- 
fare, 364 

Departments of U.S. government, 591-92 

Depreciation Lands, 214 

Devers, Jacob, 424 

Dickinson College, 286 

Dickinson, John, 169, 170, 172, 186, 205 

Diesel engines, 331 

Dinwiddie, Governor, 149, 150 

Director of Finance in Philadelphia, 535 

Disciples of Christ, 292 

District attorney, 529 

Divesting Act, 212 

Division of Health Conservation, 363 

Donation Lands, 214 

Donegal, 79 

Doylestown, 265 
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Drake, Edwin, 257 
Drake Well Park, 21-22 
Drawbaugh, Daniel, 339 
Dred Scott case, 300 
Duff, James H., 407 
Duke of York, 53, 57 
Duquesne, Marquis, 148 
Durham boats, 117-18 
Durham, Israel, 391 
Duryea, Charles, 333 
Dutch East India Company, 47 
Dutch settlers, 48, 52-53 
Duties of citizens, 515 


E 


Eakin, Thomas, 415 

Farle, George H., 404-05 

Eastern State Penitentiary, 289 

aston 310, 125, 154) 950, 102, 233, °200, 
287, 413, 422, 455 

Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 319 

Edgewood, 413 

Edison, Thomas A., 324, 342 

Edmonds, Franklin, 382 

Education. See Schools. 

Edwards, Richard S., 424 

Elections: 515-17; of 1856, 298-99; of 1860, 
300-01 

Electricity (see also Industry), 324-25, 342- 
44, 356 

Elizabethtown, 363 

Elkland, 305, 458 

Ellwood City, 474 

Emporium, 424 

England: attempts to tax colonies, 168-71; 
claims to Atlantic coast, 52; colonial eco- 
nomic policies, 103-04; colonies revolt 
against, 171; declares war on France, 151; 
land claims, 146; seizes New Netherlands, 
oe 3 

English settlers: area of influence, 369-70; 
come from other colonies, 103-04; influence 
in colonial Pennsylvania, 73 

Ephrata Community, 128-29, 178 

Erie, 4, 24, 148, 374, 383, 413 

Erie County, 219, 416 

Erie Plain, 7 

Erie Triangle, 213 

“European goods,” 104, 113 

Evangelical Church, 292 
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Evans, Lewis, 137 

Evans, Oliver, 251, 252, 333 

Excise taxes, 193, 195 

Extractive industries (see also Industry), 453 


F 


Factories (see also Industry): end craft indus- 
tries, 260-61; first in Philadelphia, 248-49; 
use of steam power, 251, 255 

Fairless Works, 13 

Fairmount Park, 138 

Fallen Timbers, Battle of, 213 

Farms and farming (see also Agriculture): 
colonial, 59-60, 87-88, 123-24; life, 342- 
44, 376-78; machinery, 265-66 

Farmville, 449-50 

Farrell, 24 

Fawkes, Joseph W., 343 

Fayette County, 219, 253 

Federal system of government, 510-12 

Federalist Party, 192, 208 

Fell, Jesse, 254 

Female Medical College of Philadelphia, 289 

Feminist movement, 287 

Fine, John S., 407 

First Frame of Government, 56 

Fish, 357 

Fish Commission, 357 

Fisher, John S., 403-04 

Fisherman’s Paradise, 357 

Fitch, John, 238 

FitzSimons, Thomas, 190 

Flood control, 355-56 

Flour milling, 252-53, 309 

Flower, Enoch, 131 

Flying Camp, 175 

Fogel Grip, 49 

Folk art, 77, 133-34 

Food: change in habits, 310-11; new indus. 
tries, 310-12 

Forbes expedition, 158-59 

Forbes, John, 158, 159 

Ford City, 22 

Forests (see also Conservation, Resources): 
349-51; fires, 354; forestry, 353-54; For- 
estry Commission, 352 

Fort McIntosh, Treaty of, 213 

Fort Pitt Foundry, 304 

Fort Stanwix, ‘Treaty of, 91, 161-62, 213 

Forts: Augusta, 20, 155; Bedford, 94, 158, 
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160; Beversrede, 48; Christina, 49, 52; Du- 
quesne, 149, 151, 152, 158, 159; Durkee, 
94, 198; Franklin, 148; LeBoeuf, 148, 149, 
150, 160; Ligonier, 158, 160; Machault, 
148, 159; Mifflin, 173; Muncy, 181; Neces- 
sity, 150-51; Pitt, 159, 160, 182; Presque 
Isle, 148, 160; Shirley, 155; Sullivan, 182; 
Venango, 160; Wyoming, 182 

Forty Fort, 98 

Foster, Stephen Collins, 413 

4-H Clubs, 343 

France: in the American Revolution, 180-81; 
in the French and Indian War, 146-49, 156- 
‘8 

Page French fort, 148; town, 22, 220, 
453; trading post, 91, 147 

Franklin, Benjamin: 135-37, 139, 140, 168, 
171, 174, 190, 200, 266, 286; secures 
French alliance, 180; and treaty ending 
Revolution, 182, 192, 202 

Franklin County, 415 

Franklin Institute, 382-83, 416 

Franklin and Marshall College, 137, 286 

Franklin stove, 130 

Fraser, John, 147 

Free School Act of 1834, 283-84 

French alliance, 173, 180 

French Creek, 148, 150, 220 

French and Indian War, 147-160 

Frick, Henry Clay, 318, 320,399, 414 

Fries Rebellion, 195 

Frontier: defense of, 153-55, 174, 181-82; 
definition of, 89-90, 144; democracy on, 
198-99; end of, 211, 219; extension of, 
go-g1, 161-62; life, 91-g2, 218-19; peace 
on,-161 

Fulton, Robert, 238 

Fur trade, 103 

Future Farmers of America, 343 


G 


Gallatin, Albert, 81, 194, 230 

Game Commission, 357 

Game conservation, 356-57 

Game refuges, 357 . 

Gas, made from coal, 256 

Gazette of the United States, 292 

General Assembly: 547-55; committees, 550—- 
51; composition of, 547; first meeting, 59; 
leaders of, 550; making laws, 552-54; or- 


INDEX 


ganization, 550-51; second meeting, 63; 
supervisory work, 552; work of, 551-55 

General elections, 517 

General Electric Company, 421 

General farming, 486 

General Magazine, 140 

General State Authority, 406, 571, 575 

General welfare, 596-97 

Geography of State, 2-3 

Germans: “church people,’ 75-76, 127-28; 
contributions to Pennsylvania, 76-77; in 
early Pennsylvania, 73-76; number in 
Pennsylvania, 371; sects, 74-75, 129-30 

Germantown: 75, 77, 310, 346, 416; Battle 
of;, 180; as, textile, center,, 111) °140, 200, 
eras | 

Gettysburg: 217, 385, 416, 456-57; Address, 
295, 305; Battle of, 295, 304-05; College, 
287; National Military Park, 14, 385 

Girard, Stephen, 81, 240, 273 

Gist, Christopher, 150 

Gladwyne, 424 

Glass industry, 316-17, 419 

Glass Institute, 417 

Glocken, William J., 415 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 288 

Godfrey, Thomas, 137 

Godfrey, ‘Thomas, Junior, 139 

Golden Triangle, 23, 464 

Gompers, Samuel, 397 

“Gowan and Marks,” 241 

Government: aid to special groups, 594-96; 
definition of, 503-06; of boroughs, 539; of 
cities, 534-38; of counties, 528-32; founda- 
tions of, 503-04; ideals of American, 504; 
jobs in, 500-01; of Pennsylvania, 402-04, 
546-79; of Philadelphia, 535-36; of Pitts- 
burgh, 536-37; powers of, 506; representa- 
tion in, 202-03; of school districts, 539-41; 
of Scranton, 538; strong-mayor type, 535; of 
third-class cities, 538; of townships, 532- 


Governor: 556—60; list of Pennsylvania’s Goy- 
ernors, 558 

Grange, the, 376-77 

Grants-in-aid, 512 

Gravity railroads, 239-40 

Great Bend, 292 

Great Law, 57-58 

Great Runaway, 181 

Great Valley, 7, 15, 17 i 

Greater Philadelphia, 477-78 
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Greek Catholic Church, 383 

Greek revival in architecture, 273 ff. 
Greene County, 219, 220 
Greensburg, 217, 219, 383 
Greenville, Treaty of, 213 

Grundy, Joseph R., 404 

Gulf Oil Company, 315, 382, 417 
Gustavus Adolphus, 48, 49 


H 


Hale, Sarah Josepha, 288 

Half Moon, 47 

Hall, Charles Martin, 321, 322, 323 

Hamburg, 363 

Hamlets, 433 

Hancock, Winfield S., 303 

Hanover, 413 

Hargreaves, James, 247 

Harmony Society, 290-91 

Harris’ Ferry, 91 

Harris, John, 91, 453 

Harrisburg, 91, 131, 209, 229, 243, 269, 298, 
301, 304, 310, 339, 346, 364, 383, 453-54 

Harrison, William H., 298 

Hartley expedition, 181-82 

Hartley, Thomas, 181-82 

Hartranft, Governor, 398 

Haviland, John, 274 

Hazleton, 19 

Heinz Company, 312 

Helen Richards Institute, 417 

Henry, William, 237, 238 

Hepburn, Arthur, 424 

Hershey, 16, 311, 312, 458 

Highways (see also ‘Transportation), 334-36, 
82 

Ta sites and monuments, 384-85 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 384 

Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
384 

Hofmann, Joseph, 413 

Hollidaysburg, 20, 233 

Holmes, J. C., 293 

Home manufactures (see also Industry), 260 

Homestead, 23, 319, 399 

Homestead Strike, 399 

Honesdale, 233, 240 

Horseshoe Curve, 20 

Horticulture, 486 

House of Representatives, U.S., 581-82 
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Housing, 362-63, 472 

Howe, William, 177, 178, 180 
Hoyt, Henry, 393 

Hudson, Henry, 47, 48 

Hunt, Alfred, 323 

Hunter, Thomas P., 346 
Hunters and traders, 1 
Huntingdon, 20, 215, 219 
Huntingdon County, 155, 422 
Hydroelectric power, 356 


Immigrants, 369-74 

Impeachment, 552 

Income, 375 

Independence Hall, 9, 171, 173, 190, 273, 385 

Indiana County, 358 

Indians: 28-46; at Bushy Run, -160; and early 
settlers, 51, 85-86; in French and>- Indian 
War, 145, 147; land purchases from, 90-91, 
145, 160-61, 213; and Moravian Mission- 
aries, 156; towns, 154-55; and white men, 
115-16, 174, 181-82, 212-13 

Indiantown Gap, 424 

Industrial Revolution: in England, 247-48; in 
Pennsylvania, 248, 253-54, 263 ff., 270 ff. 

Industry (see also Labor): aids research, 417— 
18; crafts, 111-12; during the Civil War, 
303-04; early, 105-06; growth of, 308-28; 
home, 105; small, 326; variety of, 492 

Ingersoll, Jared, 190 

Institute of Animal Nutrition (Pennsylvania 
State College), 417 

International Airport, 11 

International relations, 597-98 

Interstate agreements on water supplies, 355 

Inventions, 441 

Inshtearan, S70 

Iron (see also Industry, Resources): colonial 
ironmaking, 109-10; industry, 176, 249-51; 
ore, 253; plow, 265 

Italians, 371 


Jackson, Andrew, 279 
James, Arthur H., 406 
Janssen, Henry, 310 
Jeannette, 413 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 195, 208, 230, 265 
Jews, 81, 383 

Johnstown, 20, 22, 23, 233, 269, 317-18, 413 
Joint State Government Commission, 554 
Joint-stock company, 248 

Johnsonburg, 458 

Johnstown, 434 

Jones, Bill, 318-20 

Judiciary: state, 561-63; national, 592-94 
Judson, Whitcomb, 421 

Juniata River, 94, 235, 236 

Juniata Valley, 161, 215, 219 

Jury commissioners, 531 

Juvenile court, 562 


K 


Kalbfus, Edward, 424 
Kalmar Nyckel, 49, 50 
Kane, John, 415 

KDKA, 342 

Keelboats, 236, 237 

Keith, George, 131 

Kelly, William, 317, 318 
Kennett Square, 13 
Keystone State, 2 

Kier, Samuel, 256, 257 
Kinkaid, Thomas, 424 
Kirk, Alan, 424 
Kittanning, 22, 155, 156, 161 
Kittatinny Mountain, 17 
Knights of Labor, 397 
Knox, 458 

Kress, Samuel H., 346, 414 


L 


Labor: in colonial times, 269-70; Dept. of 
Labor and Industry, 400-01; early organiza- 
tion and growth, 270-72; hours and wages, 
271-72, 376, 395; income, 375; insecurity 
of, 396; leaders, 396-98; legislation, 400- 
01, 405; organization, 396-98; productivity, 
325; recent relations with industry, 399- 
400; sources of, 270-71; strikes, 395, 398- 
99; unions, 272, 396-98; of women and chil- 
dren, 270; working conditions, 401-02 

Lackawanna County, 240 

Lackawanna River, 18 

Lafayette College, 287 
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Lafayette, Marquis de, 179 

Lake Erie: 4, 24, 148, 213; Battle of, 385 

Lake Wallenpaupack, 17-18 

Lancaster, 13, 93, 115, 125, 131, 140, 163, 
173, 176, 189, 209, 216, 226, 229, 230, 266, 
267, 269, 285, 286, 339, 346, 356, 413 

Lancaster County, 13, 75, 163, 164, 202, 237, 
238, 266, 296, 343, 403 

Lancaster, Joseph, 282 

Lancaster Pike, 227-28, 229 

Land: awarded to Revolutionary veterans, 
212-14; Companies, 214-15; Penns’ hold- 
ings, 211-12; prices, 214; purchases, go-91, 
161-62, 212-13; speculation, 214; use, 471, 
49° 

Landreth, Burnett, 351 

Langley, Samuel Pierpont, 337 

La Salle, 146 

Latrobe, Benjamin, 273-74 

Laurel Mountain, 498 

Lawmaking procedure: in Assembly, 553-54; 
in Congress, 582-85 

Laws, purpose of, 509 

Lebanon, 176 

Lebanon County, 219, 253 

Lee, Richard Henry, 71,4172 

Lee, Robert E., 10, 304 

Lehigh Canal, 233, 235, 239, 436 

Lehigh County, 219, 233, 384 

Lehigh River, 7, 17y§20,: 1535 29% 

Leifer, Thomas, 239 

Leiferville, 239 

Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania, 170 

Levittown, 13, 476 

Lewis, John L., 397 

Lewisburg, 220, 422 

Lewistown, 20, 220 

Liberty Bell, 173 

Liberty ships, 422 

Lieutenant-Governor: 550; duties of, 560-61; 
succession to Governorship, 560 

Liggett, Hunter, 422 

Lighting: coal gas, 256; kerosene, 260 

Ligonier, 216 

Lincoln, Abraham: calls for Pennsylvania 
troops, 303; at Gettysburg, 305; Pennsylva- 
nia’s part in nominating, 299-300; stops in 
Pennsylvania, 301 

Lincoln Highway, 216-17 

Lincoln University, 374 

Lititz, 77 

Little Grand Canyon, 20 
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“Little New Deal,” 405-06 

Liverpool, 420 

Living conditions: rural, 471; urban, 472 

Lloyd, David, 65 

Lobbies, 520-21 

Local government (see also Government): 
525-45; colonial, 60-61; cost of, 541-42; 
courts, 561 

Local Government Commission, 555 

Location of factories and railroads, 442-43 

Lock Haven, 181, 338, 415, 434 

Log cabins, 51-52, 86-87 

Logan, James, 65 

Logstown, 154 

Loyalists, 174, 182, 205 

Lower Counties, 57 

Lower Merion Township, 457, 475 

Luks, George, 415 

Lumbering: on colonial farms, 102, 105-06; 
industry, 251-52, 350 

Lutheran Church, 128, 131-32, 286, 287, 
384 

Luzerne County, 91, 233, 406, 407 

Lycoming County, 219, 377, 527 


M 


Madison, James, 190 

Magazines, colonial, 140 

Magee, Chris, 392 

Mahanoy City, 20 

Managing Director of Philadelphia, 535 

Manhattan District, 417 

Manheim: 13; rose ceremony, 14; Stiegel glass- 
works, 112 

Manor of Pittsburgh, 201 

Manufacturing (see also Industry), 493-94 

March, Peyton C., 422 

Marconi, 340 

Marcus Hook, 315 

Marin, Chevalier Pierre Paul, 148-49 

Markham, William: 56, 63; Frame of gov- 
ernment, 63 

Marshall, George C., 424 

Marshall Plan, 597 

Martin, Edward, 406-07, 422 

Martineau, Harriet, 235 

Mason and Dixon Line, 95 

Mass selling, 344-46 

Mauch Chunk, 19, 239, 269, 424 

McClellan, George B., 303 
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McClintock, Oliver, 392 

McConnellsburg, 526 

McCormick, Cyrus Hall, 266 

McKean, Thomas, 80 

McKean County, 219, 314 

McKeesport, 346 

McNarney, Joseph T., 424 

McVeytown, 352 

Meade, George Gordon, 10, 303, 304 

Meadville, 220, 257, 286, 293, 343, 421, 458- 
59 

Mechanics Union of Trade Associations, 272 

Mechanicsburg High School, 45 5 

Medicine: colonial, 137; Pennsylvania’s con- 
tributions to, 419-20 

Mellon, Andrew, 383, 411, 420 

Mellon Institute, 383, 420 

Mellon, Richard, 383 

Mellon, William, 315 

Mennonites, 75, 129, 131, 384 

Mental hospitals, 364-65 

Mercer, 315 

Mercer County, 219 

Mercer Museum, 265 

Mercersburg, 299 

Merchants, 104-05, 113-15 

Methodist Church, 291, 384 

Metropolis and hinterland, 438-39 

Metropolitan communities, 462-65 

Mexican War, 297 

Meyersdale, 413 

Middletown, 231, 236 

Mifflin County, 219, 220, 352 

Mifflin, Thomas, 190, 194, 207, 208 

Milk Control Commission, 406 

Millersville State Teachers College, 284-85, 
420 

Mineral resources. See Resources. 

Mineville, 451-52 

Minimum wage laws, 405 

Mining, 493-94 

Mining region, racial groups in, 371 

Minnis, Thomas, 343 

Minuit, Peter, 49 

Missouri Compromise, 296 

Mitchell, John, 397 

Mitchell, S. Weir, 416 

Molly Maguires, 398 

Monongahela, 194 

Monongahela River, 4, 7, 23, 41, 148, 152, 
150, 192, 234; 236, 2685395 . 

Monongahela Valley, 23 
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Monroe County, 145 

Mont Alto, 353, 363 

Montgomery, 377 

Montgomery County, i127, 385 

Moravians, 75, 77, 127, 129, 156, 199, 384 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 321 

Morgan, William, 293 

Mormon Church (Church of Latter-Day 
Saints), 292 

Morris, Gouverneur, 190 

Morris, Robert, 168, 172, 176, 190, 202, 205, 
214 

Morrisville, 13 ' 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 339 

Morton, John, 172 

Motion pictures, 342 

Mott, Lucretia, 288 

Mount Carmel, 20 

Mudd, Stuart, 419 

Muhlenberg, Henry Melchior, 128 

Muncy, 98, 181 

Municipal Reform League, 394 

Murgas, Father Joseph, 340 

Murray, Philip, 398 

Music, 139, 412-14 

Mylin, Martin, 163, 164 


N 


Nanticoke, 346 

National Gazette, 292 
National government, 580-600 
National Labor Union, 396—97 
National Security Council, 590 
National ‘Trades Union, 272 
NATO, 597 

Naturalized citizens, 513-15 
Nazareth, 75 

Negroes, 374 

Neville, John, 193 

New Castle, 24 

New Kensington, 417, 458 


New Sweden: fall to Dutch, 52; fall to Eng- 


lish, 52; founding, 48-49; life in, 49-52; 
Tinicum, 52 

Newspapers: colonial, 139-40; early, 292-93; 
PED aa 

Newton -Township, 434 

Newtown, 177 

Niagara, flagship, 385. 

Nicholson, John, 214, 215. 
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Nominating convention, 278-79 
Norristown, 13, 448 

North American, 392 

North Branch Canal, 436 
Northampton County, 202, 233, 384 
Northumberland County, 92 


O 


Ohio Company, 149 

Ohio River, 4, 146, 147, 148, 156, 237, 238, 
255, 269 

Ohio Valley, 22-23 

Oil: communities, 452-53; development of in- 
dustry, 313-15; discovery and early days of, 
257-60 

Oil City, 22, 453 

Oil Creek, 257 

Oil Creek Railroad, 436 

Old-age pensions, 365 

Old Economy, 291, 385 

“Old Ironsides,’”’ 240 

Orbisonia, 422 

Orphans’ court, 562 


Paine, Thomas, 171 

Palmer, William, 244 

Paoli, 179, 216 

Paper, 293 

Parks and playgrounds, 366 

Part-time farming, 486 

Parvin, Robert, 343 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 74: 

Pattison, Robert, 392-93 

Peale, Charles Willson, 273 

Peale, Rembrandt, 273 

Penrose, Boies, 402 

Penn, Hannah, 65 

Penn, John, 65, 66, 200 

Penn, Richard, 65 

Penn, William: beliefs and practices, 8-9, 56, 
59, 201-02, 231, 281, 289, 290, 351; early 
life, 53-55; and Pennsylvania, 56-60, 62- 
65, 211-12 

Pennock, Samuel and Moses, 266 

Pennsbury Manor, 61, 385 

Pennsylvania (see also Constitution, Depart- 
ments, and other specific headings): and 
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agriculture, 342-44, 401, 561-63; business 
in, 325-26, 345-46, 401; conservation in, 
350—60; contributions to cultural life, 272 ff., 
411 ff., 416-18; courts, 561-63; educational 
levels in, 382; as experiment in democracy, 
55-62; government, 205, 389, 392, 402-05, 
497, 546-79; growth and population of, 
89, 369, 374; historic place of, 384-85; in- 
comes in, 375; industry in, 10, 248-57, 263- 
65, 308-26, 330-31; and labor, 272, 400- 
01; name of, 55; present constitution of, 
394, 575-77; public welfare in, 401-02; 
ratifies national Constitution, 192; trans- 
portation in, 227, 233-34, 239, 330-39 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 273, 413 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 286 

Pennsylvania Canal, 233-34 

Pennsylvania Cancer Society, 363 

“Pennsylvania Currency,” 116 

Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Socie- 
ties, 385 

Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 352 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 136, 137 

Pennsylvania Germans (see also Germans), 13, 
369-70 

Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 385 

“ Pennsylvania Line,” 174, 179, 189 ff. 

“Pennsylvania Navy,” 174 

“Pennsylvania Plan,” 279 

Pennsylvania Prison Plan, 290 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 241, 269, 304, 319, 
Pe ato lava bab 

Pennsylvania rifle, 163-64 

Pennsylvania Road, 216-17, 228, 230 

Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement 
of Manufactures and Useful Arts, 248-49 

Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools, 282 

Pennsylvania State College, The, 287, 343, 
353, 358, 417 

Pennsylvania State Forest School, 353 

Pennsylvania State Grange, 376-77 

Pennsylvania State House. See Independence 
Hall. 

Pennsylvania Turnpike, 336 

Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 233 

Pennypacker, Samuel S., 394-95 

Perry County, 219, 420 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, 10, 385 

Personal Registration Act, 394 

Peters, Richard, 266 
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Petroleum (see also Oil): development of in- 
dustry, 313-14; early use of, 256-58; refin- 
Ne ao tate 

Pew, Joseph N., 315 

Philadelphia: 266, 267, 271, 272, 285, 286, 
289, 292, 301, 304, 311, 330, 335, 339, 
342, 343, 344, 346, 364, 369, 374, 380, 
353, 384, 385, 413, 414, 415, 416, 419, 
421, 424; aristocracy in, 1098 ff., 215; art in, 
273-74; Classification: of, 447; in colonial 
times, 116-17, 118, 1109, 126, 131, 135- 
40, 153, 158, 170, 171; and Constitutional 
Convention, 190, 193; government of, 59, 
62, 391-93, 395, 535-36; growth and pop- 
ulation of, 3-4, 113, 125, 268; industry in, 
108, 248, 251, 268; laid out by Penn, 55; 
metropolis, 113, 116, 462-63; as national 
capital, 9, 13, 173 ff.; in the Revolution, 
179 ff., 188; trade in, 226-27, 229, 231, 
232, 233;-234, 235, 23062402415 265 

Philadelphia Art Museum, 414 

Philadelphia Children’s Hospital, 419 

Philadelphia County, 60, 202 

Philadelphia, Germantown, and. Norristown 
Railroad, 240 

Philadelphia Library Company, 137 

Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 

ture, 266 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 414 

Piedmont Region, 5-6 

Pike County, 145, 219, 356 

Pinchot, Gifford: as conservationist, 353; as 
Governor, 335; second administration of, 
AOZMAC ACCS 495 

Pioneers: dress, 163; habitations, 86-87; hard- 
ships, 85-86; self-sufficiency, 87-88; west- 
ward movement, 215 

Piper Cub, 338 

Pithole, 436 

Pitt, William, 156 

Pittsburgh: 301, 304, 308, 311,. 312, 314, 
B10, £3 70,93307055 3239333! 3377 34? O47 
374, 383, 384, 392, 395, 397, 398, 399, 
413, 414, 416, 419, 420, 421; city plan- 
ning of, 478; classification of, 447; first 
steamboat launched at, 238; government of, 
392-95, 535-37; growth and population of, 
94-95, 147, 155, 221-22, 268; industry in, 
222512203235) 12519r255; 250-57, 266, 268: 
as metropolis, 463-65; naming of, 159, 193, 
201, 216, 219; resources of, 222 . 

Pittsburgh Gazette, 292 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 419 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 414 

“Plain People,’’ 129-30 

Planning: communities, 467-70; state-wide, 
481-82 

Poconos, 17-18 

Poles, 371, 372, 383 

Political parties: birth of, 207-08; in colonial 
Pennsylvania, 64-65; functions of, 521-22; 
organization of, 521; selection of candidates, 
278-79 

Politics (see also Government): bosses and 
machines, 391-92; reform movements, 389, 
393 

Pontiac uprising, 159-60 

Poor, care of the, 365-66 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, 136 

Population: racial elements in, 370-71; early 
growth of, 89; Negroes in, 374; urban, 267 

Porter, David, 303 

Portland cement, 315-16 

Post, Christian, 156 

Postal service, 117, 378 

Potter County, 214, 219, 261 

Pottstown, 231, 338 

Pottsville, 231, 232, 249, 250, 269, 339, 397, 
434 

Powderly, Terence V., 397 

Presbyterian Church, 286, 384 

President of U.S., 589-91 

Pressed Steel Car Company, 330 

Pressure groups, 521 

Primaries, 517 

Primogeniture, 59 

Printz, Johan, 50, 51 

Prisons, 58, 289-90, 364 

Progressive Movement, 402-03 

Protestantism, 383-84 

Prothonotary, 529 

Provincial Council, 56, 59, 63 

Public health, 362-63, 482 

Public high schools, 382 

Public utilities, 403, 406 

Public welfare, 401-02 

Pymatuning Reservoir, 24, 355, 356 


Q 
Quakers: beliefs of, 53-54, 72-73; and edu- 


cation, 131, 281; immigration of, 71-73; as 


merchants, 113-14; religious practices, 127; 


INDEX 


and slavery, 295-96; social life, 126; and 
wal, 151, 154, 156, 173, 199 
Quay, Matthew S., 391, 392, 393, 394, 402 


R 


Radio, 340-42 

Railroads: abuses by, 389-90; and canals, 244; 
early, 239-42; growth, 330-31; Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, 241; mileage, 329; Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, 241, 269, 304, 319, 331, 345, 
423; Portage Railroad, 20, 233-34, 242; 
Reading Railroad, 241, 304, 339, 398; sleep- 
ing cars, 243; strike of 1877, 398 

Rapp, George, 290, 291 

Reading, 94, 112, 118, 164, 173, 176, 209, 
231,) 232,°.243, .207,)200,,, 310.5323, 398, 
413, 414, 415, 422, 460-61 

Reaper, 266 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 594 

Recorder of deeds, 530 

Reed, Joseph, 189 

Reformed Church, 127-28, 132, 286, 384 

Regional planning, 477-82 

Regions, geographical, 5-7 

Register of wills, 530 

Registration of voters, 516-17 

Reifsnyder, Elizabeth, 420-21 

Reinhard, Benjamin, 415 

Relations between states, 511 

Religion: colonial, 126-31; and education, 
131-32; freedom of, 51, 53, 57-58, 64; 
present-day groups, 383-84 

Reorganization of Pennsylvania government, 
568-69 

Representative democracy, 507-08 

Representatives, U.S.: election of, 582; quali- 
fications of, 582; work of, 586-88 

Republican Party: 391, 392, 403; early, 298- 
300; Jeffersonian, 195, 208 

Residential communities, 457 

Resources, 4-5, 349-68, 496-97 

Responsibilities of citizens, 513-17 

Retail and wholesale trade, 494-96 

Revenue, State, 573-74 

Richards, William T., 415 

Ridge and Valley Region, 7, 18-20 

Ridgway, 416 

Rights of American citizens, 504 

Rittenhouse, David, 137 

Rittenhouse, William, 111 
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Rivers. See names of rivers and Transportation. 
Roberts, William Milnor, 242 

Robinson, Moncure, 242 

Robinson, Samuel, 346 

Rockefeller, John D., 321 

Roebling, John, 233-34, 250 

Roman Catholics, 81, 127, 271, 370, 383 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 397, 402, 403 
Rothrock, Joseph T., 352 

Rural Electrification Administration, 343-44 
Rural Free Delivery, 378 

Rush, Benjamin, 137, 290, 364 

Russian Orthodox Church, 383 

Russians, 371, 372, 383 


Safe Harbor, 356 

St. Clair, Arthur, 190 

Salomon, Haym, 81, 176 

Sansom, Joseph, 273 

Saturday Evening Post, 140 

Sauer, Christopher, 77 

Saylor, David, 315, 316 

Schlatter, Michael, 127 

Schneider, Theodore, 127 

School Building Authority, 571, 575 

School Districts: classification of, 540; govern- 
ment of, 540-41 

School of Mineral Industries (Pennsylvania 
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